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THE FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN LOYALTY 


THE most anxious of our heart-searchings we generally keep to our- 
selves ; and the feelings with which India regards England, and the 
policy by which these feelings are attracted or repelled, cannot suitably 
be tossed about in public discussion. But of late Indian affairs have 
been treated as part of the stock-in-trade of party politics: public 
opinion finds itself empanelled, and appealed to for a decision upon 
questions which have hitherto been left to expert tribunals. The 
alternative is not between reticence and frankness, but between 
frankness and misrepresentation, and a plain statement of the case is 
not uncalled for. It cannot prejudice our position in India, for there 
the facts of the situation are clearly recognised. But it may be of 
service in instructing opinion at home. 

Our troubles in India have proceeded from a change in our 
views as to the claims which England has upon India’s loyalty. 
Until recently it has been our assumption that we were obeyed 
because we deserved obedience: we have now been apprehending 
that obedience can only be secured by negotiation, by the grant 
of concessions to those that may clamour for them. In the past 
we have assumed that India was loyal to her British connexion 
because of the respect she felt for the courage, straightforwardness, 
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‘and justice of Englishmen: that she accepted British rule because 
he felt convinced that it assured her a government which was stronger, 
ore honest, and more humane than one which she could evolve for 
erself. Respect is difficult to win, and difficult to retain. It is 
influenced very greatly by personal relations, and all Englishmen 
serving in India are not, of course, worthy of it. But by consistent 
endeavour we have succeeded in endowing our Indian services with 
a high standard of public duty ; we have created a wholesome sense of 
responsibility by interfering as little as possible with the men on 
the spot ; and we have compensated for any individual failures by the 
liberality and humanity of our general policy. We have educated, 
though education obviously increased our difficulties; we have 
allowed free speech in press and on platform, though the freedom was 
often used to attack us; in times of famine we have fed the hungry 
on a scale to amaze Socialist enthusiasts; we have done our best 
to protect the poor man by land laws which anticipated the dreams of 
Land Reform. Our administration has been the wonder and admira- 
tion of foreign observers. It has been attacked, often with bitterness, 
in the native press, and with equal bitterness by some of our own 
countrymen who know more of dialectics than of human nature. 
But nothing has followed these attacks, and those who read them, and 
perhaps enjoyed them, could not but feel that there was strength in 
an attitude which sustained vilification in serene composure. Custom 
has begun to support us: a sentiment, fragile at its birth, gains fibre 
from the habits of half a century. Religion has lent us some of 
its authority: masses of the people believe that obedience to the 
State is a religious duty. Thus it has come about that till three 
years ago our rule in India, though based more upon sentiment than 
upon actual visible strength, seemed perfectly secure : the persons of 
our officials were held inviolable, and the most nervous of prophets 
would never have foreseen that, anywhere in the country, British 
officers would so shortly need armed protection. 

During the last three years we have changed our creed. We 
have acted as if loyalty was not a due which the State should command, 
not a manifestation of respect to which British rule was entitled, but 
& feeling which must be won by indulgence, a tribute the payment 
of which should be secured by negotiations, by compromises, by 
concessions. Consciously or unconsciously, we have imported into 
Indian affairs the notion by which we judge the claims that our 
party politicians urge upon us—claims that appeal not to any feelings 
of respect or loyalty, but to the advantages one side or other can offer 
to the constituencies. The respectability of a candidate for Parlia- 
ment may affect the number of votes he obtains ; but it is only one 
among a number of attractions, some of them ludicrous in their 
triviality, which he is advised to display. One party ousts another 
from office by appeals that are addressed quite as often to private 
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interest as to public spirit. Electioneering is a process of bargaining 
in which one candidate endeavours to outbid the other, and, at the 
sacrifice of respect, is prepared to indulge in rhetorical extravagances 
which he would be ashamed to hear himself use in Parliament. The 
system works pretty well in a country where those in authority and 
those under authority are alike in race, religion, and sentiment ; 
where the people are naturally law-abiding ; where they are habituated 
to obey constituted authority, though constituted by their political 
adversaries; where they are sufficiently homogeneous to possess a 
common patriotism, and are steadied by their loyalty to a Royal 
House. But hardly one of these safeguards can be relied upon to 
control the passions of an Oriental people, and it is dangerous in the 
extreme to disturb their convictions by treating them as a subject 
for bargaining, to expose the authority of the State as if it were a 
commodity for sale or barter. It is a failing of many earnest Liberals 
that they realise imperfectly the peculiarities of human nature, and 
are disposed to view with incredulous impatience differences between 
race and race, country and country, which limit the applicability of 
the general principles to which they are committed. The present 
Government came into power with a rush which enabled it to 
disregard the wholesome rule of the past that Indian affairs should 
stand outside the clash of party shibboleths—that fluctuations of 
political opinion in England should not disturb the continuity of 
our Indian policy. If ideas, generally classe? as Liberal, have 
modified our Indian administration, they owe their introduction, 
not to a Liberal Secretary of State, but to a Liberal Viceroy : so was 
the Indian press liberated from control ; so were the people offered 
the responsibilities of local self-government. It has generally been 
recognised that the tenure of our Indian dependency rests upon 
elements of human nature which differ from those upon which English 
politicians rely, and that Indian questions cannot safely be regarded 
from a party standpoint. We have been witnessing the abandonment 
of this prudent convention,—and the consequences of its abandonment, 

The first Indian difficulty with which the present Government 
was confronted was the partition of Bengal. Undivided Bengal 
contained a population of nearly 80 millions—larger by a third than 
the population of the German Empire—and evidence had accumulated 
to show that the efficient care of such a mass of humanity was beyond 
the powers of a single government and that a sub-division of authority 
was desirable. The majority of the people in the severed portion of 
the province are Mohammedans, to whom the reform was welcome 
as it promised to secure more attention for the peculiar needs of their 
community. It would be a mistake to suppose that the Hindu 
minority was solid in interest with the Bengalis of the parent province. 
The Hindus of Eastern Bengal differ from those of Western Bengal 


in character and in some peculiarities of language ; and the Bengalis 
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of Calcutta have found in these differences a favourite subject for 
satire, and have shown great reluctance to allow their eastern brethren 
to share employment with them on equal terms. But, while resenting 
the exclusiveness of the metropolis, the Bengalis of the eastern region 
admired its wealth and culture and were prepared to follow its lead 
in matters of political opinion. Intelligence is as high among the 
Bengalis as among any people in the world : long years of peace have 
obscured from them the value of moral qualities and haverendered them 
intensely jealous of British control. The study of law, in which they 
are adepts, has taught them the opportunities which legal procedure 
offers to illegality, and they feel that their gifts for writing, speaking, 
and combining may, as offensive weapons, in these days be more 
effective as well as less dangerous than open force. To the use of 
the latter they are constitutionally disinclined, and they will hardly 
be so foolish as to simplify the position by open outbreak. The 
time seemed convenient for a trial of strength, and the partition of 
Bengal afforded an occasion and a war cry. The provinces, old and 
new, were flooded with literature holding us up to popular contempt : 
a boycott of British goods was proclaimed, and an agency for its 
enforcement was secured by the enlistment of schoolboys and students 
as so-called ‘ volunteers ’—a measure of great astuteness, since it 
utilised the enthusiasm of youth, took advantage of the reluctance of 
the Courts to sentence boys to imprisonment, and absolved the leaders 
from committing themselves to acts of punishable violence. A most 
cruel social boycott was pressed against Bengalis—official and non- 
official—who stood by the Government. It is unnecessary to describe 
in detail the features of this campaign. Trade was disorganised, and 
the resulting rise in prices caused much hardship to the poor ; rioting 
occurred between Mohammedans and Hindus, and large numbers of 
the former were imprisoned because they resented a boycott of which 
we were the object: students and schoolboys found the excitement 
of agitation grow upon them ; from picketing shops they passed to 
wrecking them,—to sinking boats, and even to holding up river steam- 
boats that were laden with British goods ; from insults which at first 
were directed at unprotected English women, but later on extended 
to English and Mohammedan gentlemen, they progressed to assaults ; 
from assaults to murderous attacks is a natural development in times 
of excitement. The strongest possible pressure was brought upon the 
Home Government to annul the partition. But, to his lasting credit 
with all sensible men, Lord Morley did not give way. Unfortunately, 
in order to conciliate the extremists of his party, his replies to their 
interpellations lacked, for some time, the convincing directness which 
wins the respect of Orientals : indeed they were in some cases so con- 
strued as to encourage the hopes of the agitators. But as time wore 
on and the true character of the movement became disclosed, he took 
a stronger footing ; and there is now, it is to be hoped, no chance of a 
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concession to anti-British sentiment the effects of which it might well-° 
cost us armed force tocounteract. The new province remained intact : 
but by lamentable misjudgment a course of action was adopted 
towards its Lieutenant-Governor which gave rise to a universal 
impression in India that he was offered as a solatium to Bengali dis- 
content. The partition was not of course of my doing ; but as the 
first Lieutenant-Governor of the new province I appeared to represent 
the policy of which it was the outcome, and day after day, for some 
months, I was bitterly attacked in the Bengali newspapers of Calcutta. 
The measures which I took were maintained—and strengthened—after 
my departure. But my unpopularity with the Bengali press seemed 
to the Government to be a serious stumbling-block, and my authority 
was weakened and discredited by orders which later experience has 
shown to have lacked all discernment. Finally it seemed wiser to 
part with my services than to uphold me in efforts to counteract 
the demoralisation of schoolboys by political associations, which 
were enlisting them as agents of the boycott. My resignation 
has been referred to in Parliament as if it were dictated by a 
feeling of resentment, so that its acceptance was a matter of necessary 
discipline. Not so. I tendered my resignation only in case the 
Government insisted upon my withdrawing from a line of action 
which later on they were compelled to adopt themselves. But I am 
not concerned in this connexion to justify my administration : its 
merits or demerits are beside the point. Circumstances being as they 
were, it was really almost suicidal to abandon an officer who had come 
to be regarded as standing for the maintenance of law and order. 
The Bengali press has always claimed my discomfiture as an achieve- 
ment of its own, and no one in India has found it possible to deny 
the triumph. Nor was anything wanting to complete the dramatic 
effect of the situation. I was on tour among the people, engaged 
in directing the grant of famine relief, inspecting colleges, schools and 
hospitals, receiving deputations, and interviewing visitors. I had 
attained the threshold of success : Hindu public bodies, which had at 
first refused the usual addresses of welcome, had begun to offer them, 
and Hindu visitors, who six months before had despaired of a recon- 
ciliation with the Government, now assured me that the end of trouble 
was in sight. The completeness of the surrender was emphasised by 
the outburst of feeling it evoked among Europeans and Mohammedans. 
The Bengali newspapers were themselves astonished, and rested for a 
time breathless after their success. 

The next large question which India presented was that of giving 
a more liberal complexion to our administration, and of associating the 
people of India more intimately in the management of their public 
affairs. This idea involved, of course, no breach with the policy of the 
past. From time almost out of mind we have refused to govern our 
dependencies as if they were parasites of the mother country, and have 
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aimed at endowing them with a life of their own. In the days imme- 
diately succeeding the Mutiny there were essential reasons of policy 
for retaining in the hands of Englishmen positions of great responsi- 
bility.and control. But during the past generation the number of 
Indians employed in high office has increased very greatly indeed. 
Indians sit as judges on all High Court benches, and they have been 
promoted to the chief executive charge of districts and to district 
judgeships, apart from those who have won their way to these offices 
by passing into the ranks of the Indian Civil Service through the 
competitive examination in London. The Indian members of the 
Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils were originally appointed 
by nomination, but for the last eighteen years a certain number of 
seats have been filled by election. If, however, one takes into account 
the great natural intelligence of some classes of Indians—an intelligence 
which from time to time enables their youths to vanquish English com- 
petitors in English examination rooms—and the amazing progress 
which education has made during the past thirty years, the proportion 
of high appointments held by Indians seems small ; and three years ago 
many of us would have welcomed changes that would have gratified 
Indian sentiment and strengthened the position of Indians in the public 
services. An invidious distinction between Europeans and Indians in 
the matter of pay might well have been abrogated, Indians who are 
selected for special reasons to hold offices of importance being per- 
mitted to draw the salary to which a European incumbent would be 
entitled. The number of Indians in the Indian Civil Service, instead 
of being left to be determined by the fluctuating results of a London 
examination, might reasonably be settled definitely from time to time, 
and appointments might be made in India, not in London, thus avoiding 
the expense and unsettlement to which residence in England now 
subjects the Indian candidates. So also in the case of the Legislative 
Councils, the time had come for their enlargement, for the cautious 
extension of the elective principle in the appointment of their members, 
and for the increase of their authority, in particular with respect to 
the settlement of the annual Budget. 

It was of course to be expected that these questions would engage 
the attention of a Liberal Government, and, if the special exigencies 
of the present situation could be disregarded, most thoughtful men 
would have little fault to find with Lord Morley’s reforms had they 
exceeded less extravagantly the recommendations made to him by his 
advisers. The Legislative Councils needed some expansion: but it 
was unnecessary to double the number of their members. The non- 
official element on the Councils should be sufficiently strong to secure a 
respectful consideration of its opinions ; but, remembering that the non- 
official members can represent only certain classes of the community, 
it was injudicious to give them such strength as to enable them, if 
solidly combined, actually to outvote the Government, and in any case 
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so to obstruct any legislation to which they might be disinclined as to 
render it very difficult for the Government to pass laws for the protec- 
tion of the poorer classes. That members of the Council should have 
the right to interpellate the Government is a useful means of bringing 
grievances to notice, and they have had such a right for many years 
past. But it was rash to extend the right to the asking of supple- 
mentary questions, as this power will enable a skilful questioner to put 
the authorities, not merely into the witness-box, but into the pillory ; 
and when the Opposition is represented by a lawyer practised in 
advocacy, and the Government by an official whose experience has been 
confined to practical administration, it may often happen that the State 
emerges from the discussion touched by discredit which it does not 
deserve. These changes will go very far towards the introduction into 
India of democratic government on a representative basis, and for this 
the country is still unfitted by its sharp antagonism of interests, its 
caste system, its indifference to public progress, and its general 
illiteracy. And Indian sober opinion, if not actually nervous of their re- 
sults, attaches much less importance to representative institutions than 
to the prospects of relations and caste-fellows in the public service. 
Another of Lord Morley’s changes leads the way to the restriction of 
the powers of Lieutenant-Governors by the delegation of some of them 
to Executive (as opposed to Legislative) Councillors. This innovation 
has been sharply criticised. But Executive Councils already exist in 
the presidencies of Madras and Bombay : in the provinces where they 
are non-existent there are Boards of Revenue which, as a matter of fact, 
relieve the Lieutenant-Governor of much of his responsibility, and can 
readily be transformed into Executive Councils ; and (the most weighty 
argument of all) at present the work of a Lieutenant-Governor is so 
exceedingly heavy that masses of papers which are directed to him 
never reach him, but are disposed of by his secretaries. Delegation, 
therefore, exists, and it may be well to place it upon a formal basis. 
A further measure which has provoked much discussion is the appoint- 
ment of an Indian to the Executive Council of the Viceroy. This 
innovation has its risks ; but it is eminently desirable to prove to the 
natives of India that race is no bar to high office, and that the Queen’s 
Proclamation is no dead letter. This argument rests upon sentiment. 
We should not belittle it on this account. 

But whatever view may be taken of these innovations upon their 
merits in detail, there can be no question of their untimeliness, and of 
the harm which has been caused by the method of their introduction. 
Anti-British agitation had spread from Bengal to other provinces ; its 
manifestations had developed from boycotting to murder ; endeavours 
were being made to subvert the loyalty of the Native Army ; the air 
was thick with rumours of conspiracies, and the newspapers filled 
with reports of trials for sedition. It was becoming necessary to 
strengthen the criminal law affecting the Press, to check the holding of 
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public meetings, to suppress the revolutionary societies that were 
enmeshing students and schoolboys, to set up a special tribunal for 
the trial of seditious offences, and to take action under a longstanding 
Regulation for the arrest and imprisonment of persons without trial. 
The occasion was entirely unsuitable for the introduction of measures 
which could be construed as concessions. The abandonment of the 
reforms till sedition had lowered its crest would have proved our 
determination to enforce the law. It has been argued that strength 
was shown by persevering with them, in disregard of the efforts made 
to extort them,—to extort indeed something much beyond them. 
Yet such a course is also consistent with weakness, and Orientals are 
by nature suspicious and given toread between thelines. No doubt, 
however, it would have been unreasonable to expect that the present 
Government should go back upon its declaration for reforms. But, 
conditions being as they were, it was essential that the reforms should 
be elaborated once for all, and should be given to India as a final 
project. 

The line that was followed was the contrary of this. A scheme was 
devised for the expansion of the Legislative Councils by increasing the 
representation of the aristocracy of the country and of the landed and 
commercial interests. It promised no increase of influence to the 
lawyers, journalists and schoolmasters who inspired the agitation, and 
was received by them with derision. It was speedily dropped. A 
new and more comprehensive project was elaborated by the Govern- 
ment of India, which offered greatly enhanced privileges to the party 
of progress—that is to say, the party of agitation. But this project 
was not accepted by Lord Morley as it stood, and three-cornered 
negotiations ensued between him, the Viceroy and the Nationalist 
leaders, under the watchful eyes of the Indian public, which ended in 
the grant of still more liberal concessions. In Provincial Councils the 
number of non-official members was further increased, so that if they 
combined they could outvote the Government. And a concession, even 
more impressive than this, was made in abrogating the power which 
the Government had hitherto retained (but hardly exercised) to veto 
the election of any person whose presence on the Council might be 
dangerous to the State. The most rampant demagogue, the bitterest 
opponent of British rule, may now win his way without check to the 
Council chamber. The progress of these negotiations was marked by 
@ succession of outrages, by riots in which the Government was 
defied, by the assassination, or attempted assassination, of Government 
officials and of those who assisted them. It is really futile to suppose 
that the people of India should not connect one set of occurrences 
with the other, and should refrain from concluding that the progress 
of concession was accelerated by the explosions which were engineered 
behind it. Lord Morley has earnestly disowned the influence of 
intimidation. But words count for little in the East. And almost 
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in the same breath he has weakened his disavowals by appealing, 
on behalf of the reforms, to the calming effect their promulgation 
may, for short periods, appear to have exercised. We have been asked 
to observe the effect of generous concessions in South Africa: have 
they not infused the country with a spirit of loyalty, inspired it 
with hopefulness, and served to conciliate animosities which some 
doubters feared they might embitter ? But the case of South Africa 
is in no way parallel. We have granted liberty to the Boers. Not, 
however, before we had won their respect on the battlefield. 

A courageous attempt has been made to deflect the current of 
Indian opinion by the arrest of certain ringleaders of sedition, and 
this is one of the redeeming features of the situation. But its effect 
has been marred by the distinction with which Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjee has been received by us, as one of the representatives of 
the Empire’s press. With Mr. Banerjee’s early history we are not 
now concerned, except in so far as it persuades the people of India 
that he can never become friendly towards the British Government. 
But for the last thirty years he has been the most prominent of our 
antagonists. He has specially addressed himself to the student 
community, and his newspaper, the Bengali, is the favourite 
reading in schools and colleges. In popular ideas he is inseparably 
connected with the denunciation of British rule and of British 
morality, the initiations of the boycott, and the foundation of the 
school political association which have demoralised thousands of 
youths. At least one of the Bengali gentlemen who have been 
arrested by administrative order has always been reckoned amongst 
his earnest disciples. Mr. Banerjee may himself have recanted, 
though his newspaper preserves its uncompromising attitude. It 
may seem politic to win over so eloquent, so bitter an adversary. 
But the favours we have shown him must have caused some curious 
thoughts to his Bengali followers and his Mohammedan opponents, 
and cannot have strengthened the respect with which either regard us. 

This brings me to a third problem which Lord Morley’s reforms 
have introduced into the foreground—the position and aspirations of 
the Mohammedan community of India. This community is sixty 
million strong—as numerous as the population of the German Empire 
—and, though constituting but a fifth of the inhabitants of India, it 
stands in much higher proportion to the Hindus properly so called,— 
that-is to say, if the lower caste people are excluded who are reckoned 
as Hindus only for convenience of classification, and who are by no 
means disposed, in perpetual servitude, to follow the Hindu religious 
or political leaders. The Mohammedans are more united in interest 
than the Hindus ; they are moved by a more animating, because a 
more militant, religion, and they can look back with pride to great 
historical achievements. Strengthened with an admixture of Turkish 
blood the Muslims of India raised an empire which in power, 
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magnificence and liberality of spirit surpassed its European contem- 
poraries, and still displays to us its genius in monuments which 
materialise the most delicate and refined dreams of architecture. But 
the Mohammedans have lagged far behind the Hindus in the race of 
progress—that is to say, in the assimilation of modern science through 
the English language and literature. The reason for their backward- 
ness should win them the sympathy of many in this country. It is 
their objection to divorce religion from education, their reluctance to 
send their children to the secular schools which the State has offered 
them. A man of extraordinary insight, Sir Syed Ahmed, recognised 
the force of this objection, and respected it by establishing the Anglo- 
Mohammedan College at Aligarh on a religious basis. The college has 
illuminated Mohammedan life outside India as well as within its 
borders ; but the light of a single institution cannot, of course, pene- 
trate the masses of so large a community, and the number of Moham- 
medans who are proficient in English, contrasted with Hindus, is 
exceedingly small. Under our rules for admission to the public 
service this deficiency has limited their entrance to it, especially in 
Bengal, where the cult of intellectual competition has been pushed very 
far, and where Mohammedan candidates, qualified for service, have 
been rejected for Hindus, who are more than qualified. Itis, moreover, 
alleged by the Mohammedans that the Hindus, having secured a practical 
monopoly of office, are able to obstruct the prospects of Mohammedan 
candidates, and even to prevent their claims from receiving considera- 
tion. It is undoubtedly the case that, while Mohammedans hold 
infinitely less than their fair share of appointments, large numbers 
of qualified Mohammedan candidates have failed to secure State 
employment. As an indication of the reality of their grievance I may 
mention that in Eastern Bengal, where Mohammedans are in the great 
majority, nine-tenths of the superior officers of police were Hindus. 
They complain of a further injustice. Outside Eastern Bengal and the 
Punjab they are everywhere in a minority, and their leading men have 
therefore no chance of winning their way by election on tothe hundreds 
of municipal and rural boards which administer the purely local affairs 
of the country. If a Mohammedan is elected it is by the favour of 
Hindu voters, and the candidates whom Hindus would support might 
very probably not be the men whom the Mohammedans would select 
as their representatives. The grievance is aggravated by the fact that 
these boards constitute the main elestorate for the Legislative Councils, 
and that, if Mohammedans are in a minority on the boards, they 
cannot expect to be represented on the Councils. The hopelessness of 
making their voices heard has, it is complained, reduced the Moham- 
medans to silence, and is responsible itself for their lack of energy. 
But it should be stated that the Government had always by nomination 
done its best to redress the balance between the two communities on 
boards and councils, and that the Mohammedans generally acquiesced 
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in the position until the Nationalist politicians disturbed the air with 
extravagant demands. 

The discussions which followed my resignation had not subsided 
when a Mohammedan deputation, which included the leaders of the 
community and could speak for it with complete authority, was 
permitted to address the Viceroy on the position and aspirations of the 
Mohammedans. Lord Minto received the deputation with much 
cordiality, and definitely accepted its request for a far-reaching 
reform—that the Mohammedans should be allotted a fixed number of 
elective seats on all local bodies as well as on the Legislative Councils, 
and should be permitted to elect to them on a register of their own, 
voting in all cases quite separately from the Hindus. Now there are 
some obvious objections to this course. To frame separate schedules of 
voters for every board throughout the country will be a task of much 
labour for the executive. It is doubtful whether the prospects of 
success at the polling booth will have much stimulating effect 
upon people for whom representative government is still a chimera. 
And the separation of Hindus and Mohammedans into two distinct 
voting camps may accentuate the rivalry which now divides them. 
From some points of view it would be more convenient and safer to 
leave the voting machine for municipal and rural boards unaltered, 
and to provide for Mohammedan interests in the Legislative Councils 
by permitting Mohammedans to elect some special members, over 
and above those for whom they would vote in combination with the 
Hindus. More detailed consideration goes, however, in favour of 
the Mohammedan claim. In the interests of peace it is better that 
deeply seated rivalries should be separately represented than that 
they should clash at the same polling booth. The mixed electoral voting 
adopted by the new constitution of Turkey has intensified racial 
animosities. A system of class representation is actually in force in 
the Punjab, and in some provinces of Europe. But arguments, one way 
or the other, were really beside the point. The Viceroy had given 
his assent, and this should have been sufficient, so long as the Moham- 
medans did not unanimously return his promise tohim. This straight- 
forward view—the view that has made the Englishman’s word pro- 
verbial in the East—was, however, not taken. It must be admitted 
that the Hindus made a move which increased the difficulties of 
Lord Morley’s position. A separate Mohammedan electorate seemed 
fatal to the dream of a United India, and they intimated publicly 
that they would reject the reforms which had cost so much labour 
and anxiety, if they were accompanied by such a distinction of 
Mohammedan interests. Endeavours were made to find a com- 
promise in the device of an electoral college in which Hindus and 
Mohammedans would combine, but which would guarantee to 
the Mohammedans a certain number of representatives in Council. 
Under this scheme, however, the Mohammedan representatives would 
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in great measure be selected by Hindu opinion, and the Mohammedans 
opposed it determinedly. Discussion ensued between the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India, statements were made in Par- 
liament of very vague complexion, and even now it is by no means 
assured that the Mohammedans will receive what has definitely been 
granted them. They have loyally stood by the Government through 
this agitation. But our fidelity is concerned as well as our gratitude, 
and we cannot discuss such a question as the fulfilment of an engage- 
ment without grievously weakening the sentiment upon which our 
influence is based. 

The partition of Bengal, the reforms of the Indian constitution, 
and the claims of Mohammedans have, then, been so dealt with as to 
create an idea that the people of India are dependent not upon our 
sense of rectitude, but upon the pressure which they can manage to 
exert upon the British Government, a conviction that is subversive 
of respect for British rule. And the suspicious interference to which 
our officials have been subjected has contributed not a little to the 
weakening of authority. The people of England do not realise the 
detail in which the men on the spot have been controlled from home. 
But the people of India are aware of it. Telegrams may be cryptically 
cyphered, but they pass through the Indian telegraph offices, and it 
needs but little wit to connect their receipt with the issue of orders 
that follow. Never have the experienced councillors of the Empire, 
whether in India or at Whitehall, counted for so little in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. Lord Morley may have had difficulty in man- 
ceuvring his political supporters ; his relations with his official col- 
leagues and subordinates have been of a much simpler character. We 
can understand the impatience with which a man of such eminent 
talents, committed to radical changes, views the dissuasive warnings 
of experience and official actions, however much warranted in them- 
selves, which do not conduce to the furtherance of his policy. But 
our Indian administration is a delicate piece of machinery, and rough- 
handed repairs may damage it irretrievably. 

The question will be asked— Supposing that we have concluded 
that India will be more effectually bound to her English connexion 
by political concessions than by such delicate sentiments as respect 
or loyalty, what connexion has this with the murderous outrages of a 
band of anarchists? Let it not be forgotten that the outrages began 
with the change of policy. National ailments, like those of the body, 
though appearing to be localised, usually indicate a more general 
condition of disease, and it would be idle to pretend that the Indian 
extremists have not behind them far-extending supports of public 
sympathy. In the circumstances of Indian morality there is little 
difference but of degree between the illegalities of the boycott, the 
violent contemning of authority, and political assassination : whether 
an excitable and neurotic youth graduates up the scale, merely depends 
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upon his particular temperament. Few Englishmen realise how 
exceedingly modern our domination of India appears to the people 
of the country. To us its establishment seems ancient history, 
and we think of its continuance as of the natural order of things. 
Yet it has lasted but a third of the period during which the 
Romans occupied this country, and their occupation is treated 
by historians as one of the most evanescent of England’s experi- 
ences. The people of India appreciate the peace that our rule 
has assured them, and are daily becoming bound to us by habit 
and by growing material interests. But the British domination 
is to them still as a wave which has submerged the country, and 
may pass on away from it. I have known peasants refer to the 
education of their children as well enough ‘so long as the British rule 
remains.’ In such circumstances public confidence is unstable and 
liable to rapid fluctuation. Facts which may indicate a loss of con- 
trolling strength are watched for, noted and presumed upon. Not 
only has political crime thrust up its head ; ordinary crime has in- 
creased very alarmingly. The jails of Bengal are overcrowded, and 
in the districts round Calcutta itself burglaries and dacoities have 
become so numerous that the bitterest of our political opponents, 
if he has money, has begun to reflect upon the disadvantages of a 
weakened executive, and would like to assist the Government with 
information, if he dared. 

There remains one argument in favour of the current policy—that 
it has been forced upon us by an irresistible development : that new 
feelings and aspirations are fermenting in the East which are revitalising 
its peoples, and compel us to treat with them on more modern, more 
practical a basis than that we are entitled to their respect. It is 
the fashion of the present day, born no doubt of the theory of 
evolution, to read history as if it were entirely the result of general 
tendencies, and we are apt to forget how large a part is played in the 
life of nations, as in the life of individuals, by pure accident or by the 
action of individual will power. A railway accident may be due to 
neglect of the permanent way under financial pressure ; it may also be 
due to a workman’s accidental omission to screw a bolt home. In the 
opinion of many the Indian Mutiny would never have inflamed the 
country had the officer commanding at Meerut showed more deter- 
mination on that fateful Sunday in May. And, after all, are we sure 
that Asia is changing its immemorial character? We may grant the 
astonishing progress of Japan: but this is no new thing. Japan has 
shown Asia that Europeans are not invincible: but has she taught 
Asia the discipline of character, infused Asia with the spirit of self- 
denial, of self-reform, to which she owes her success? In India popular 
ideas show little real enlightenment : pride in caste, and the absurd and 
invidious distinctions of caste, remain practically unabated ; and if we 
abandoned the country, our last regiment would not have embarked 
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before the lower castes were thrust back into humiliations from which 
we have rescued them, widow-burning was restored by acclamation, 
and cow-killing was interdicted under most cruel penalties: The 
awakening of China still seems to be a very slow process. The con- 
vulsions of Persia do not appear to have aroused her. Turkey is 
reforming herself, but not Asiatic Turkey, and, so far, the reforms 
have resulted in a despotism, capable and honest, but not, at present, 
significant of the popular will. We have no real ground for imagining 
that a current is overpowering us, that we should take our hands from 
the oars and drift with the stream. Why should we, alarmed by 
difficulties which may be only passing, jeopardise the peaceful con- 
tinuity of a dominion which the determination of our ancestors has 
won for us, which we have preserved and elaborated to the credit 
of our race, and which conduces to ‘the happiness and improvement 
of millions of people ? Let our motto be, as it has been, Swrswm corda! 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
BUDGET 


Ir savours of the commonplace to assert that at this moment political 
interest isconcentrated upon a single question—What will the House 
of Lords do with the Budget? It is a question which none except 
those who belong to the small inner circle of the Unionist party can 
profitably discuss, and which even they perhaps cannot confidently 
answer. For the Finance Bill has not yet emerged from the ordeal of 
Committee in the House of Commons, and though the Conservative 
debaters are few, the changes and chances of parliamentary life are 
many. 

There are, however, two subsidiary questions which ought to be 
asked, and as far as possible answered, by every citizen who claims to 
take any intelligent interest in current politics : (1) What can the House 
of Lords do with the Budget? and (2) What ought it to do? The 
first is obviously a question of constitutional law, or rather of con- 
stitutional convention ; the second is one, at the highest, of political 
principle, at the lowest of political expediency. 


I 


The constitutional powers of the Lords in regard to taxation 
have long exercised the minds of jurists. The more so, perhaps, 
because they belong to the cloudy domain of constitutional con- 
vention rather than to that of positive law. To a foreign publicist 
it is a thing inexplicable that on matters of gravest import to the 
smooth working of our constitutional machinery the law should be 
entirely silent. Baffled in his researches, denied the satisfaction of 
legal certitude, and distracted by conflicting precedents, he is apt in his 
haste to declare with De Tocqueville that ‘en Angleterre la Constitu- 
tion n’existe pas.’ It is indeed characteristic of English political 
institutions that matters of the highest moment should rest, not upon 
statute law, but upon precedent, usage, and convention. But while 
this may add zest and flavour to the task of the publicist, it does not 
diminish its difficulty. I do not, however, propose to cumber these 
pages overmuch with what Lord Rosebery would probably describe 
195 
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as ‘antique precedents and black-letter sanctions.’ As to the legal 
powers of the Lords in regard to money bills there is little or no 
ambiguity. They are a co-ordinate branch of the legislature, and as 
such their right ‘ to withhold their assent from any Bill whatever to 
which their concurrence is desired is,’ as Erskine May firmly says, 
‘ unquestionable.’'! I am not aware that this legal right has ever 
been denied or even questioned by responsible politicians, but it is 
clear that by the tenacity of the Commons in regard to ‘ Privilege’ 
and by the ingenious device adopted by Mr. Gladstone in 1861, the 
exercise of that right has been rendered increasingly difficult and 
inconvenient. 

As to the right of amendment it is not easy to speak with the same 
certainty. The locus classicus is to be found in two resolutions of 
the House of Commons passed in 1671 and 1678 respectively. By 
the first the Commons affirmed ‘ that in all aids given to the King by 
the Commons the rate or tax ought not to be altered by the Lords ; 
by the second, 
that all aids and supplies, and aids to his Majesty in Parliament are the sole 
gift of the Commons; and that all Bills for the granting of any such aids or 
supplies ought to begin with the Commons; and that it is the undoubted and 
sole right of the Commons to direct, limit and appoint in such Bills the ends, 


purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations and qualifications of such 
grants, which ought not to be changed or altered by the House of Lords.’ 


Sir Thomas Erskine May writes on these matters with an authority 
second to none, but it is not perhaps impertinent to suggest that he 
was somewhat over-impressed by his immediate environment ‘ when 
he wrote: ‘ By the practice and usage based upon that resolution 
(the 3rd of July 1678) the Lords were excluded not only from the power 
of initiating or amending Bills dealing with public expenditure or 
revenue, but also from initiating public Bills which would create a 
charge upon the people by the imposition of local or other rates.’ No 
one knew better than May that a mere resolution of the House of 
Commons has no binding force except upon its own members, and 
he is careful to avoid the suggestion that the resolutions quoted above 
possessed any unusual or exceptional authority. It is the practice 
and usage based upon the resolution to which he pointedly refers ; and 
as to parliamentary usage it would be ill disputing his generalisation. 

It may however be profitable, at this juncture, to inquire how the 
claim of the Commons to which expression is given in this famous 
resolution arose, and how far it is either constitutionally necessary or 
politically expedient to respect it. 

It is important to remember that the English parliamentary 


. system was historically based upon the theory of ‘ Estates ’ ; that the 


essence of an ‘ Estate’ is separate taxation, and that, as a matter of 


' Law and Usage of Parliament, p. 583. ? C. J. ix. 235. 
3 Ibid. ix. 509. * As Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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fact, the three ‘ Estates’ in England—the Baronage, the Clergy, and 
the Commons—were, in the beginnings of parliamentary history, 
absolutely independent of each other in respect of supplies voted to 
the Crown. That there was at one time a danger of the multiplication 
of these ‘ Estates ’—a possible ‘ Estate’ of the merchants, another 
of the lawyers—is a point which, though significant, need not detain us. 
The financial independence of the three regular ‘ Estates ’ is, however, 
a point of more than antiquarian significance. The Hundred Years’ 
War with France affected the doctrine of parliamentary taxation in 
two ways: the King, being no longer able ‘ to live of his own,’ was 
compelled to have more frequent recourse to Parliament for supplies, 
while, on the other hand, the proved inefficiency of the feudal levy 
compelled the engagement of professional soldiers and reduced the 
military value and importance of the Baronial ‘ Estate.’ Thus by the 
end of the fourteenth century things were tending in the direction of 
the modern practice. The Estate of the Clergy, having refused to 
come into the system of national representation, continued to make 
their separate grants to the King in the two Convocations of Canterbury 
and York. It is true that as the taxative system was developed it 
became usual for the clergy to follow the example of the lay Parlia- 
ment, but the separatist theory was jealously maintained. ‘ Of this 
liberty of Convocation,’ says Bishop Stubbs, ‘ the kings were carefully 
observant, and the parliaments not less so.’* On one occasion (in 
1449), as the same writer reminds us, the Commons in making their 
grant so far presumed as to take into account the gift of the clergy. 
They were at once sharply reminded by the King that it was not for 
them but for the Convocations to decide that the tax should be voted. 
Thus the privilege of the Clerical Estate survived even the legislation 
of Henry the Eighth and remained intact until the Restoration. 

It was otherwise with the Baronial Estate. By degrees, despite 
the fact that the Barons were still liable for personal military service, 
the two Estates began to combine in grants of ‘ tenths and fifteenths,’ 
of tonnage and poundage, and other imposts. More than this. A 
formula comes into common use which gives a pre-eminence to the 
Commons. Grants begin to be made ‘ by the Commons with the 
advice and assent of the lords spiritual and temporal.’ Since 
the close of the fourteenth century there has been no deviation from 
this formula. 

The Parliament of Gloucester (1407) marks a further stage in the 
growing power of the Commons in the matter of taxation. It is 
common to assert that the recognition of the right of the Commons to 
initiate money Bills dates from an incident which occurred during this 
famous Parliament. I am personally doubtful whether the vast super- 
structure of privilege based upon the proceedings of this session can 
be justified by an impartial examination of the facts. But be that as 

5 Constitutional History, iii. 340. 
Vor. LXVI—No, 390 P 
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it may, it is undeniable that the Commons were ‘ greatly disturbed ’ 
by the action of the Lords in fixing the amount of grant to the King, 
‘ saying and affirming that this was in great prejudice and derogation 
of their liberties ’ ; and that Henry the Fourth, apparently with the 
assent of the Lords, yielded the point and agreed that ‘ neither house 
should make any report to the King on a grant made by the Commons 
and assented to by the Lords, or on any negotiations touching such 
grant, until the two houses had agreed ; and that then the report 
should be made by the mouth of the Speaker of the Commons.’ ® 
Whether this was, as is generally assumed, tantamount to a claim, 
on the part of the Commons, to initiate all money grants there is, I 
think, reason to doubt; but that from this moment the theory of 
“Estates” gradually faded, and the financial pre-eminence of the 
lower House became more and more marked, is not open to question. 

Everything was favourable to the extension of parliamentary 
privilege in the first half of the fifteenth century. The Lanoastrians 
occupied the throne by a parliamentary title and attempted the 
experiment of making Parliament the direct instrument of Govern- 
ment. The experiment proved to be premature ; a healthy reaction 
ensued, and it was nearly two hundred years before similar preten- 
sions were urged again. This lands us in the Puritan Revolution, 
but fortunately it is unnecessary from our present point of view to 
linger there. 

The Restoration of 1660 was something more than a restoration of 
the monarchy—it was a restoration of Parliament. For ten or twelve 
years Parliament had been crushed under the heel of a military 
dictatorship. Disguise it how we may, the fact remains that the 
rule of Cromwell was the rule of the sword and not of the robe. But 
in 1660 the Commons, like the merry monarch, came to their own 
again ; inflated with their recent triumph over the Crown and the 
Lords, and forgetful of the means by which it had been won. This 
was the real period of financial consolidation, the real beginning of the 
modern system of taxation. New financial expedients, by whomsoever 
devised, are not lightly abandoned. The Unionist party, despite 
ample opportunity, have never found it convenient to dispense with 
Sir William Harcourt’s death duties ; and the statesmen of the Restora- 
tion were not above adopting the methods of the financiers of the 
Long Parliament. Two episodes of the Restoration are, in the present 
connexion, of marked significance. The clerical ‘ Estate’ finally 
disappears. Since 1664 the Convocations have ceased to make 
separate grants to the Crown, and the clergy have been taxed like 
everybody else by the Parliament. With the last remnants of 

clerical privilege disappeared also the last relics of feudalism. Feudal 

tenure by military service had been abolished by the Protectorate 

Parliament of 1656; it momentarily revived at the Restoration, but 
® Rot. Parl. iii. 611, quoted by Stubbs, Constitutional History, iii. 61. 
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was finally swept away by statute in 1661. Thus ‘Barons’ and 
‘Clergy’ at last fall completely into the national system; the old 
theory of ‘ Estates’ has gone. Henceforward there is no distinction 
between classes, whether of privilege or obligation: all are equal before 
the law. 

This is the moment chosen by the Commons, and not unnaturally 
chosen, for the re-assertion of their claims to exclusive, or at least 
pre-eminent, control over taxation. The whole burden of maintaining 
the national services both in peace and war now fell—apart from the 
‘hereditary’ revenues of the Crown—as a common charge upon 
the nation at large. It was natural that the Commons should regard 
with jealousy and suspicion any attempt to tax the people whom they 
represented. A pretext for a quarrel soon arose. In 1661 the Lords 
passed and sent down to the Commons a Bill for ‘ paving, repairing 
and cleansing the streets and highways of Westminster.’ The Commons 
in high dudgeon rejected the Bill, on the ground that it ‘ went to lay 
a charge upon the people’ and ‘ that no Bill ought to begin in the 
Lords House which lays any charge or tax upon any of the Commons.’ 
To this assertion the Lords demurred as being ‘ against the inherent 
Privileges of the House of Peers, as by several Precedents wherein 
Bills have begun in the Lords’ House, videlicet 5° Elizabethe a Bill 
for the Poor, and 31 Eliz. for Repair of Dover Haven, and divers other 
Acts, does appear.’ The Commons thereupon passed a Bill of their 
own and sent it up to the Lords. This time it was for the Lords to 
protest : but, in the event, 
the Lords, out of their tender and dutiful Respects to His Majesty, who is much 
incommodated by the Neglect of those Highways and Sewers mentioned in the 
Bill, have for this Time in that respect alone, given Way to the Bill now in 
Agitation, which came from the House of Commons, with a Proviso of their 
Lordships ; videlicet, ‘ Provided always that nothing in the passing of this Bill 
nor any thing therein contained, shal] extend to the Prejudice of the Privileges 
of both or either of the Houses of Parliament, or any of them ; but that all the 
Privileges of the said Houses, or either of them, shall be and remain, and be 
construed to be and remain, as they were before the passing of this Act, any 
thing therein contained to the contrary notwithstanding ; with this Protestation 
that this Act shall not be drawn into Example to their Prejudice for the future.’ 


The Commons refused to accept the Bill with the insertion of this 
proviso; matters came to a deadlock, and the proposed legislation 
had to be abandoned. 

A similar Bill of a more general nature was, however, passed in 
the following year; a similar impasse was threatened, but on this 
occasion the Lords, after formal protest from several of their number, 
gave way.® 

But this was only the beginning. In 1671, and again in 1678, the 
Lords attempted to amend Bills of Supply sent up to them by the 
House of Commons—proceedings which evoked the famous resolu- 


7 ZL. J. xi. 328. § Tbid. xi. 467-469. 
P2 
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tions already quoted.® On both occasions the Lords in the end gave 
way, but not without emphatic protest. 

But what is the general principle affirmed in the historic resolu- 
tion adopted by the Commons in 1678? Its terms have recently 
been subjected to a searching analysis in a luminous and closely 
reasoned article in the Spectator,'’ in the conclusions of which I entirely 
concur. The writer acutely, and, as I think, justly, contends that 
in this resolution is to be found the beginning of a confusion between 
a tax and a Money Bill. The Lords’ right of concurrence in taxation 
has never been questioned. They cannot legally impose a charge upon 
the people ; hence they cannot alter or amend a tax proposed by the 
Commons; but they may refuse to concur in its imposition and, 
therefore, may reject it. In course of time, however, and partly 
perhaps in consequence of the ambiguity of the wording of the resolu- 
tion of the 3rd of July 1678, confusion has arisen between a tax or 
grant, and the aggregation of taxes contained in a modern Finance 
Bill, and it is now common to contend that the Lords have lost) if 
they ever possessed) the right to amend not only a particular tax, 
but the general scheme of taxation as embodied in a Money Bill. 

This confusion and the difficulties arising therefrom have un- 
questionably been greatly enhanced by the ingenious but somewhat 
vindictive device adopted by Mr. Gladstone in 1861. In view of 
possible eventualities, the circumstances are worth recalling with 
some precision. In 1860 a Bill for repealing the duty on paper 
formed part of the financial proposals of the year. The anticipated 
loss of revenue from this and other duties was to be met by an increase 
in the income tax from ninepence to tenpence in the pound. The 
Income Tax Bill passed both Houses ; the Paper Duty Repeal Bill, 
after narrowly escaping defeat in the Commons, was rejected by the 
Lords. To no one did this action of the Lords give greater satis- 
faction than to Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister. He had 
already expressed his private opinion to the Sovereign that if the 
Lords rejected the Bill they would ‘ perform a good public service ’ 
and that ‘ the Government might well submit to so welcome a defeat.’ 
But the Premier reckoned without his Chancellor. Mr. Gladstone 
took a high line in regard to the action of the Lords, and Lord 
Palmerston was compelled with very ill grace to submit to the House 
of Commons a series of resolutions, re-asserting in the strongest terms 
the privileges of the Commons in regard to taxation. The first 
affirmed that ‘ the right of granting aids and supplies to the Crown 
is in the Commons alone, as an essential part of their constitution, 
and the limitation of all such grants as to matter, manner, measure 
and time is only in them.’ The second, while admitting that the 
Lords had sometimes ‘ exercised the power of rejecting Bills relating 
to taxation by negativing the whole,’ nevertheless affirmed that the 

* Supra, p. 196. ” July 10, 1909. 
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exercise of that power ‘ hath not been frequent and is justly regarded 
by this House with peculiar jealousy as affecting the right of the 
Commons alone to grant supplies and to provide the ways and means 
for the service of the year.’ The third, grimly foreshadowing 
future action, stated ‘ that to guard for the future against an undue 
exercise of that power by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons 
their rightful control over taxation and supply, this House has in 
its own hands the power so to impose and remit taxes and to frame 
bills of supply that the right of the Commons as to the matter, 
manner, measure, and time may be maintained inviolate.’ 

In the following session Mr. Gladstone’s turn came. The veiled 
threat was translated into action. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not only showed his teeth, but proceeded to bite. He embodied all 
the financial proposals of the year, including the rejected Paper Duty 
Repeal Bill, in a single omnibus Bill and challenged the House of 
Lords to accept or reject it as a whole. It was a bold, not to say a 
somewhat impudent, challenge. But it was justified by success, and 
it has set a precedent from which there has been no departure from 
that day to this. 

Is it not, however, open to the detached political commentator to 
inquire whether Mr. Gladstone was really playing the game ? The in- 
genuity of his device is not disputable. His opponents in the House of 
Lords had given him an opening, and he was not the man to neglect 
the opportunity of an effective ‘score.’ And score he did. But 
was it not at the expense of a serious derangement of the fine equipoise 
of our delicately balanced Constitution ? The Lords, after all, had 
a perfect right, denied by none, to concur in taxation. This right 
was deliberately abrogated, as far as the action of one branch of the 
Legislature can abrogate the powers of another, by the tactics of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That was his intention; and 
that he claimed as his achievement. ‘The House of Lords for its 
misconduct was deservedly extinguished in effect as to all matters 
of finance.’ It is noticeable that the new departure was only approved 
by the House of Commons by a very narrow majority ; and it still 
remains to be seen whether the precedent can be accepted as binding 
for all time. 

For the moment the House of Lords bent before a very moderate 
storm. Whether wisely or unwisely, from the point of view of the 
immediate situation, it is difficult for critics of a later generation to 
say. In the light of subsequent events one is tempted to say that 
the opportunity of effective protest against a momentous (though 
not unprecedented) innovation was unfortunately neglected. The 
Lords were on weak ground in 1860 when they resisted; they 
might have taken up a position of indisputable advantage in 1861, 
when they were induced to acquiesce. Lord Derby’s opinion seems 
to have been that the immediate point was not worth fighting about, 
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and he contented himself with a formal reservation of rights for the 
future. 

Subsequent leaders of the Upper House have shown even greater 
caution than Lord Derby in touching questions of finance. Not 
perhaps since the Reform Act of 1832, certainly not since the death 
of the Duke of Wellington, has any statesman wielded a greater 
influence over the House of Lords than the late Lord Salisbury. 
And no statesman was ever more jealous of its honour or more 
generally tenacious of its privileges. But in a speech delivered in 
the debates on Sir William Harcourt’s Finance Bill of 1894, and to 
which frequent reference has of late been made, Lord Salisbury 
warned the Peers of the constitutional inconveniences, not to say 
anomalies, which must arise from the exercise of their undoubted 
rights in regard to Finance Bills. ‘ You cannot,’ he in effect argued, 
‘reject a money Bill because you cannot change the Executive ; to 
leave the existing Executive in power and yet to deprive them of 
the means of carrying on the Government of the country would 
create a grave constitutional situation.’ Such language, if it is to 
be accepted as the last word on this momentous question, means 
that the House of Lords must virtually surrender all its concurrent 
corporate rights in regard to taxation, that individual peers must 
accept a position inferior to that of the meanest voter in the kingdom, 
and must shoulder burdens imposed upon them by the fiat of an 
assembly in which they have neither part nor lot. It means more 
than this. It means the constitutional omnipotence of a single- 
chambered legislature, the like of which no great State has ever 
seen. Is this a contingency to be lightly regarded ? 


II. 


This is the crucial question with which the country is confronted 
to-day. For by general admission the Finance Bill of 1909 is no 
ordinary Budget. The dark threats that preceded it; the method 
and manner of its introduction; the place accorded to it in the 
legislative work of the session; the breadth of the principles it 
involves ; the wide range of its proposals; the almost insoluble 
complexity of its details; the vagueness of its financial forecasts— 
all combine to proclaim it as an exceptional and unprecedented 
measure. The present Chancellor has bettered the example of his 
predecessor of 1861. He has combined into one conglomerate Bill 
not only all the tax Bills of the year, but virtually all the legislative 
proposals of the session, not to say all the rejected proposals of an 
entire Parliament. He has, in a word, provided the reductio ad 
absurdum of the vicious innovation which Mr. Gladstone was 
permitted to establish in 1861. 

None the less, the Bill, or rather the aggregated Bills, will have to 
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be considered,—to be accepted or rejected,—on their merits. Not all 
the black-letter sanctions in the world will serve to justify the Lords 
before the final judgment seat of the constituencies. The legists will 
ask: Have they followed or violated precedent? The people 
will ask: Have they done right? Have they dealt fearlessly and 
honestly with a series of measures of the first magnitude? Have 
they reached a decision with a single eye to the interests of the nation 
as a whole ? 

The House of Lords is commonly regarded as the natural bulwark 
against revolution. Is Lord Rosebery accurate in describing the 
Bill before the country as ‘ revolutionary ’ ? 

It is undeniably revolutionary in form. No one seriously pretends 
that this is an ordinary Budget, even such a Budget as those to 
which we have become accustomed since 1861. It represents a 
conglomerate mass of heterogeneous proposals, and it would seem 
to be the first duty of the House of Lords to resolve it into its con- 
stituent atoms. This done, the Lords will be in a position to exercise 
their undoubted right, not of amendment, but of concurrence or 
rejection. I have deprecated undue reliance upon antique pre- 
cedents. But if there is any one constitutional convention more 
generally accepted than another as governing the relations of the 
two Houses, it is the right of the Lords to resist the specious device 
of ‘ tacking.’ 

It is of the first importance, at the present juncture, to recall the 
circumstances under which that device was first employed. Flushed 
by a succession of victories over the Lords between 1660 and 1689, 
the Commons in 1692, and again in 1700, determined to go a step 
further and complete the legislative discomfiture of the Upper House 
by combining in one measure an ordinary Bill and a Bill of Supply. 
Such tactics were bitterly and naturally resented by the Peers, 
whose case is admirably put in a notable passage by Macaulay : 


Not only are we to be deprived of that co-ordinate legislative power to 
which we are, by the constitution of the realm, entitled. We are not to be 
allowed even a suspensive veto. We are not to dare to remonstrate, to suggest 
an amendment, to offer a reason, to ask for an explanation. Whenever the other 
House has passed a Bill to which it is known that we have strong objections, 
that Bill is to be tacked to a Billof Supply. If we alter it, we are told that we 
are attacking the most sacred privilege of the representatives of the people, and 
that we must either take the whole or reject the whole. If we reject the whole, 
public credit is shaken; the Royal Exchange is in confusion; the Bank stops 
payment; the Army is disbanded; the fleet is in mutiny; the island is left, 
without one regiment, without one frigate, at the mercy of every enemy. The 
danger of throwing out a Bill of Supply is doubtless great. Yet it may on the 
whole be better that we should face that danger, once for all, than that we should 
consent to be, what we are fast becoming, a body of no more importance than 
the Convocation." 


" History of England, iv. 328-9. 
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It was indeed time that a determined stand should be made, in the 
interests of the nation at large, by the Chamber which was not tech- 
nically ‘ representative.’ 

But here the Lords were confronted by a difficulty which is per- 
petually recurring. The particular occasion was not a favourable one. 
The ‘tacked ’ Bill was one which intrinsically commended itself to 
the judgment of many of the peers, and represented a cause likely 
to be popular—on broad grounds of expediency—in the country. 
Entirely objectionable as was the method adopted by the Commons, 
the peers judged, and rightly, that the ground selected for a battle 
royal with the Commons must be in every respect favourable. ‘The 
Lords,’ as Macaulay wisely observes, ‘ must wait for some occasion on 
which their privileges would be bound up with the privileges of all 
Englishmen, for some occasion on which the constituent bodies would, 
if an appeal were made to them, disavow the acts of the representative 
body ; and this was not such an occasion.’ * Unsteady and captious 
as is his judgment on men, in his judgments on political issues Macaulay 
is rarely at fault. The wisest of the peers were in favour of surrender.* 
The tacked Bill was accepted, but two years later (the 9th of De- 
cember, 1702) the Lords placed it formally on record : ‘ That the 
annexing any clause or clauses to a Bill of Aid or Supply the matter 
of which is foreign to and different from the matter of the said Bill of 
Aid or Supply is Unparliamentary and tends to the destruction of 
the Constitution of this Government.’ ' 

How far does the principle thus formulated avail as an apology 
for action to-day? It is at least arguable that the Finance Bill of 
1909 is a clear instance of ‘ tacking’; of an attempt, that is, to force 
upon the House of Lords the acceptance of principles, if not of measures, 
to which they have already, in the exercise of their undoubted rights, 
given a recent and decided negative. The character of the coming 
Finance Bill was as clearly foreshadowed by the language of Ministers 
in the autumn of last year as was the character of the Finance Bill of 
1861 foreshadowed by the Commons Resolution of 1860. It may 
now suit the partisans of the Government to forget unwisely uttered 
threats ; it may now be convenient to pretend that the Lords have 


2 Op. cit. iv. 381. 

* The situation in 1700 abounds with interesting parallels to the political situation 
of to-day. In this connection the curious may care to refer to a brilliant but almost 
neglected pamphlet of Swift's, A Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions between 
the Nobles and the Commons in Athens and Rome, published in 1701 (Collected Works 
{ed. 1754] vol. iii. p. 1-85). The pamphlet, though of course replete with paradox, 
is replete also with profoundly wise political reflections applicable to all time. The 
gist of the argument is that the encroachments of the popular element in a State 
where the Constitution rests upon a nice equipoise of checks and balances must be 
jealously watched ; especially is an infraction of the balance to be resisted when there 
is a powerful and victorious enemy at the gates ready to seize an opportunity of 
reducing the weakened State to the condition of a subject province. 

"7. J. xvii. 185*. 
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to deal with an honest and straightforward attempt to meet the 
financial necessities of the year, and them alone. But words uttered 
cannot be unsaid, and Ministers have only themselves to thank if 
proposals conceived in obvious bitterness of spirit are subjected to 
unusually searching analysis. 

But, after all, the main question to be decided is one of substance 
and not of form. The action of the Lords should be, and doubtless 
will be, determined less by meticulous regard for black letter sanction 
and pedantic adherence to precedents than by a broad consideration 
of the essential issues atstake. Ifthe proposals contained in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s conglomerate Bill were severally conceived in a wise and 
statesmanlike spirit, with due regard for financial traditions, with 
fair consideration for all classes, and with an honest desire to obtain 
the large revenue required with the least possible friction and with the 
minimum of disturbance to existing interests ;—if the several proposals 
could in themselves satisfy these tests, little exception would be taken 
to the unusually complicated form in which they have been presented 
to Parliament. 

But dothey ? And, if not, are there any special grounds to justify 
the Lords in reasserting rights which have been long dormant and in 
taking the admittedly unusual course of rejecting all or any. of the 
numerous Bills of Supply contained in the Budget of this year ? 

It is, of course, obvious that the grounds put forward must be such 
as are not inconsistent with the place filled by our hereditary Second 
Chamber in a modern democracy. Ideally the House of Lords may 
be said to exist in order to give the political Sovereign, the voters of the 
United Kingdom, time to consider and opportunity to determine large 
questions of public policy proposed to them by the legal Sovereign, 
the King in Parliament. Ido not wish to be beguiled into a discussion 
of the merits of the Referendum or of any other devices, more or less 
elaborate and ingenious, which have been suggested for enabling the 
will of the political Sovereign to be ascertained. But it is indisputable 
that a uni-cameral Parliament, clothed as is the English Parliament 
with legally unlimited power, would be as unworkable in practice 
as it is inconsistent in theory with any accepted canons of democracy. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. The common sense of the nations of the 
modern world has rejected both the principle and the practice of a 
single-chambered legislature. Norway, Servia, and Greece alone 
among the nations of Europe have shown a preference for the single- 
chamber form, and without disrespect it may surely be said that the 
rule is in this case strengthened rather than weakened by the excep- 
tions. All the greatest of the progressive nations of the newer worlds, 
in far West and far South, have followed the bi-cameral model of the 
mother of Parliaments. : 

But if the bi-cameral system is with the unanimous assent of the 
leading nations destined to survive, it cannot be consistent with logic, 
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or good policy or good sense to deprive the Second Chamber of all 
effective participation in the function of legislation. Weakened by 
the unfortunate predominance of the hereditary element within its 
walls, rendered unnecessarily timid by the narrowness of the basis 
on which its position theoretically rests, the English House of Lords 
has allowed many of its unquestioned rights to fall into practical 
desuetude. But it is slowly awakening to the important function 
which it may legitimately perform in the modern democratic State. 
It did not need the warning derived from the experience of the early 
eighteenth century to teach us that a representative Chamber if 
uncontrolled may develop vices worse than those of an individual 
despot. It may carry party allegiance to extravagant lengths; it 
may show callous disregard for the rights of individuals ; it may use 
a chance majority to carry measures for which it had clearly no 
mandate from the constituencies. Should its vagaries obtain ultimate 
approval at the hands of the electorate, there is no more to be said 
either by the House of Lords or by anybody else. The people must 
be allowed to ‘stew in the juice’ of their preference. But at least 
the House of Lords can give the opportunity for the expression of a 
preference ; they can postpone the evil day, though they are powerless 
to avert it; they can and they ought to see to it that no measure of 
first-rate importance, involving the acceptance of new and un- 
sanctioned principles, shall find a place on the Statute Book before 
the will of the electorate has been unmistakably and deliberately 
expressed. 

I venture the expression of an opinion that the present Budget 
involves principles which are alike new, unsanctioned, and vicious. 
So far criticism has been concentrated upon the land clauses of the 
Bill. Unavoidably, but, in my judgment, unfortunately. I have no 
liking for those clauses. They seem to me to combine almost all the 
vices which taxative imposts can possess. [Il] designed for purposes 
of revenue; grotesquely unequal and unfair to individuals ; 
uncertain in their incidence; pregnant with possibilities of 
friction ; vastly complicated; expensive to collect; and, above 
all, almost certain to intensify the social evils which it is their 
ulterior purpose to assuage. But it is not with these points I am 
immediately concerned. The land clauses may be as replete 
with virtues as Mr. Lloyd George imagines, but the principles they 
involve are undeniably novel and as undeniably unsanctioned. Not 
even their author relies upon them to any appreciable extent for 
immediate revenue ; to postpone them until the will of the electorate 
can be definitely ascertained might lacerate the feelings of an overfond 
parent, but it could not seriously affect the public service of the year. 
For these reasons, the validity of which I venture to believe that no 
genuine democrat can impugn, the House of Lords would seem to be 
abundantly justified in treating these clauses as a separate Bill and 
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refusing their assent to it. There will, of course, be the usual outcry : 
‘a landlords’ House taking action in the interests of their own class.’ 
It is, I admit, unfortunate that ‘land ’ should so unduly predominate 
in the Second Chamber, and the sooner the disproportion is rectified 
the better, in my judgment, for that Chamber and for the Constitution 
of which it forms a part. But, pending reform, the Lords must not 
shrink from the fulfilment of a plain obligation in craven fear of the 
clamour that might arise. 

But there is another feature of the Budget which to the constitu- 
tionalist, if not to the economist, is even more noxious than the land 
clauses. I refer to the abolition of the old Sinking Fund and the 
persistent under-estimation of revenue. In many respects I regard 
this as the most dangerous and sinister feature of an exceedingly 
dangerous Budget. But the danger has been so brilliantly exposed 
by one of the ablest supporters of Mr. Asquith’s administration in a 
recent number of this Review, that I content myself with the 
expression of a hope that no member of the Upper House (I would 
fain say of either House) will give a vote on this Bill without 
weighing the words of wisdom uttered by Mr. Harold Cox.” This 
proposal, also, would seem to be easily separable from the main body 
of the Bill. It is startlingly revolutionary in character ; it would, 
I believe, prove subversive of the principle of parliamentary control 
over expenditure; and it would exaggerate that tendency towards 
bureaucratic autonomy which is rightly regarded with dismay by 
old-fashioned constitutionalists. On all these grounds the proposal 
would seem to deserve, as I trust it will receive, the close attention 
of the revising Chamber. 

Finally, there is one point on which I have almost as much quarrel 
with the critics of the Finance Bill as with its apologists. The latter 
defend its provisions in the main on the ground that ‘ it puts the burden 
on the right shoulders "—the shoulders of the ‘ capitalists.’ I fancy 
that the critics have been too apt to accept this conclusion, and to 
regard the Bill as an attack upon capitalists. In my opinion it is open 
to a much more serious objection : it is an attack upon capital. The 
precise incidence of any given impost is admittedly one of the most 
difficult and disputable problems in economic science. It takes a very 
clever man to tell you upon whose shoulders any particular tax will 
ultimately fall. The Socialists are gleeful because Mr. Lloyd George 
—in their opinion—is hitting the capitalists. Would they be equally 
gleeful if it were demonstrated that the ultimate injury will accrue 
rather to capital than to the capitalist? Of course the merely vindic- 
tive Socialists will reck nothing of this. So long as the rich man is 
made to disgorge, the heavens may fall. To them it matters nothing 
if the wounded Samson of commerce brings the whole financial and 


6 *The Budget of 1909,’ by Harold Cox, M.P. Nineteenth Century and After 
or June 1909. 
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commercial structure to the ground. To men whose souls are saturated 
with class envy and hatred and bitterness the appeal of reason is in 
vain. 

But to thinking and sober-minded and patriotic Socialists I would 
venture to address, even at the eleventh hour, a sincere word of 
appeal: You ardently desire, I am convinced, the social uplifting 
of the people as a whole ; you believe that legislation, and in particular 
taxative legislation, can effect a more equitable distribution of wealth ; 
that as the rich become poorer, the poor will become richer. But is 
this certain? That you can do much to impoverish the rich is indis- 
putable. This Budget, if carried into law, will do something to that 
end. But the question for you, as serious thinkers and politicians, to 
consider is this: Will the impoverishment of the rich in any way, 
directly or indirectly, enrich the poor? ‘ Pigmies,’ as Mirabeau said, 
“can destroy; it takes giants to build.’ You can destroy capital ; 
can you, unaided, create it? ven if the ‘ capitalist’ be your enemy, 
capital is your friend. In your anxiety to wound the one, are you 
not in danger of killing the other ? 

The Prime Minister and his colleagues profess surprise and indigna- 
tion that their financial proposals should be criticised as ‘ socialistic.’ 
The value of such professions may be submitted to a simple test. By 
whom, and by whom alone, are their proposals cordially approved ? 
What is the driving power behind their Budget? Let them do any- 
thing, or even say anything, to alienate irrevocably their Socialist 
allies and they will not be long in discovering the answer to the question 
which I venture to propound. My appeal, therefore, is addressed, not 
to the putative, but to the real parents of this scheme, not to Liberals 
but to Socialists. To them I would say: attempt to discriminate 
between the ‘wealthy’ and ‘wealth’; between the ‘capitalist’ 
whom you abhor and the ‘ capital ’ which is the life-blood of all classes 
of the nation, and especially of that class whom you claim to repre- 
sent. If you will honestly make this attempt, and if you succeed, 
I believe that you will be the first to petition the House of Lords 
to save you from your friends. 

J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


AN ALLIANCE OR AN ILLUSION? 


THE most momentous event in the world’s history since the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Portsmouth is believed by many serious students of 
politics to have been the visit of the Duma deputies to England. 
Their sojourn in this country, we are assured, brief though it was, 
‘ has drawn the two nations so closely together that an Anglo-Russian 
alliance in everything but the form is now as good as concluded. 
Henceforth, whenever the one Power is threatened, the other may be 
relied upon to spring to its assistance with all its effective resources, 
and as France is the ally of each, the three great States are one for 
purposes of defence.’ The new Triple Alliance is therefore an accom- 
plished and a formidable fact, and the weird Teutonic spectre that 
so long haunted and terrified pacific Europe has at last been laid. 
So confidently is this view of the modified situation accepted, or at 
any rate professed, in high quarters abroad that certain responsible 
statesmen have, to my knowledge, blithely declared that they con- 
sider it superfluous to have a formal treaty drafted, in the presence 
of such harmony of national sentiment and such identity of national 
interests and aims. The three are already one. Surswm corda ! 

But the unemotional onlooker who views the praiseworthy object 
aimed at, in its true relation to the causes from which alone it can 
proceed, will be tempted to draw a different conclusion from the facts. 
He will realise that an Anglo-Russian alliance, formal or unwritten, 
must be the handiwork either of a statesmanlike and enterprising 
Russian Tsar or else of a self-governing Russian nation, and he will 
cast. about for some token that one or other of these two possible 
causes is really at work on the scheme. And of this the keenest 
observer will descry no sign. 

It will not, of course, be questioned even by people of a critical 
temperament that the trip made by Russia’s parliamentary repre- 
sentatives may be fruitful of much good. It has already contributed 
to loosen, and will doubtless ultimately help to dispel, some part of 
the inveterate prejudice against England which until recently engen- 
dered invincible mistrust of us in the minds of shrewd noblemen— 
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experienced officials and stolid farmers in the Empire of the Tsar. 
Anglophobe Russians, one hopes, will be favourably impressed by the 
friendly sentiments for the British nation which were so happily 
uttered by M. Homiakoff, the son of the brilliant theologian and poet 
whose father wrote scathing and polished verses against ‘ perfidious 
Albion,’ and by M. Gutchkoff, who himself shouldered a rifle and 
fought in the ranks of the Boers against ‘the spirit of injustice as 
embodied by Great Britain.’ No preaching, however eloquent, is 
half so efficacious as the conversion of an adversary or an adversary’s 
son into a staunch friend. 

But whatever good may have been achieved by the visit of the 
deputies is but as dust in the balance, compared with what still 
remains to be attempted. For secular prejudice against us, among 
the Tsar’s subjects, is still widespread and in some places intense. 
Nor could it well be otherwise. Only four, nay three, years ago we 
were still hated most cordially by the bulk of the Russian people as 
the arch-enemy of the great Slav nation, and it would be little less 
than a miracle if this feeling had vanished in the course of three short 
years, leaving no trace behind. In truth the English are not yet 
popular in Russia. Bitterness against them is but slowly abating. 
Mistrust of their policy isingrained. Accusations against their govern- 
ment find a ready ear. The words ‘Japanese War,’ ‘The Dogger 
Bank,’ the ‘Dardanelles’ still evoke unpleasant recollections. 

The friendship of one devoted band of northern Slavs, however, 
we possess and are likely long to keep—that of the pushing group of 
Russian reformers, democratic and other, whose avowed aim is the 
constitutional overthrow of the present régime and the establishment 
of popular Government. These pioneers of parliamentarism in 
Russia look to us for moral sympathy in their struggle against the 
Tsar’s rule, in their systematic endeavours to extend their own rights 
at the cost of his prerogatives. As the English people have already 
fought a similar good fight against their kings and come out victorious 
they turn to us for encouragement and guidance. And they have 
not sought for it in vain. Obviously there is an eclectic affinity 
between Russian parliamentarians and the British people. They both 
dearly love popular rule and entertain a strong opposite feeling for 
whatever stands in the way of that. 

But our welcome guests are not the Russian nation, and when 
cementing their friendship, which we thoroughly appreciate, we 
were but knocking at an open door. They are not even the 
legislature, for there is an upper chamber which has a will 
and a way of its own. Nay, they are not even identical with the 
Duma, seeing that they form but a section—a very respectable 
section—of the lower chamber, a section which is battling 
hard against that other and more influential element whose ideal 
is strong monarchical government, such a régime as Richard 
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Cobden once admired in Prussia and desired to see established in 
England.' For that reason the Russian Conservative Press under- 
lines the ‘ one-sidedness ’ of the deputation and emphasises the fact 
that spokesmen of its own party were entirely absent, while those of 
the parliamentarians had things their own way.’ It is of the utmost 
importance therefore, in the interests of a friendly rapprochement, 
that the Russian Conservative party, which was not represented at 
all during the recent visit, be now induced to send over a deputation, 
and that its members should receive here impressions numerous and 
favourable enough to kill the germs of political animosity which keep 
them and us so far apart. And if then we could go a step further, 
and invite a number of priests and monks—the lower clergy in Russia 
wields far-ranging influence over the nation—to be followed by a 
deputation of hard-headed peasants, and could make it clear to 
them that the ‘Englishwoman’ (Anglichanka), as they call this 
country, is not nearly so black and perfidious as they fancy, we 
should indeed have ample grounds for rejoicing. 

To offer a cordial welcome to our recent guests, to congratulate 
them on their efforts for the welfare of the Russian nation, and to 
place on record our lively sense of gratitude that their first visit abroad 
was to these shores, constituted at once a pleasure and a duty. But 
to suppose that by doing this we were furthering the cause of the 
Triple Entente or bringing a new Triple Alliance nearer to realisa- 
tion even by a hairsbreadth, is a mistake which can only be compared 
to that made by the naive little girl who caressed the shell of the 
tortoise in the hope of bestowing pleasure upon its inmate. And our 
honoured guests, whose gaze remained firmly rooted upon home affairs, 
the course of which they fondly believed they were modifying by their 
journey to England, would seem to be falling into an analogous 
error. The press-organ of the Russian Constitutional Democrats,’ 
endeavouring to show that British sympathy must have the effect of 
strengthening the hand of the Duma, wrote : 

The English in every speech, in every greeting, emphatically and deliberately 
underlined the significance of the representative system in Russia as the first 
condition of Russia’s international influence. Therefore, to put the question, 
Will the Duma wax stronger in Russia? is as though one should ask whether the 
great country will live and develop or will be choked in the tight hug of an 


agonising reaction. ’ 





1 +I very much suspect,’ this eminent reformer wrote, ‘ that at present, for the 
great mass of the people, Prussia possesses the best Government in Europe. I would 
gladly give up my taste for talking politics to secure such a state of things in 
England. . . . The Government of Prussia is the mildest phase in which absolutism 
ever presented itself’ (Richard Cobden, by John Morley, vol. i. p. 100). 

? The Goloss Pravdy writes: ‘From the party of the Kadets which is practically 
impotent, there were almost as many deputies chosen as from the Octobrist section. 
On the other hand, from the group—it was not even a party—of the Progressives, 
which utterly lacks al! influence in the Duma, no less than three deputies were taken ! ° 


3 The Retch. 
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Now to this line of reasoning I would respectfully demur. To me 
it sounds not only erroneous but dangerous. For the Duma is strongly 
rooted in Russia not because of the deputies’ visit or of England’s 
love of the parliamentary system, but because of the Tsar’s good will. 
Nicholas the Second had it in his power two years ago to abolish, 
modify, or suspend the legislature which he himself had called into 
being. And he knew it. My friend the late P. Schwanebach strongly 
advised his Majesty to give the country a rest for twelve or eighteen 
months from representative institutions, which had, in his opinion, 
kept the revolutionary fire alive among the people and seemed calcu- 
lated to perpetuate a baleful spirit of unrest. And if such a step 
could ever have been taken with benefit or without harm to the 
country, that was the psychological moment, competent judges tell us. 

But the Emperor turned a deaf ear to Schwanebach’s counsel 
and to that of those other advisers who made similar recommendations. 
He then deliberately sketched the lines on which he was minded to 
govern : every promise made in the October manifesto he would fully 
redeem in good time, but would superadd nothing. Let the Duma 
and the nation first embody in legislation and then assimilate the 
extensive reforms accorded, and let the seed of progress thus sown 
flourish and bring forth fruit. Then and only then would further 
concessions be considered. For in a single day the Tsar had granted 
enormous liberal changes which other peoples had had to strive after 
for hundreds of years. Well, from that course the Emperor has not 
yet deviated. Nor is it to be supposed that the deputies’ trip to 
England will cause him to swerve ever so little in the direction of 
parliamentary government. Not one of his prerogatives will Nicholas 
the Second abandon to the Duma, and not one of the rights which he 
bestowed on the legislature will he revoke unless the weal of the 
nation should peremptorily demand it. This resolve has its source 
in the self-same spirit that moved the Emperor in 1905 to grant 
and in 1907 to maintain the Constitution—the weal of his people. 
That is why I am unable to see that there is any such political 
significance in the visit of the deputies to England as that which the 
Kadet journal * professes to discern in it. Certainly it will not open 
the sluice gates of parliamentarism. Nay, I make bold to add that 
it will not hinder the speedy establishment of strong monarchical 
government towards which the nation is moving gradually, as the 
events of the next six or eight months will probably show. And in 
like manner the political pilgrimage, despite the manifest good will of 
the Russian constitutionalists who took part in it, will leave the inter- 
national situation absolutely unchanged. Their hopes and wishes 
would be powerless to modify the main currents of Russia’s foreign 
policy, even were these currents weak. As a matter of fact they are 
headstrong, and cannot be stemmed by any parliamentary group ncr 
by the combined Duma. 

* The Retch. 
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And here we come to the main point. For those who ardently 
desire a change in Russia’s attitude towards the British nation, the 
transformation of the entente into an alliance, formal or informal 
but real, it is of essential importance to have on their side the co-opera- 
tion of him who can truly say ‘ Russia? Iam Russia. I am the pilot 
of the ship of State, which I will continue to steer without reference 
to the conflicting velleities of this crew.’ For despite constitution 
and Duma, October manifestoes, and fundamental laws, or it may well 
be because of them, the Tsar is no less powerful to-day than he was 
before the revolutionary outbreak of 1905. Indeed, his authority is 
greater, more real, because the new machinery by which it is now being 
exercised runs more smoothly than the old. Accordingly the foreign as 
well as the domestic policy of the Government is essentially what he 
wishes it to be. And he pays no heed to the programmes and schemes 
of parties or deputies who owe their political existence, not to the confi- 
dence of the nation, but to the electioneering calculations of his Premier. 

An illuminating instance of the degree of imperial power vested 
in Nicholas the Second occurred last April, when the Premier pressed 
his view of things political strongly upon the monarch and vainly 
reinforced it by an ultimatum. M. Stolypin had laid down the 
doctrine that the Duma was competent to modify the organisation of 
a new naval staff created by the Crown. And the Emperor assuming, 
as he had aright to do, that there was no doubt as to the soundness of 
the constitutional doctrine thus deliberately advanced by his minister, 
acted upon it and authorised him to bring in the Bill. But in the 
fulness of time his Majesty became aware that he had been misinformed 
by his Premier, who, hard set by ingenious opponents, at last con- 
fessed that he might have been mistaken. In any case, however, 
error or no error, he asked, nay, insisted, that the Bill should receive 
the imperial sanction, so that ‘ his face might be saved.’ Thus the 
Tsar was confronted with two alternatives. He was told that he must 
choose between sanctioning the unconstitutional bill and dispensing 
with the services of his Premier and of certain of his Premier’s col- 
leagues. But this dilemma, like the bill out of which it had arisen, 
was also born of error. It turned out that the Minister had as little 
right to resign as had the Duma to meddle with the naval organisation. 
He was bound in duty to remain at his post until it should please his 
imperial master to relieve him. And this information was conveyed 
to the illustrious /rondeur in plain and simple language. ‘ You are 
not living abroad nor in Finland,’ his Majesty wrote. Nay more, 
the Premier was given one calendar month to find adequate reasons 
for abandoning as erroneous his view on the Navy Staff Bill and 
accepting the contrary tenet. The incident reminds one of Jowett’s 
mode of dealing with the undergraduate at Balliol who declared that, 
having in vain scoured the infinite spaces of the universe in search of 
a deity he had become an agnostic. ‘Well, my lad,’ said Jowett, 
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*I give you three days to scour the infinite spaces of the universe 
once more and to find a deity there. Do it thoroughly this time, 
for if you fail you shall go down.’ And this time the undergraduate 
succeeded. 

There are good grounds for believing that a section of those Russian 
Conservatives who did not accompany their opponents on their recent 
pilgrimage to England are now moving every available lever to turn 
the course of Russia’s foreign policy into an anti-English channel.” 
And there are equally good grounds for asserting that they will fail. 
For in a matter of this importance the Tsar allows himself to be deter- 
mined only by considerations which appeal to his sense of patriotism 
and are derived from the real needs and interests of the nation. It is 
in vain therefore that his steadfast partisans point out that it was 
the British people which evinced the keenest sympathy for the revolu- 
tionary Duma that had advised his subjects to pay no taxes to his 
treasury and to withhold recruits from his army; that a British 
deputation was organised for the purpose of manifesting that sympathy 
in the Tsar’s capital in the most ostentatious and solemn way ; that 
our late Prime Minister publicly exclaimed of the Duma which the 
Emperor had just dissolved and was supposed—erroneously supposed 
—to be unwilling to renew—‘ La Douma est morte. Vive la Douma.’ 

Those marplots will probably fare somewhat better when they set 
themselves to prove that the tendency of the friendship between the 
progressive Duma deputies and the British people is to brace the former 
in their struggle against the autocracy and to bring foreign public 
opinion to bear against the autocrat, and that the closer these friendly 
relations become the more vigorous will grow the aggressive action of 
the Russian Chamber. Even now, they affirm, British public opinion 
is being used as a weapon in the struggle. Already the people in 
these islands who regard with strong disfavour absolutist Russia’s 
intervention in Persia are burning to see constitutional England 
interfere with the governing of Russia. Quod licet Jovi non licet bovi. 
Russian absolutism, it is further alleged, is distinctly unpopular through- 
out Europe, with the exception of Germany and Austria. There 
the monarchical tradition is still a living force. There the Govern- 
ments speak a language which is music to the ears of Russian Conserva- 
tives. There if a bombist, an anarchist or a conspirator from the 
Tsardom is ‘wanted’ by the Tsar’s police, he is watched, followed, and 
arrested or expelled. The Tsar, on the contrary, is made much of, is 
welcomed as a monarch by divine right, and his relatives are received 
with corresponding honours. In England it is otherwise. Here the 
Russian pauper, liable to expulsion, is welcomed if only it can be 

5 Only a section. Some of the most influential Conservatives are in favour of the 
entente with this country. Public opinion here hardly realises this fact. The other 
Conservatives who condemn intimacy with Great Britain and advocate an alliance 


with Germany are more energetic and persevering than their adversaries. Probably 
they are also more short-sighted. But what right have we to qualify them as less 


patriotic ? 
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shown that he is a genuine bomb-thrower, whereas the Tsar’s visit 
provokes a venomous protest which has no counterpart in Germany 
even among the Socialists there. In Western countries arguments of 
this character would be ruled out of the Court before which the ques- 
tion of the nation’s foreign policy should come up. They would be 
dismissed as irrelevant. But in Russia, where domestic and foreign 
problems have not yet been disentangled, they are not devoid of force. 
And it will hardly be gainsaid that Russian monarchists can adduce 
specious arguments in support of their contention that Germany, who 
sends them princes and princesses, is Russia’s true friend, not England, 
whence they import horses and democratic maxims.‘ 

More telling because more specious is the mode of reasoning adopted 
by the keener and subtler minds of the party, by men of the type of 
the late P. Schwanebach. The only question that really matters, 
argue these politicians, is what line of action is most conducive to the 
welfare of the Russian Empire : a Germanophile or an Anglophile policy 
or the golden mean; the maintenance of a status of intimate good 
fellowship with the Teutons and of tactical good will towards the 
British. And to this momentous query the answer seems to them so 
obvious that it would be a waste of words to discuss it. The enéente, 
they admit, is an excellent compact, so far as it goes, being about 
equally advantageous to both parties to it. Great Britain, freed from 
the nightmare of a Russian invasion of India and Afghanistan, may cut 
down her expenditure for defence. Russia, on her side, is glad to avail 
herself of the golden stream that France and England can turn on to 
the Treasury of the Tsar in the shape of loans, or to the industrial and 
commercial undertakings of his subjects in the form of investments. 
The bargain, in a word, is fair, and should therefore be observed in the 
spirit in which it was concluded. But it connotes no more than its 
name implies, and is not meant to stand a severer test than that under 
which it broke down last March. It is an instrument for the abate- 
ment of friction, a cork fender to deaden the shock of two ships of 
state, a modus vivends. It should not be allowed, they add, to ripen 
into an alliance, because such a development of Russia’s foreign policy 
would be tantamount to an international revolution and to national 
suicide. And the merest common sense unleavened by the higher 
statesmanship should be enough to enable a community to recoil from 
suicide. 

* The Press organ of the reactionary party, Russkoye Znamya, writes: ‘ During 
the troubles of 1905 Wilhelm II. had ample opportunity to meddle in Russian 
affairs with evil intent. But he refrained from utilising it; nay, he tendered 
the friendly advice to string up the Russian revolutionary rabble to the gallows more 
energetically. It was only thanks to his co-operation that the Poles were taught a 
wholesome lesson, and if they shrank from proclaiming a rebellion, it was uniquely 
from fear of being crushed by Germany. It was only in consequence of the powerful 
support given by the German Kaiser that the Jews failed to secure equality in 
Bussia, and that is why, in order to curry favour with England, they have been so 
eager to egg on Russians against Germany.’ 

a2 
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Now if this interpretation of Anglo-Russian relations be correct, 
it should be known to the British nation and thoroughly realised. 
If to Russia Germany is sacred and inviolable, there is nothing 
more to be said about the entente. Looking fairly and squarely 
at the situation, one cannot but see that the only State against 
which there is any real danger of our being confronted in the 
battlefield is Germany Eliminate this contingency and the need 
of a heavy naval expenditure vanishes, and with it the need of costly 
alliances. Even inveterate pacifists no longer challenge the pro- 
position that if there be any danger to the peace and liberties of 
Europe it lurks in the Wilhelmstrasse. True, we have been assured 
by Englishmen fresh from German banquets and excursions that the 
bulk of the Kaiser’s subjects are as peace-loving as ourselves, that they 
turn with horror from the perspective of a war with their kindred 
beyond the sea, and that we may calmly stake our interests on 
their will and power to veto such a fratricidal campaign, if their 
Government were iniquitous enough to undertake it. But to this 
optimistic forecast history and observation impel us to demur. 
The German people never yet hindered the German Government 
from deliberately bringing on a war when the odds against the 
future adversary seemed sufficient to ensure certain victory. 
Say what we may about the value and the need of honesty in 
internationa) dealings and of enlightened humanity, ennobling 
political aims, maxims of this nature have not hitherto been found 
to coincide with what German or indeed Continental statesmen 
deem the best interests of their respective communities. Hence they 
frankly follow others. And, like unrighteous mortals in the days of 
Job, their countries live and thrive and their horn is exalted. Now 
this is a fact which our political optimists are prone to blink. All 
that Germany’s friends can urge on her behalf is that the ethics 
of her Government are in harmony with public opinion throughout 
the Continent, which allows ministers in time of peace the same dis- 
pensations from the Jaws of ethics which it accords to generals and 
admirals in time of war. Germany’s admirers may urge that her 
scheme of a United States of Europe under the control of Berlin 
is a desirable consummation. They may compare it with the dream 
dreamt by Henry the Fourth of France of a Christian Republic and 
its august Senate. Or her enemies may indulge in violent invective 
against the brutality of the Prussian who is about to set his heel on 
the neck of Europe. But friends and foes alike admit that the vast 
design of a Prussianised Europe has been conceived and thought 
out, and that it is now moving apace towards realisation. 

One of the least emotional of German politicians, Maximilian 
Harden, who has had the enormous advantage first of the friendship 
of Bismarck and then of Bismarck’s adversary, Holstein, writes 
in a matter-of-fact tone about those grandiose schemes in the 
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existence of which Englishmen are still slow to believe. ‘ It is begin- 
ning to dawn on the Britishers,’ he tells his countrymen, ‘ that with 
all their cunning they have failed to obtain a guarantee for the pos- 
session of their world-empire. Morocco has wholly slipped from their 
grasp, Persia is well-nigh lost, Japan is exchanging soft whispers with 
Turkey, and their sea-rule is threatened by Germany and the United 
States. We now might secure much—a great deal more than we could 
have had in 1899 and 1901, even though we let Britain come in for 
the Belgian inheritance—the Congo—and might get for ourselves 
the rank of overlords of Europe.’ And this would soon bring home 
to the Danes and the Netherlanders the utility of a closer union 
between them and the German Empire. England would have its 
acquisitions, Arabia, the Congo, and the world-oceans. Germany, 
possessed of the overlordship of Europe, would wield the right to 
shift its frontiers to the east and north-west. Only on such a basis 
as this is an understanding feasible.’* The sole alternative to an 
agreement on these lines, the eminent publicist tells us, is war. 
And no politician who possesses an adequate grasp of the question 
will venture to gainsay him. 

As Pangermanism, the source of Europe’s danger, is a racial 
movement organised by a State, it has occurred to many of our 
quick-thinking politicians that we could not do better than oppose 
to it another rising racial tide—Panslavism, which is likewise de- 
scribed as being organised by a State. And the latter force, we 
are told, will annihilate the former as readily as Aaron’s rod 
swallowed up the rods of Pharaoh’s magicians. For the increase of 
the Slav population is much more rapid than the growth of the 
Germans. This is one of the many peculiar speculations to which the 
worldly wisdom of our ready politicians, mildewed by insularity, lent 
weight and urgency during the Balkan crisis. It was this saving faith 
that sent them to Belgrade to announce the good tidings that the 
emancipation of the southern Slav from Austrian tutelage was at hand 
and would be consummated by the freedom-loving British. All the 
Slavs would rise to a man, we were told, nay, the women and girls 
would join them, were in fact already drilling in the fields. 

To oppose Panslavism to Pangermanism may sound clever to the 
man‘in the street, but people who are acquainted with the respective 
strength and character of the two movements feel that one might as 
hopefully set about utilising a vast thundercloud against powerful 
batteries of Krupp’s cannons. There is a difference in kind, not only 
in degree, between them. Pangermanism is a force as much under 
control as electricity, whereas Panslavism is like the gold in the salt 
water of the sea : you cannot extract and work it however firmly you 
may believe in its existence. Where was the redoubted Panslavic force 

7 «In Europa uns den Hegemonenrang sichern.’ 
* Zukunft, June 26, 1909, p. 455. 
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last March, when Servia was humiliated and the Slav cause defeated ? 
It vanished in a torrent of words. The Slavs have much in common 
with the Irish, and latter-day Panslavists remind me of the Irishman in 
London who was giving some years ago a graphic account of the state 
of feeling against England in his own country, and interlarding it with 
assurances that an armed rising was at hand. ‘ The whole population,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ is ready, aye, impatient to rise and take Dublin Castle 
and drive out the representatives of British rule. They are spoiling 
for a fight.’ ‘Then why in heaven’s name don’t they rise ? ’ queried 
one of his hearers. ‘ Well, and so they would,’ he answered, ‘ if it 
weren’t for the police.” In like manner the Panslavists—and Servia 
foremost among them—would have risen in their indignation, were 
it not for the Germans. And the Germans they are likely to have 
always with them. Now this latter fact, it is alleged, determines 
Russia’s attitude towards Great Britain and also towards Germany. 

The Russian statesman who contemplates the situation from a 
sufficiently lofty conning-tower perceives clearly, we are told, that 
commercial, financial, and political relations with Great Britain cannot 
but be profitable to his country; accordingly he cultivates them. He 
is aware of the fact that British capital would course like heavenly 
ichor through the depleted veins of the political organism of which he 
is the head. Hence he makes strenuous and persevering efforts to 
attract it. But he very properly bars out British political ideas as 
unsuitable to his countrymen, of whom he has a more intimate know- 
ledge than the British would-be reformers of the Tsardom. That 
improved relations between the two nations are superlatively 
desirable from the British as well as the Russian point of view is un- 
disputed, and I have myself contributed in many ways to bring them 
about. A twelvemonth ago I helped to found the Anglo-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce, which has since given a strong impetus to trade 
between the two peoples. Whether Russia’s friends in this country 
should or should not export their money, as well as their political 
theories, to the Tsardom is of course a matter of which they are them- 
selves the best judges. And in the same way, whether Russians in 
return ought to accept British political tenets or link their political 
interests with ours, is for them to decide. That their decision will 
be as unfavourable to us in the latter as in the former case seems 
to men of accurate knowledge and sharp vision not improbable, from 
all the evidence available. 

To a large extent Russia’s foreign policy to-day is determined by 
her domestic requirements, by the varying strength of political cur- 
rents at home, the imminence or remoteness of dynastic or national 
dangers. Those are the main considerations to which the unreadiness 
of the Army and Navy, the financial outlook, the revolutionary propa- 
ganda, and the chaotic plight of the population lend unwonted weight 
and urgency. From this point of view there are at bottom but two 
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genuine parties in the State—that which includes all the groups which 
are compassing the overthrow of the present régime, whether by con- 
stitutional or other methods, and that which consists of the opponents 
of these. And Nicholas the Second is one of the latter. That the 
monarch and his devoted subjects will shrink from encouraging the 
enemies, native or foreign, of the dynasty and the régime is self- 
evident. It is their sacred duty. For if they honestly believe that 
the welfare of the nation, perhaps its very existence, would be 
jeopardised by the changes which the partisans of parliamentary 
government are labouring to bring about, the sentiment of patriotism 
no less than the instinct of self-preservation would move them to 
withstand the efforts of all such innovators, foreign as well as native. 
And that is the line of reasoning which Russian Conservatives followed 
and exaggerated, when they inveighed against the Duma deputation to 
England on the ground that the sympathies of our people are on the 
side of the Tsar’s adversaries. They denounced the British nation 
more virulently than wisely as a proselytising democracy, and they 
preached a Russo-German alliance with the fervour of zealous apostles 
and the arguments of special pleaders. But although their excess 
of zeal was discounted, their reasons were listened to with interest. 
Yet we ignore the Conservatives altogether. 

The Conservatives are the coming men. They are Russia’s history- 
makers of to-day and to-morrow. And this they are, not because they 
can exercise any undue influence over the Tsar or on the conduct of the 
foreign policy of the Empire, but solely because the course of that 
foreign policy will be determined by the nation’s home needs and 
interests, of which they are fast becoming the only authorised 
interpreters. And Russia’s paramount interest, as they under- 
stand it, is peace. The nation needs peace—virtually at any price. 
It is ready, must be ready, to make heavy sacrifices to avert war. 
That is the key to Russia’s réle in international politics to-day. 
With that key Baron von Aehrenthal unlocked the door to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg or his imperial 
master will probably use it to open the portals to other and more 
important possessions. And the moral support of the Germans of 
the Tsardom will, it is believed, be on his side. 

On the direct political influence of this German element of the 
population of Russia perhaps undue stress has been laid. It is not so 
powerful as people fancy. As an auxiliary means of quickening the 
spread of the Teutonic idea in the Tsardom, the influence is un- 
doubtedly worthy of consideration. But as an agency for modifying 
Russia’s relations to foreign States it isinadequate. True, the Russian 
bureaucracy—formed on the Prussian model—is still the greatest 
power in the Empire. It alone can conduct the bulk of the business 
of the country, and if by any chance the Empire were converted 
suddenly into a democratic republic, the bureaucracy, holding all the 
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threads in its hands, would still go on spinning, having first perhaps 
made a cursory act of faith in the new régime. But although a certain 
percentage of the vast army of officials is German by origin, and it may 
also be by sympathy, its effect is to weaken the Russian rather than to 
create a German spirit. 

Patriotic Russian writers like M. Menshikoff of the Novoya Vremya 
complain that the Empire is flooded by the Teutonic element. Turn 
whithersoever you will, they say, you come upon a German. One of 
the greatest lights of the Russian autocracy, the late P. Schwanebach, 
was an honest German who dearly loved the country of his origin as 
well as the land of his birth, and shrank aghast from the perspective 
of an Anglo-Russian alliance. The present Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion is named Schwartz. The late Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Lamsdorff, was a German. So, too, is the ex-Minister of Justice, 
Count Pahlen, a man whose name is synonymous with integrity and 
fairness. The late Chief of the Russian reactionaries and editor of the 
Moscow Vedomosti, Gringmuth, sprang from the German soil. In the 
Army and Navy, in the world of finance, in every branch of the public 
service it is the same. And these men who, on the whole, love order 
and method, who think hard and work well, do not look to Great 
Britain but to Germany for political inspiration. 

Indirectly, the Teutonic element is very powerful. For in every 
lucrative employment, public and private, from gardening and com- 
pounding medicines to the highest offices of State, Germans occupy 
leading positions. In the banking world especially they preponderate. 
Again, they follow the railways, picking up much of the trade and 
commerce that each new line creates. Firms in the Fatherland 
employ as commercial travellers compatriots who were born in Russia, 
are conversant with the language and manners of the people, and can 
extend the business. In this way every new district, every fresh 
country opened up by Russian railway enterprise provides a new 
market for German commerce and German industry. Bearing this 
and other kindred matters in mind, one is not surprised to learn that 
since 1893 Great Britain has forfeited her place as Russia’s best 
customer. Down to that year she had been buying more from the 
Tsar’s subjects and selling them more in return than any other nation 
on the globe. To-day Germany’s exports to Russia are double ours. 
And the Russo-German Association for the furtherance of trade 
between the two countries, which helped to attain this noteworthy 
result, confidently expects to increase it largely and speedily. By the 
German colonies, too, scattered over the Empire, the propaganda has 
been greatly furthered. On the Volga, in the provinces of Saratoff 
and Samara, there are German agricultural colonists whose influence 
is constantly felt in the same direction. In the Baltic Provinces the 
German minority, highly cultured and ethically superior, has for 
generations ruled the aboriginal races, and ruled them after the manner 
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of the Jesuits in Paraguay. Every centre of industry and commerce 
has a flourishing German community—there are 2755 such in the 
Empire—with its Lutheran church and school, its clubs, and often its 
newspapers. In Riga and Lodz—the great industrial centres of 
Western Russia—one half of the population is German. In Lodz there 
are four daily German newspapers, in St. Petersburg two dailies 
and five weeklies; in Riga, three daily and five weekly organs in 
German ; in Odessa, Libau, Reval, two papers every day. There 
are 563 churches in Russia in which divine service is conducted 
in the German tongue, and 619 educational establishments. German 
theatres are relatively numerous and well managed. There are 
1796 factories and mills owned by Germans. In three western 
districts the Germans possess property valued at 32} million pounds 
sterling. 

The German element thus forms a social and political community 
within the vast Empire of which it is an integral part. And that com- 
munity can sometimes achieve marvellous feats in the way of setting 
the State machinery rolling or modifying its movement. Its influence 
was brought into sharp relief after the Revolution of 1905, when the 
German Barons of the Baltic Province, like so many Russian land- 
owners, had their manors burned down and their property annihilated 
by anarchists. But, unlike their Slav neighbours, they moved the 
Government to give them financial aid to an extent which no other 
nationality would dream of demanding. In the manufacturing 
district of Lodz, I am assured, German operatives, called up by the 
German War Office for periodical drill, have often been authorised 
to undergo it on the spot instead of crossing the frontier and 
returning to the Fatherland, Russia thus becoming the drill-ground 
of Germany. No more eloquent proof of intimate friendship 
between two powerful nations can well be conceived. 

Underlying this and analogous tokens of amity is the conviction 
that hostilities between Russia and Germany are as impossible as 
between England and America. For over a hundred years the two 
States have never been at war with each other. Germany has come 
tolook upon these neighbourly relations on Russia’s part as immutable. 
Had it been different, had she had reason to suspect Russia’s dispo- 
sition towards her, she would doubtless have dealt with her eastern 
neighbour as she dealt with Austria and France, and is now preparing 
to treat England. Every enemy to German unity and expansion 
has been taken separately and dealt with drastically. Russia 
alone has escaped this fate because her neutrality is relied upon. 
But if it were at all likely that the Empire of the Tsars would make 
common cause with the enemies of Germany on the battlefield, it 
may safely be assumed that it would be disabled forthwith without 
political misgivings or ethical scruple. That is why during the Balkan 
crisis last March it was the Germans, not the Austrians, who tackled 
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Russia, demanded a guarantee of her good behaviour, and virtually 
forbade her to consult her allies on the subject. Russia gave way, the 
old Russo-German tradition was seemingly revived, and the Kaiser’s 
Government now appear contented. Envisaged in this light 
Wilhelm’s visit to the Finnish Archipelago, which ‘leaves inter- 
national politics exactly as they were,’ was more than a political 
incident—it was the symbol of a line of conduct which the friends of 
the Triple Entente are slow to grasp. It was at once a recognition 
of the fact that Germany is become the terror of Europe, and an 
implicit avowal that it is wiser to court than to withstand her. 

Many people here and in France express surprise that the mind of 
Russia’s ruler turned from the course along which it may yet 
perhaps travel, and failed to perceive or to appreciate the solid 
advantages offered to his people by such a close alliance with France 
and Britain as that which obtains between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. But the reasons lie upon the surface. To the Tsar, 
the dynasty, the monarchy, and perhaps to Russia’s integrity, a 
war single-handed against Germany might mean ruin. And any 
number of concessions and diplomatic humiliations would be better 
than that. .This, we are assured, is true to-day and may continue 
true for generations. And Germany, keenly alive to the situation, 
may be trusted fully to utilise the fact. 

If Germany’s attitude towards the Tsardom is governed by the 
axiom that warfare between the subjects of the Kaiser and those of 
the Tsar—and, as a consequence of this, a genuine alliance between 
Russia and Germany’s future enemies—is excluded, it seems equally 
true that Russia’s policy towards a number of other and less important 
States is grounded on the same assumption. That, at any rate, is the 
impression one receives from a survey of the relations between Russia 
and the Scandinavian Powers. If the Tsar’s advisers were making 
ready for the coming struggle they must surely realise the import- 
ance to their country and its friends of securing the sympathy and 
support of the Swedes, the Danes, and the Norwegians. They would 
therefore be keenly interested in the material well-being, political 
concord, and military strength of these northern Powers. But as a 
matter of fact we see nothing of thekind. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
is each going its own way, like the Curiatii of old, to be annihilated 
in turn. 

It is the interest of Russia—unless indeed she be resolved to con- 
nive at Germany’s hegemony—and also of France and Britain, that 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark should be drawn closer together and 
should be prepared to stand by each other through thick and thin 
against violent attacks and insidious intrigues from without. And 
this idea seemed uppermost in the mind of Russia’s leading statesman 
when he first proposed to guarantee the integrity of Sweden’s 
territory. But when it came to drafting the guarantee a different 
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impression was conveyed. For, according to Swedish accounts, which 
I have received from a good source, an attempt was made in the draft 
treaty to settle the Aaland Islands problem in a sense irreconcilable 
with that which had been agreed upon orally. And this backsliding 
weakened the friendly sentiment which the Swedes had begun to 
entertain for Russia. They lapsed back‘to the theory—erroneous, I am 
convinced, but specious—that Russia coquets with Norway and 
willingly intrigues against Norway’s neighbour. As an instance of 
this, one of the South Swedish papers, when proposing recently that 
the Oeresund be neutralised, informed its readers—and the statement 
is true—that last June when Norway and Sweden were for a wonder 
agreed to concert measures hurriedly for preserving the game in 
Spitzbergen during this season, and wished to have them discussed at 
once, Russia bluntly declined to acknowledge their right to take the 
initiative in the matter. 

Now the Swedes are perhaps the only Scandinavian people who are 
ever likely to withstand Prussianisation with arms in their hands. 
Thoroughly German in character and temperament—but German in a 
sense very far removed from Prussian °—they are still characterised 
by the racial traits enumerated by Tacitus. They possess an excellent 
army organised on the Prussian model, and are endowed with courage 
enough to employ it even against Germany if their independence were 
at stake. For the furor Teutonicus still slumbers in the breast of 
patriotic Swedes. Yet no efforts are being made by Russia, or indeed 
any other member of the Triple Hniente, to hearten them into a 
course of action which would further European as opposed to German 
interests. The very Press of Stockholm and other towns is to an 
undesirable extent in the leading-strings of Berlin, which, supplying 
it with cheap news, provides it at the same time with ready-made 
comments and opinions—anti-English, anti-Russian, anti-French. 
Scandinavia, in a word, is fast becoming an unwilling satellite of 
Prussianised Germany.’® 

Summing up, I would say that because it is highly desirable that 
the most friendly relations should be cultivated between the British 
and the Russian peoples, the utmost care ought to be taken on the one 
hand to leave internal Russian politics severely alone, and on the other 
hand not to expect from the Duma any public action or subtle 
influence calculated to modify the course of Russia’s foreign policy in 
favour of a new Triple Alliance. The character of Russia’s relations 
towards her neighbours is determined by the Tsar. He and he alone 
can conclude treaties and transform entenées into alliances. The 






° The Prussians are not Germans. They are a mixture of a race which was more 
closely akin to the Letts and Lithuanians than to the Teutons, and of the real German 


race. 
© During the Balkan crisis, for instance, Swedish public opinion favoured Germany 


and decried England and Russia. 
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reasons why he is not at present in favour of an alliance with France 
and Great Britain are personal, dynastic, national. Believing that 
in the long run hostilities between Germany and Great Britain are 
unavoidable, he holds that the certain disadvantages which would 
accrue to Russia from participation in such a sanguinary war— 
whatever its upshot—would far outweigh the possible benefits. 
And what is more and worse, he is disposed to think that an 
alliance, informal or formal, would inevitably lead to a war between 
his own country and Germany. And anything would be better 
than that. Those who desire such an alliance should therefore 
refute these tenets to the monarch’s satisfaction. That once done 
every other difficulty would fade into thin air. But it is not by 
patting and stroking the dome of the Tavrida Palace,'' so to say, 
that this feat can be accomplished. Only one or two men are capable 
of effecting it, if indeed it be feasible. It is no exaggeration to say 
that during the past two years the King has done more to establish, 
and his present Ambassador has done more to maintain, cordial 
relations between Russia and Britain, than all the pressmen and 
politicians of the two countries combined. 

But the present task is much more formidable. And although a 
strong case might be made out in support of the contention that a 
Triple Alliance would ultimately promote the best interests of the 
Tsardom, the feat has not yet been achieved. And meanwhile it is 
well to remember that this matter touches our plan of national 
defence at more than one ‘point, and that its moral is self-reliance. 
When Napoleon the Third was moving towards the fatal war that 
ruined his country and himself, he relied upon Austria because of her 
hatred of Germany, who a few years before had stunned her with a 
tremendous blow, and upon Italy, because of her supposed gratitude 
towards France, who had materially helped her to win her indepen- 
dence. But in each case he was leaning on such a broken reed as 
that on which the Jews rested when they trusted to Egypt to deliver 
them.'? There are certain boons which no allies can bestow, but 
each nation must secure for itself, and among them are liberty, 
independence, and territorial integrity. 

The situation created by the Treaty of Portsmouth cannot be dealt 
with on the old lines. That instrument constitutes a new order of 
things and demands other ideas, fresh methods, more strenuous 
efforts. Our whole scheme of imperial defence must rest upon our 
own spirit of sacrifice, our own endeavours. We must hark back to 
the old-world axioms that were in vogue when pacifism was still a 
monstrous heresy, and remember that strength attracts strength, that 
empire is a prize worth fighting for, and that the non-fighter will 
surely be struck with grave disability as in the Middle Age when he 
lacked the right to beget his own children. 

" The building in which the Duma assembles. 2 Cf, Isaiah xxx. 
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In Germany, where this is well understood, the strongest impulses 
and most fervent aspirations of to-day are imperial ; in Great Britain 
they are impulses of sport and pleasure. Doubtless here, too, one 
becomes aware of deeper elements, of longings and strivings after 
effective means of defending ourselves against aggression. But 
nobody seems able to crystallise them into a systematic scheme of 
national policy. Everything we do is patchwork. And meanwhile 
in all the other States which are most favourably disposed towards 
us, despite brave assurances to the contrary, I notice a steady 
tendency to withdraw in good time from the sphere of the 
coming Anglo-German conflict, and leave us to deal with the enemy 


single-handed. 
E. J. Ditton. 
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THE TENNYSON CENTENARY 


Ten years have passed since I made bold to claim for Tennyson a 
special rank of his own among our English poets: one without rival 
during the long Victorian era, and during the amazing period of his 
creative work, which was prolonged for sixty years. It is twenty years 
ince he published the last of these fascinating volumes, and we may 
nqw judge his place in the glorious roll of our island singers free from 
e glamour of his melody, without favour, partisanship, or fear of 
ofjence. 
| Again I make bold to insist that Tennyson still reigns in our hearts 
as alone the peer of Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth. No 
others since Wordsworth’s death in 1850, since his long silence for 
many previous years, can pretend to stand beside these four in the 
first half of the nineteenth century ; and, in the second half of the 
century, Tennyson alone is of their rank. To-day, in this centenary 
of his birth, I wish to consider two questions: What is Tennyson’s 
place in relation to these four earlier poets ? What is his place in the 
roll of all our poets since Chaucer ? 

Sound judgment insists that poets, like all writers (except perhaps 
the moral philosophers), have to be judged by their successes, not by 
their failures—by their splendid triumphs rather than by any cal- 
culable average or sum total of their product. All our poets (except 
Milton and Gray) published poetry that we can well do without, and, 
with the exception of Milton, for I will not disown Paradise Regained, 
they have all left poems which are sadly inferior to their own best. 
This, alas! is true even of Chaucer and of Spenser—nay, even of 
Shakespeare himself; at least, of some plays which bear his name. 
As to Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth (not to speak of Dryden 
or of Pope and their schools and imitators ; to say nothing of Cowper 
and Crabbe, their imitators and their schools), they have all left us 
poems which have truly irritating defects. 

Byron, who, with all his sins, was our greatest poetic force since 
Milton, was the worst offender against the form of poetry, with his 
incurable habit of breaking out into ragged doggerel and conventional 
rhetoric. Shelley, again, who is conspicuously free from these crimes, 
too often becomes so vague, transcendental, and impalpable that one 
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must be an esoteric illuminist to absorb the rays from so distant a 
star. Matthew Arnold for once quite broke his divining rod of criticism 
when he called Shelley an ‘ ineffectual angel.’ But we do feel some- 
times that Shelley was a truant angel who had lost his way, or rather 
was lost to human ken in the far-off empyrean. Nor had Shelley, with 
all his radiant light, the Titanic fire of Byron. 

Poor Keats died prematurely before he had brought to full ripeness 
his matchless gifts, and they still unearth and reissue stuff of his which 
were raw experiments, or which should never meet the public eyes 
Then, dear old Wordsworth, who in his best hour could wing his way 
beside Milton himself, would drone on for days and months together 
in insufferable commonplace. Yet, for all their misfires, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth were glorious poets. In judging 
poetry we must not weigh it by the ton as if it were a cartload of 
bricks; nor must failures be allowed to detract from successes. 
We must take account of nothing but the best. 

Now, it is the peculiar distinction of Tennyson that, in spite of his 
immense product, as great as that of Byron or of Wordsworth, he is 
never ragged, obscure, raw, or tiresome. His consummate taste and 
refined ear saved him from ever sinking into vulgarity, commonplace, 
or a cloudland of melodious words, which were the favourite sins of 
Byron, of Wordsworth, of Shelley, and of Keats. 

We might even say more than this, if we could only blot out some 
Primrose League catches and the monstrous sixteen-syllable lines of 
his decline. But for these we might say that Tennyson shares with 
Milton the high privilege of never committing himself to verses which 
have no trace of poetic form. Of all our poets Milton alone can be 
said never to have published lines unworthy of a poet—lines having 
neither melody, distinction, nor grace. We may say this of Shelley, 
if we grant that a poet may be cryptic or cloying at his own sweet 
will. In all this Tennyson ranks with Milton and Shelley, who alone 
of poets never stumble into uncouth prose. It is a great distinction 
to have produced some 60,000 lines all of which have been polished 
with uniform judgment. 

This is a rare distinction, but its value must not be overstated. 
In our estimate of poetry we must avoid the reckoning up blunders 
such as examiners score with blue pencil and use to subtract marks. 
If we did, loose-tongued, hot-headed Byron would be left at the 
bottom of the list. We have to take into account the sum of the truly 
fine things given us by the poet, the amount, variety, and range of the 
fine things, the permanent harvest of beauty, power, and insight con- 
tained in them, of a kind which is independent of place, time, or fashion. 
And in weighing it in this measure we have to admit that uniform 
grace and polish do not constitute in themselves a claim to the highest 
rank of poetry. If so, Gray would stand next after Milton. In the 
Day of Judgment, they tell us, gross offences may be forgiven for 
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the sake of transcendent merits, which will outweigh a long life of 
decorous virtue such as needs no expiation. 

For this reason the polished perfection of Tennyson’s vast product 
could not raise him to a rank above that of Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
and Wordsworth, and almost to a par with Milton, unless his best work 
. were greater than their best. In the heyday of his popularity with 
esthetic graduates of both sexes, and with the hot zealots of Church 
and State, this perfection of polish was thought to raise him to a trio 
with Shakespeare and Milton. And he himself, perhaps, would not 
have very stoutly resented such homage. But the time is past for 
such ephemeral adulation. Tennyson will hold rank with the best 
poets of the nineteenth century ; but he is certainly not in any class 
above them. 

Turn first to Byron. Byron’s best lovers ruefully admit that he had 
a tempestuous way of throwing off his thoughts roughcast—that he 
always wrote at a white heat, and too often left his first drafts un- 
corrected ; that he sometimes descended to rant, jingle, and ribaldry. 
It is a grievous fault—and grievously has Byron answered it. His 
whole immense output was made not in sixty but in little more than 
fifteen years. For four or five years he poured out poems at the 
scandalous rate of some hundreds of lines eachday. This is no sort of 
excuse for a poet’s indifference to poetic form. And if he had never 
done justice to his gifts, it would be decisive against Byron’s claim to 
be a great poet. But it is not so. He often did do justice to his 
genius, in form as well as in thought. Many parts of Childe Harold, 
of Don Juan, of Manfred, of the lyrics, even of the early romances, 
are as full of metrical charm as of noble imagination. If we were to 
sacrifice two-thirds of his hasty work, we should still have a rich volume 
of fine poetry. 

In his hours of true inspiration Byron proved himself to be a 
master of poetic form, in pure lyrics, in lyrical drama, in romantic, 
picturesque, passionate, and satiric verse. But his claim to high 
poetic rank lies in the imaginative power of theman. Those who will 
not admit him to be a poet at all, admit the magnetism of his personal 
force. He had that rare creative genius which belongs to those who 
have stirred whole ages and diverse races. There is a curious’ French 
phrase which hits off this quality : ‘ he had fire in his belly.’ With all 
his ribaldry and pose, Byron had flashes of that fire which burned in 
King David, in Aischylus, in Dante, and in Milton. He had the power 
which created new epochs in Greece, in Italy, which still, after nearly a 
hundred years, continues to resound in France, in Germany, in Scandi- 
navia, in Russia, and in America. He literally created Greece as a 
nation; and he must be counted as one of the founders of Italian 
independence. Manfred has in it a sort of Dantesque vision of Man 
and Destiny, which lifts it above any similar English poem of the 
nineteenth century, and places it beside Faust, as Goethe so justly 
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and generously felt. Tens of thousands of cultivated men and women . 
in Europe and in America delight in Byron, while they never heard of 
Keats and never read a line of Wordsworth; and some fastidious 
critics tell us that is because Byron is ‘ obvious.’ Byron is obvious 
in the sense of not being obscure ; indeed, Horace or Pope is not 
more perfectly intelligible and direct. But it is not poetic mastery to 
be able to construct enigmas in verse; and it is one of the fads of 
our time to vaunt the industrious interpretation of metrical crypto- 
grams. 

Byron, after nearly a hundred years, is known throughout the 
civilised world. He is even a national poet both in Italy and in 
Greece. He has spoken to the hearts as well as to the imagination 
of whole races : he strikes light and heat out of everything he touches : 
he moves the thought and warms the spirit as only an original genius 
can. It is affectation to tell us that the man who does this is not a 
poet because he flung off a good deal of scrambling stuff which he 
ought to have burnt. 

It is an ancient jest that Childe Harold is only Baedeker in rhyme, 
and that the Greek lyrics are artificial heroics. Why, half the sense 
of mysterious antiquity and poetic colour which the nineteenth 
century felt for Italy—all the passion it felt for the Alps—was due to 
Byron, who did for the English and for Americans what Goethe did 
‘ for Germans and Madame de Staél and Rousseau did for the French. 
As to love of the sea, no verse has ever done so much as Byron’s. 
Greek patriotism is literally the creation of Byron, for to every Hellene 
Byron is what Burns is to every Scot. This power of Byron to fuse 
his ideas into whole races places him as the first in rank, as he is the 
first in time, of the poets of the nineteenth century. In this palpable 
historic force, neither Shelley, nor Keats, nor Wordsworth approach 
Byron. Their reputation is strictly English: Byron’s is European. 
They are read only by the cultivated, Byron by all. Now, we cannot 
assign to Tennyson either the European vogue or the universal popu- 
larity which for nearly a hundred years Byron has possessed. 

We must not be misled by Swinburne’s spasmodic reviling of 
Byron. His mouthing in praise of Marlowe and in abuse of Byron 
is a type of that ill-balanced partisan criticism which does so much 
harm. Never trust a poet to judge a poet, nor a painter to judge 
a picture. They have loves and hates of their own manner or pet 
fancy. Now, Morley’s estimate of Byron is far more broad and just. 
Swinburne had an exquisite sense of melody, albeit of a somewhat 
languorous and monotonous note. Indeed, he often indulged in what 
schoolboys call ‘ nonsense verses ’"—Latin lines which would scan but 
meant nothing. Our age is too prone to value the grace and music 
of mere words rather than thought, passion, and vision. It is a sign 
of a pedant’s affectation to take Swinburne to be a greater poet than 
Byron. And for the same reason we must not allow Tennyson’s 
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exquisite form to blind us to the mass, the variety, the electric shock 
of Byron’s thunder-peal. 

When we weigh Byron in this scale—taking account of his mass, 
variety, and fire, and, above all his power over men of different race 
and language—it is impossible to place Tennyson above him. Tenny- 
son is purely, permanently English—nor do Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
much less the Alps, the Apennines, Rome, Venice, Athens, the Atlantic, 
or the Aigean, ever wring from him a cry of love and joy. Can we 
suppose that a century hence Englishmen will chant their Tennyson 
as Scots chant Burns, or as Italians and Greeks still worship Byron ? 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats lived in worlds of antique mystery and 
passion, of broadly European nature, of the manifold humanity 
common to all men of any tongue who care for imaginative work. 
Tennyson’s ‘ measured language’ and ‘sad mechanic exercise,’ how- 
ever beautiful and enchanting, belong exclusively to English homes, 
rectories, colleges, and cathedral closes—are eminently local, insular, 
and academic. No, it is only in the Fellows’ common-room and in 
country parsonages that Tennyson is still held to be the typical poet 
of the nineteenth century. 

Nor can any true lover of poetry rank Tennyson above Shelley. 
For, in the first place, Shelley has a polish of form at least equal to 
that of Tennyson, if we allow for the accidents of Shelley’s text. And 
the true lover of poetry finds in Prometheus, in Hellas, in the West © 
Wind, in the Skylark a melodious thrill such as not only Tennyson 
never sounded, but no English poet save Shakespeare and Milton alone. 
It is true that there is a great deal of Shelley which is too subtle and 
too ethereal for ‘the general,’ and perhaps will ever remain the 
privilege of the cultured few, and for the most part of English race. 

Shelley has no small measure of Byron’s human and social enthu- 
siasm, of his passion for the splendour and majesty of Nature, of 
that trumpet-note of humanity, of that vision of a regenerate future, 
which in Byron redeem his many sins against true taste. If Shelley 
did not impose his personality upon his age as did Byron, he was 
undoubtedly a far more consummate master of his poetic instrument. 
And in this he must be counted as even superior to Tennyson ; whilst 
it would be difficult to produce any important addition to English 
poetry in the veteran Victorian poet which we could not match in the 
earlier Georgian poet, cut off in his prime. To rank Tennyson above 
Shelley would be to rank him also above Byron. And yet, with all 
his faultless metrical resources, Tennyson wants the intellectual 
force of Byron and the intellectual distinction of Shelley. 

The case is different with Keats ; for Keats himself is only a pro- 
mise, and his small volume of poems is itself but a fragment. We 
must never forget that what we prize of Keats was written before 
he was twenty-four—at an age before Milton had written Lycidas or 
Shakespeare had written Venus and Adonis. As I said once, Keats 
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was ‘an unformed, untrained, neuropathic youth of genius whose 
whole achievement came earlier in life than that of almost any other 
man recorded in our literature, indeed in any literature.’ It is rather 
irritating to find some neuropathic critics of our decadence asserting 
that Keats’s really magical gift for poetic form—a gift that reminds 
us of that of Sappho or Theocritus—was enough to constitute him a 
poet of the first rank. Keats will always be to us a great ‘ Perhaps’ 
—one who might have been one knows not what—st qua fata aspera 
rumpat. Yet, whatever the wonderful promise of the hapless youth, 
neither his range of vision, nor his force, nor his intellect were such 
as to place him in the foremost rank. The large achievement, the 
serious thought, and the inexhaustible fancy of Tennyson are of an 
altogether different order and appeal to a far maturer mind. 

We more easily compare Tennyson with Wordsworth. Both had 
very long life, wholly and solely devoted to the poetic art ; they were 
essentially poets of Nature; both given to meditation, moral and 
religious musing rather than to action; both have exercised a per- 
manent influence over the poetic ideal of their age. Wordsworth 
carried his love of solitary musing and of rustic simplicity to a point 
where they often degenerated into tiresome reiteration and even 
laughable banality ; whilst Tennyson’s unerring taste kept him free 
from such vexatious commonplace. The most ardent Wordsworthians 
agree to leave out of account no small part of Wordsworth’s 
immense product ; whilst no loyal Tennysonian would imitate their 
example. Though Tennyson published much which is not equal to 
his best, he never wearies us with truly unreadable prosing as does 
Wordsworth. Yet Wordsworth’s best is of an order quite as high 
as is Tennyson’s best. To say the truth, I turn more often to the 
Excursion than to In Memoriam ; and there are sonnets, odes, and 
lyrics of Wordsworth which I would not sacrifice even to save the 
Idylls, Maud, and lyrics of Tennyson’s early and best manner. 

Neither Coleridge, nor Scott, nor Burns, nor Campbell, nor Landor 
belong to the first rank as poets, however ardent be our delight in 
their special triumphs. The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and a few 
lyrics and hymns are a joy for ever ; but the sum of Coleridge’s muse 
is neither full enough nor powerful enough to place him beside Byron, 
Shelley, or Tennyson. Burns is so exclusively national, and Scott 
is so entirely the romancist, that we do not count either as in the 
foremost roll of English poetry, with all the exquisite ring of their 
lovely songs and ballads. And Campbell, Landor, and some others 
who have left us memorable things have not given us enough in 
measure and in power to place them amongst the greatest names of 
the nineteenth century. 

The twentieth century will adjudge this rank to Byron, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and Keats, and beyond question Tennyson will be held 


to be their peer. Their peer, I say, not their superior ; or, if superior 
R2 
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to any one of the four, to Keats, on the ground that his work is frag- 
mentary and immature. But I cannot believe that any other poet of 
the second half of the century will permanently be placed beside the 
great men of the first half. Our beloved Robert Browning belongs 
in a sense to the first as well as to the second half of the nineteenth 
century ; and, though he touches at times on Byron’s and on Shelley’s 
themes, he must be counted rather of the later Victorian world. By 
the ‘later Victorian world’ I mean that of subtle, psychologic, 
analytic conception, of elaborately minted phrase, and daring 
metrical experiments. 

Browning had rare genius, a keen and broad view of life, masculine 
philosophy, creative power ; and in these gifts he was more akin to 
Byron than was Tennyson. We need not deny the contention of 
ardent Browningites that his mental force was both deeper and more 
robust than that of Tennyson. But a poet needs not only mental 
force but unique form, melody, grace, the inevitable and unforgettable 
word which gives wings to his thought. Browning has given us now 
and then a ballad and a lyric of glorious music, apparently to show 
us that he could write musical verse when he deigned to humour us. 
But a great poet does not bury profound ideas in cryptograms that 
we have to unravel as if they were puzzle-locks, nor does he twist and 
torture the King’s English into queer vocables that raise a smile. 

We have just lost two men of genius, both of whom were typical 
examples of the later Victorian world—though in quite opposite 
veins. Meredith was a brilliant novelist rather than a poet ; and all 
he had to say in poetry—and he had the poetic soul—would have 
been more truly said in prose. Nature had denied him an ear for 
music in verse, to which he seems insensible, just as Beethoven’s 
deafness never permitted him to hear his own magnificent symphonies. 
For all its subtlety and originality, Meredith’s verse is unreadable by 
reason of its intolerable cacophony. I doubt if he ever wrote a 
piece which would have satisfied Tennyson’s infallible sense of har- 
monious rhythm. 

Swinburne, on the other hand, with a marvellous gift for har- 
wonious rhythm, seemed to regard this quality as the be-all and 
ead-all of poetry. For my part, I cannot feel that he ever added 
much after he first burst upon the world with the splendid promise 
of his Atalanta in 1865, though for more than forty years he con- 
tinued to publish poems. His marvellous metrical agility, the 
melodious piping in honied words ‘long-drawn-out,’ the apparently 
inexhaustible fountain of harmonies at his command, all this for a time 
is fascinating. But erelong the flow of mellifluous epithets and of 
haunting rhymes begins to pall on us. The verse lives in a tarantula 
of alliteration, assonance, consonance, and artful concatenation of 
sounds. It is very beautiful; but at last it becomes monotonous, 
cloying, a mannerism. And what does it all come to in the end? 
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What is there to think out? What does it mean? For what is all 
this passion? And why do these interminable sonatas never end— 
or why, indeed, should they end? Only in the decadence of a silver 
age could Swinburne be placed in a rank with Tennyson. 

If neither Browning nor Swinburne will hereafter take rank with 
Tennyson, surely no others of his contemporaries or successors will 
do so. Let us have done with cliques, and schools, and fads! For 
my part I honour and enjoy them all in turn ; but I will not let my 
honour or my delight blind me to defects in those I love ; nor will 
a balanced judgment suffer me to exalt a favourite for some con- 
spicuous charm. Shakespeare and Milton stand apart in a world 
of their own, without rival or peer—hors concours—for they are the 
poets not of English literature but of all literature. Chaucer and 
Spenser are more honoured than read ; the men of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are more read than honoured. And we 
now feel sure that Tennyson will hold an honoured place with the 
great names of the nineteenth century—not above them, hardly 
below them, but finally enrolled in their glorious company. 


FrREDERIC HARRISON. 
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THE ‘NATIVE’ PROBLEM AND SANE 
IMPERIALISM 


THe missionaries of the Protestant Churches are at the bottom of 
the present ‘native ’ unrest in India and Africa, just as they were to 
a certain extent at the bottom of what was called negro unrest in the 
West Indies during the beginning and middle of the nineteenth century, 
an unrest which it was prophesied (falsely) would lead to the extirpa- 
tion of the whites in that part of tropical America, and to the creation 
of numerous imitations of Haiti out of the British West Indies. 

During the last two hundred and four years, the missionaries of the 
Churches or sects which branched off from the Roman ' and Anglican 
communions in the 16th and 17th centuries have sown the dragon’s 
teeth of education, and we now find ourselves face to face with a large 
crop of yellow, brown, and black men (and even women) asking, as 
a consequence of being as well educated as the average British artisan, 
for the same right to have a voice in the government of their own 
countries and the disposal of the money raised by their own taxation. 

The Quakers began it when, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, they raised the question of the equal rights of men of all 
colours and races in the British West Indies and what are now the 
United States. The Baptists deported to ‘the plantations ’ followed 
suit. Then came the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
1698 (Church of England)’ and the Lutheran Moravians in 1722; 
followed after a long interval by the Baptist Missionary Society in 
1792, the London Missionary Society (1795), the Scottish Missionary 
Society in 1796, and Church Missionary Society in 1799, representing 
the ‘ Evangelical ’ section of the Anglican Church. Most noteworthy 
from the point of view of this article was the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, because it financed and supported the Danish 
Lutheran missionaries in India from the year 1719. 

? IT am not overlooking the educational work of the Jesuits in India, America, and 
Portuguese Africa, or of the Roman Church generally in the last and present centuries ; 
but owing to various circumstances this work had no effect on the British Empire 
until quite recently. 


? There was also the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(1701), but this for a long time applied itself only to British America and to white 


people. 
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Early in the nineteenth century were founded great Protestant: 
societies of educational propaganda. The (British) Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, the Lutheran Missions of Berlin and of the Rhine, 
the Protestant Church of France (Paris Evangelical Mission), the 
Norwegian Society (Zululand), various missionary organisations of 
the American Methodist and Baptist Churches, the splendid Basel 
Mission of Switzerland, vied with one another, and with their English 
brethren of the same or similar denominations, in educating the natives 
of Africa, India,* China, and the Pacific Archipelagoes. 

They were sowing the dragon’s teeth. If the ancestors of a certain 
type of living ‘ Imperialist ’ had possessed the foresight and the power 
at, let us say, the close of the eighteenth century, they would— 
assuming that they shared the views of their:descendants as to the 
ruling of our Empire by sheer force—have sternly forbidden the 
education on European lines of any of our subject races. This class 
of thinker certainly did exist, here and there, in the West India Com- 
mittee of that period and the Honourable East India Company. The 
latter forbade anything like Christian propaganda or Christian 
education in its East Indian dominions. But as early as 1705 King 
Frederick the Fourth of Denmark had sent Lutheran teachers to 
the eastern coast of India ; and at the close of the eighteenth century 
there was ruling over Denmark a monarch—Christian the Seventh— 
in some respects enlightened and in advance of his age—who not 
only carried on a vehement crusade against slavery, but personally 
encouraged and financed the despatch of Danish and British Baptist 
missionaries to India. In those days Denmark had a certain foothold 
in the Far East in possessing the Nicobar Islands and one or two 
trading posts on or near the coasts of the Bay of Bengal. Under the 
protection of Christian the Seventh the British Baptists (Henry Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward) started at the Danish settlements of Sirampur 
and Tranquebar the work of educating the natives of India in the 
English language and in the principles of Christianity. As regards 
the last, they may not have made much progress ; but by their transla- 
tions of the Bible and their earnest attempt to induct their pupils 
and converts into the science, history, and languages of Europe, they 
commenced a work which has since increased mightily and which is 
really the main cause of the present unrest in India. 

Men of this stamp in England made their influence felt in the 
councils of the British Empire all through the first half of the nineteenth 
century, so that the Government of India under either Company or 
King was not long (1813) in reversing its previous policy and starting 
to educate the millions of India almost more zealously and more 
thoroughly at one time than the peasants of England and Ireland. 


* It was mostly the American educational missionary societies that prepared the 
recent revolutionary reform and desire for constitutional government—‘for the 
franchise’ in Turkey. 
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Thus we created this ‘Babu’ class of English-speaking clerks, 
lawyers, merchants, and petty officials, often saddled with an in- 
appropriate and useless education ; thus we called into being minds 
very like our own; personalities who, having studied the lessons of 
European history, having followed the processes by which the 
Catholics of the United Kingdom, the Jews, the labouring classes 
(Chartists), had become emancipated and franchised, very naturally 
drew the deduction that their turn must be at hand ; that if a native 
of India, of no matter what religion or race, paid taxes and obeyed 
the law, he should have some vote, some power of control over the 
Government that taxed him. 

The battle of popular representation in the West Indies was 
fought out between 1882 and 1899 (though the elective constitutions 
of some of the islands are of anterior date). In moments of excessive 
liberalism, extremely elaborate constitutions and large franchises were 
bestowed on this, that, or the other island ; and sometimes the wrong 
kind of franchise was given ; while constitutions in their scope and 
detail worthy of the Russian or the Indian Empires were conferred on 
islands with the area and population of Surrey. But in a general 

lay things have righted themselves, and, so far as I could judge from 
he recent journey through the British West Indies, if there is any 
one part of the British Empire which is thoroughly contented with 
British rule and where the coloured non-Caucasian races predominate 
very considerably in numbers, it is the British West Indies. The 
people are free, and they know it. They are so well endowed with 
the means of expressing their opinions, and influencing the Govern- 
ment of their own particular island, that there seems to be no element 
of real discontent. They are even ‘ free to slay themselves ’ ; and as, 
unfortunately, the mass of the West Indian negroes (like the mass of 
the English, Welsh, and Irish peasantry) is still very uneducated 
and cannot grasp the importance of the ‘mosquito’ theory, local 
negro opinion in Barbados, in Jamaica, and most of the other British 
West India islands is able by its stupidity to clog the action of the 
local Governments in spending a great deal of money for a purpose 
of inestimable good—the extirpation of all diseases conveyed from 
one human being to another through the agency of mosquitoes and 
ticks, the abolition of which is a mere question of pounds, shillings and 
pence, and the application of modern science. 

I believe I am correct in saying that, so far as the franchise of 
British Guiana is concerned, it is likewise distributed without distinc- 
tion of race orcolour. When alittle better and more modern education 
is diffused throughout the British West Indies we shall probably 
see in them the most happily governed section of the British Empire 
which is inhabited by a diversity of human races. 

In broad outlines, the situation in India at the present day may 
be thus expressed : Between the frontiers of the British sphere in 
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south-eastern Persia and the frontier of Siam; between the frontier 
of Tibet and Cape Comorin, there are in round numbers 300,000,000 
of non-European races and peoples subject to the British Empire. 
About 150,000,000 of these are still under their own rulers, who rule 
quite despotically, though sometimes by the aid of counsellors and 
Ministers, but who rule under the supervision of a British Resident 
or a Governor, almost invariably a man of the widest knowledge, 
completest impartiality, and indiscriminating sympathies. In these 
‘native ’ States education is on a far lower scale of efficiency than 
on British territory, and as one never hears of troubles or uprisings, the 
people in their present stage of culture are presumably contented 
with the despotic rule of their prince, and have no doubt many indi- 
rect ways of making their feelings known. We may write them off as 
‘contented ’—contented as we might be in some English county or 
colony under a very stupid local government, but one which was at 
any rate composed of our own countrymen and not of foreigners. 

Quite half the area of India, however, has King Edward the 
Seventh as its only sovereign, and is governed by British officials 
from the United Kingdom. Until Lord Morley’s projected measures 
come into effect throughout all ‘ British ’ India, the natives have no 
direct voice in the government of their own country, no say as to the 
amount of taxation which shall be imposed, or the manner in which 
the taxes shall be spent. Neither (it might be said) do the Europeans 
born or settled in those countries have anything of the kind ; but 
then they are very few in number and no important European interest is 
unrepresented on the councils of the Viceroy and of the great Indian 
Governments, while the English Press is practically unfettered, 
provided it expresses its opinions in the English language. It can 
deliver itself of the sharpest criticism and of personalities which 
just stop short of libel (if it chooses) without incurring penalties. 
The native Press, on the other hand (and perhaps wisely at the present 
juncture), is gagged. 

Some little while ago a writer, reviewing the condition of India, 
pointed out that all legislative measures of any importance were 
published in the Government gazettes for some time before they 
passed into law, and that during this interval educated native opinion 
could express itself freely on the subject of these measures, both 
orally and through the native Press. But this was in the days when the 
native Press had been set free and could print what it chose. I do 
not say that it is not free still to descant on projected laws and on the 
actions of officials, but it must accomplish this task so guardedly that 
its condition is no freer than the Press of Russia as applied to the 
same purposes. 

As an additional cause of unrest you must add to this felt want of 
a franchise the often tactless and even tyrannical behaviour of a 
small proportion of the British in India. I write these words advisedly 
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and after some personal experience of India. It is better that we 
should face facts. The Indian Civil Service consists for the most part 
of the best type of Englishman, Irishman, or Scotchman which could 
be sent out to India to govern and administer ; and where these men 
are placed in lonely positions of great responsibility and far-reaching 
tule, the world has probably never known and cannot show at the 
present time their equal for justice, intuition, knowledge, and sympathy 
with a subject people. But some of the lesser officials perhaps of the 
uncovenanted service—magistrates, justices of the peace, soldiers 
employed in civilian posts—do not always attain this high standard 
of excellence. It is known to me as a fact that of late years there 
have been a sufficient number of harsh and even savage judgments 
—excessive terms of imprisonment, for example, for relatively small 
crimes—imposed by hot-tempered urban magistrates, to have caused 
an extremely bitter feeling to reverberate through Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces, and the Bombay Presidency. I know personally 
several Englishmen in India who yield to no one in their loyalty to the 
Empire or their enthusiasm for that Empire, but who have felt com- 
pelled to draw public attention, through the Press or by personal 
intervention, to the injustice of certain sentences, and have even 
succeeded in getting one or two of them revised or reversed. Of 
course, in consequence, they—the real Imperialists—were attacked by 
the Jingo section in India—the real Little Englanders—and their 
lives were made intolerable, perhaps even their business affected 
and damaged, because they had attempted to stand up against errors 
of justice in the same way in which magistrates are pilloried in the 
columns of Truth. Yet I make bold to say that men of this description 
have done more to mitigate the present feeling of unrest in India 
than their fellow-countrymen of the cast of thought satirised by 
Bernard Shaw in a recent prohibited play—the Britishers whose one 
remedy for unrest or dissatisfaction at home and abroad is ‘ Shoot 
him—or her—down.’ 

The ‘shooting down’ or ‘holding down’ policy, if it was to be 
adopted at all as the watchword of the British Empire, should have 
been nailed to our mast in 1792, before the first educating missionaries 
went out to British India. To adopt it now is well-nigh an impossi- 
bility. It seems to me that, unless we can face, digest, and gradually 
provide for, prudently admit the demand of the black, brown, and 
yellow peoples under our sway for a voice—and a slowly increasing 
voice—in their own destinies, we must be prepared to face an awful 
national rebellion in India and an uprising of the negro throughout 
British Africa. 

Fortunately, the present Administration has realised the situation 
in India, and I think all reasonable men would unite in wishing that 
Lord Morley’s measures should have a fair trial before we decide 
to abrogate or to enlarge them. 
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We ought to remind ourselves from time to time that, indomitable _ 
as may be our national courage, lofty as may be our national pride, 
we are only a nation of at most 44,000,000 of pink-and-white people, 
and that we at present rule or attempt to rule at least 350,000,000 of 
black, brown, and yellow people, only about 4,000,000 of which have 
franchise on the same terms as their white fellow-citizens. Even if 
you add to the 44,000,000 of the United Kingdom the 14,000,000 of 
the same race in the rest of the British Dominions, you only have 
approximately 58,000,000 of white people to control 350,000,000. 
We have, it is true, a far better knowledge of how to do things, in- 
finitely more money, more cohesion, an armament by sea and by 
land that is only limited by our spending power ; but as against this 
must not be forgotten the tremendous vis inertia of sullen discord 
which might be developed in discontented Africans or Asiatics. I am 
convinced that if the British Empire is to hold together, to continue 
indefinitely, and to remain comparatively in the future as in the 
past the most beneficent human organisation yet invented by man, 
it can only be on the basis of mutual trust, affection, and co-operation. 

This happy condition will not be secured by abusing as ‘ Little 
Englanders ’ or under any other opprobrious term the members who 
ask questions in Parliament regarding native grievances, questions 
asked on behalf of peoples who in many cases have no free repre- 
sentation of their own ; or by describing certain journals or reviews as 
unpatriotic if they attempt to inquire closely into the native policy of 
Natal, into administrative defects in India, or causes of discontent 
in any other portion of the British Empire which is not self-governed. 
Sometimes these questions are foolish (possibly), are based on inaccurate 
or even false information; sometimes the ventilation of ‘native’ 
grievances in the public Press is too much made the vehicle of party 
attack on the Administration in power. But the equally noisy section 
of the ‘ shoot ’°em down’ Imperialists (many of whom are untravelled 
or unobservant men or women) do not seem to realise to what an 
extent this asking of questions in Parliament, this openness of the 
British Press to the discussion of all subjects, is a safety valve for all 
those vast portions of the Imperial dominions which are in slow 
process of transformation, wherein it has not hitherto been possible 
to grant any measure, or a full measure of administrative independence 
and self-government. I really dread to think what would be the 
results if this safety valve of the question in Parliament or the leading 
article of a powerful newspaper were not in existence. 

Only—I suppose—that it is a measure too revolutionary for our 
staid progress of legislation, I should like to see this irresponsible 
representation of ‘ native’ grievances replaced by the proper repre- 
sentation of great ‘ native’ communities in the British Parliament. 
Where it is not wise as yet to create local legislatures and grant a 
local suffrage, might there not be—as there has long been in France— 
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some means whereby the portions of India not under native sovereigns, 
and all those Crown Colonies and Protectorates at present without 
representative institutions, were represented directly in the Imperial 
Parliament by a few persons whom the natives of the aforesaid 
countries have freely elected ? 

As a rule—an unbroken rule, I believe—when India or the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates have to be represented in London or 
elsewhere at any great conference, ceremony, or function, they are 
represented not by natives of those countries (however distinguished 
they may be), but by English officials designated by the India Office 
or by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 

But there must be ‘ give ’ as well as ‘ take ’ in any earnest attempt 
to advance with the times and gradually to pave the way ‘from 
precedent to precedent ’ towards a more perfectly governed empire. 
There are miseducated natives of India who are attempting to deal 
more harmfully with their mother land than the stupidest British 
soldier who, in the days before Lord Curzon’s or Lord Kitchener’s 
reforms, may have kicked a coolie in the stomach and have broken 
his spleen, or have shot at a native marker at the butts for not cheating 
in the score ; yet who was—and is—the one certain bulwark against 
an Afghan raid. Some true friend of India, some native of India 
should compile from the most accurate records available the history 
of the people of India under the Mughal Empire between 1526 and 
1761; or, better still, from the time that the Muhammadans invaded 
India in 711 down to the real effective establishment of the British 
power. During this period the soil of India has been blood-soaked, 
the loss of life has been frightful, the sum of human agony and misery 
unapproached elsewhere (that is, at least, what I deduce from such 
studies of Indian history as the ordinary Englishman may acquire, 
made perhaps more real to me by my own journeys in India). If, on the 
one hand, there are criticisms and complaints of the present method of 
administering India, or even of the new method under Lord Morley’s 
reforms, an honest man would put into the hands of the Indian student 
not only a legitimate criticism of the government of to-day, but an 
exact record of the government of the past. This student, then, 
might be brought to realise what would happen to India if the British 
withdrew or were driven out of it within the next fifty years: in all 
probability a desolating warfare between Muhammadan and Hindu ; 
Pagan and Buddhist ; Chinese and Tibetans versus Bengalis ; Afghans 
(the worst of all India’s enemies) against Sikhs (the best of all India’s 
peoples). There are at the present time only two religions in India 
that have made for peace and humanity—the Jains and the Christians ; 
and they only number unitedly 4,300,000. 

What would it mean to India, the loss of British credit and capital ? * 


* Who would invest money in India—or at what rate of interest—without the 
guarantee of Great Britain ? 
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What causes have been gained, what aspirations secured by murder 
and outrage? There would probably be now established the self- 
government of Ireland had it not been for the work of the Irish 
dynamiters and the assassins of Cavendish and Burke. The English 
people can, fortunately, be persuaded, chaffed, and sermonised into 
the granting of reforms ; but, so far as their history goes, they have 
never been driven to legislation by deeds of violence. One can make 
oneself vastly disagreeable to a tyrannical minority without breaking 
the law. Any more bomb outrages in India, or shooting at trains 
(slaying almost invariably people quite unconcerned with the issues 
at stake), or assassinations in England, will do far more than the 
stupidity of English Jingoes to impede the progress of representative 
institutions in India. Let constitutional methods (and the Irish Home 
Rule party have taught us their efficiency) be patiently pursued, and 
India will slowly ripen towards self-government ; women in Britain, 
as in Australia, New Zealand, and Colorado, will receive that 
franchise which is unquestionably their due; and other grievances 
and inadequacies be gradually set right. 

But there should be no backward step in the British Empire. 
And we are threatened with such now in South Africa. By the 
Acts of 1853 and 1892 the franchise under the constitution of Cape 
Colony was conferred on all inhabitants of that Colony without 
distinction of race or colour. Under the existing circumstances of 
that Colony a property qualification of a moderate kind has been 
wisely instituted (it is actually the possession of property worth 75I. 
or the receipt of a minimum salary or wages of 501. per annum); and 
all persons applying to be registered as voters are required to prove 
their literacy by being able to write intelligibly their name and address. 
The white population of Cape Colony at the present day in round 
figures is 580,000. The ‘coloured’ population is 1,820,000. This 
last is divided into 300,000 coloured persons of mixed European and 
African descent and 1,520,000 negroes. Can it be said by anybody 
who reviews the history of Cape Colony since 1853 that the coloured 
element in the population has abused these privileges? It has even 
been so modest in exercising them that (I think I am right in saying), 
although many districts of Cape Colony are inhabited by nothing but 
negroes, a large proportion of whom are well educated, they have not 
even as yet returned to the Cape Parliament a negro to represent 
them: they have preferred to elect a white man. But this is partly 
because they are completely satisfied with things as they stand. 
Possibly very few of them cast their votes, but some fifty thousand 
of them possess the franchise and could exercise it if they pleased ; 
and with that they are perfectly content. 

Yet I grieve to learn and to state that there is a powerful party, 
supported mainly by the Dutch element in the Transvaal and the 
British in Natal, which desires, as soon as the Act of Union is passed, 
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and sanctioned by King Edward, to disfranchise the coloured people 
of Cape Colony. I am brushing aside sophistries and the involved 
hypocrisies which spring so naturally to the mouth and pen of the 
Anglo-Saxon (and the Dutchman is simply a descendant of the Anglo- 
Saxons who did not migrate to Britain). It is on this issue that a 
deputation has now come to England to plead with the British Govern- 
ment as a condition of its sanctioning the union of all South Africa 
(an event which almost everyone heartily desires to see accomplished) 
to exact a promise from the responsible Governments in South Africa 
that the status quo of the ‘ native ’ franchise question shall be respected 
—in other words, that after the unification of South Africa the South 
African Parliament shall not take away the franchise as it exists at 
present from the coloured and negro peoples in Cape Colony. Educated 
negro opinion in South Africa, as represented by Mr. Mangena and 
others, asks for no more than this. They realise the extremely difficult 
positions at present between the two races in the Transvaal and 
Natal; they realise that, in cutting off Basutoland from the Orange 
Free State and in guaranteeing the independence and self-government 
of the Basuto from 1868 onwards, the British Government practically 
provided a solution of the ‘native’ question in the Orange State. 
The country now occupied by the Boers and British settlers in the 
Orange Colony was by the valour of the Boers conquered from the 
devastating hordes of Moselekatse, at a time when it had been almost 
depopulated. But for the Boer victory over Amangwane and 
Amandebele there would have been scarcely any human inhabi- 
tants left in what is now Basutoland. Even more has this been 
the case with Natal, where the negro population was reduced (it 
is estimated) to scarcely more than 10,000 by the raids and massacres 
of Dingiswayo, Chaka, and Dingane, before it became a British 
Colony. Now the negro population of Natal proper stands at 
700,000.° 

The white population of the whole Colony of Natal (which now 
has an area of 35,371 square miles) is only about 95,000. There are 
only six negroes in Natal who possess the franchise at the present 
moment. Well, so be it. The circumstances of Natal are difficult 
and peculiar, and nothing is to be gained by forcing the question of 
negro franchise. Far better for negroes, as well as for white men, at 
the present day is a Natal governed by Europeans than a Natal 
governed by negroes. If the Kafirs of Natal cannot live happily . 
without obtaining a vote, they must set to work to educate themselves 
and make money: above all, to make money. The possession of 
money is the surest route to the purchase of freedom. Let the negro 
not forget that it was by incessant industry and the making of money 

5 That these Bantu negroes have prospered and increased under British rule is 


shown by the fact that the present population of Zululand—until recently governed 
by native chiefs—is barely 250,000, as compared with the 700,000 of old Natal. 
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that the Jews fought their way to an honoured position in the modern 
world. 

Then as to the Transvaal. That, too, was a country becoming 
rapidly depopulated through the savagery of its negro peoples until 
it was taken possession of by the emigrant Boers. As to the regions 
beyond, they have only recently emerged from a long-continued 
period of slave raids and intertribal slaughter. Their education is 
proceeding apace under missionary societies ; yet their right to the 
franchise will scarcely become a burning question for the next thirty 
years. 

But all educated black and coloured men in South Africa at the 
present day (under which category there are at least 500,000 people) 
have their eyes fixed on the franchise in Cape Colony. If this is taken 
away by the new South African Parliament (by the two-thirds majority 
suggested), I make bold to say that the seeds will be sown of a pro- 
found discontent with the white man’s rule and an utter disbelief in 
the advantages of belonging to the British Empire. I do not think 
that a more disastrous step backwards could be taken in Africa. 
I would hope that the bishops and archbishops who are now rightly 
agitating on behalf of the maltreated natives of the Congo, of whom 
we are one of the guardians and guarantors, will not the less raise 
their voices on behalf of the enfranchised negroes and mulattos, 
Grikwa, and Malays of Cape Colony, from whom it may be attempted 
to remove that franchise (which they have never hitherto abused) 
when the union of South Africa is effected. 

I would press this question merely on the plea of expediency, and 
not of sentiment. Even supposing during the next twenty years 
that the coloured electors of Cape Colony did elect a coloured man to 
represent them in the supreme Parliament of South Africa? Why 
should that be such an odious possibility to the future million and a 
half of white people in that sub-continent, wherein there is also a 
coloured—mainly negro—population of 7,000,000? Surely it is not 
the ‘ Imperial ’ way of looking at the question, with such possibilities 
as may be dawning before the great South African Dominion? It 
seems to me a provincial, a narrow-minded point of view, such as 
one should not expect from prominent white politicians in the four 
great Colonies of South Africa, who, besides knowing well the needs 
of their own immediate districts, ought to be well informed and deeply 
interested in the remainder of Africa. You cannot detach South 
Africa from the rest of Africa, for this fact, among others, that in all 
the territory between Tanganyika and the Cape of Good Hope, which 
is under the British flag, there is a negro population of nearly 7,000,000, 
at least six and a half millions of which speak Bantu languages closely 
related to those of East, West, and Equatorial Africa. The mission- 
educated natives of Buganda and of other parts of East Africa ; of 
Nyasaland and of the Barotse country ; of the Congo basin ; of the 
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great British West African possessions, have all got their attention 
turned to the present state of affairs in South Africa. 

Again, it seems to be assumed by the real ‘ Little Englanders,’ 
the people who will not observe and connote, that all these African 
peoples north of the Zambezi have no voice, no understanding, no 
means of making themselves agreeable or disagreeable to the Imperial 
idea. Butthey have. A large number of them speak, read, and write 
English with fluency ; they have their own newspapers; they are 
visiting England, and are being educated there in increasing numbers. 
In the West Indies as in West Africa the negroes are at present 
ardent Imperialists because they have found in the British Empire 
an immense relief from native conditions of anarchy and bloodshed, 
vast resources in capital, and an unfaltering spirit of justice which 
has, especially of late, made no distinctions of race and colour. These 
people and the still small class (proportionately) of educated men in 
India will observe with the greatest interest the course which will 
be taken by the British Government in regard to the protection of 
the interests of the ‘ coloured’ people in South Africa, and their own 
views as to the advantages of belonging to the British Empire will 
inevitably be tempered by the results of such action. 


H. H. Jounston. 





SOUTH AFRICAN UNION AND THE 
COLOUR QUESTION 


Since arriving in England a few weeks ago I have repeatedly been 
asked whether the foundations of South African union are well and 
truly laid. My qualified affirmative—of necessity qualified; every- 
body can point to something which he thinks might be improved 
upon—met, on one occasion, with the remark: ‘ Well, whether the 
Union is good or bad, we must make the best of it: the people of 
South Africa want it, so we cannot do otherwise than give it our 
benediction. It seems to promise well, but what other nation, after 
throwing away 250 millions of money and thousands of lives firmly 
to establish their rule in a country, would abandon the fruits, as we 
are doing? What do we reap from the war, except the right to send 
out a Governor-General and to police the Union sea-board ? ’ 

The answer is, much. And never more than now, when European 
armaments are being menacingly increased and the cloud of war sits 
darkly on the horizon. In order to appreciate the position, let us 
assume the Republics still in being, and Britain embroiled in Europe. 
What then would be her situation? First of all she would be com- 
pelled simply as a precautionary measure to increase her garrison at 
the Cape. Next, if agents of the enemy succeeded, as they would 
strive to succeed, in dragging the Republics into the quarrel, she 
would be compelled to send out an expeditionary force, and to embark 
on a harassing campaign in addition to facing her difficulties at 
home. 

Or assume the whole land British, but disaffected, as it would 
have been under an Imperial policy less generous than that adopted 
after Vereeniging. An augmented garrison would be required to keep 
the peace, and if our European antagonist were he whose South 
African frontier is coterminous with that of Cape Colony, raids from 
his confines would throw half the country into revolt. 

‘In either case, republics or no republics, South Africa would 
gravely occupy the Imperial authorities and be a serious weakness to 
the Empire. 

How different is the fact! South Africa, united and contented, 
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is to Britain and the Empire only a source of strength. The Home 
Government, instead of being distracted during hostilities in Europe 
by desperate events six thousand miles away, will be able to devote 
themselves wholly to the conflict at their doors. Their armies, 
instead of being scattered, will be available for concentration within 
the area where they most are required. The people of South Africa, 
Dutch as well as English, instead of being at each other’s throats 
and detaining regiments who could be usefully employed elsewhere, 
will manfully bear their share in combating the common foe, whether 
he present himself in South Africa or abroad. 

In war or peace, United South Africa will be to the Empire nothing 
less than are Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. Under the Act 
of Union the Imperial factor will have as much scope and the Imperial 
spirit be as virile in South Africa as in any of the other dominions ; 
South Africa’s obligations to the Crown, and her fulfilment of them, 
will not be inferior to those of her neighbours. So much for the 
written covenant. In that which is not written, save in the hearts 
of the people, South Africa will prove as faithful as her sisters to the 
trust reposed in her. Her people, Dutch and English, will be British 
in the broadest sense: the sense accepted by the Scotsman, the 
Irishman, the Welshman, and the French Canadian. When visiting 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, some of the Imperial Press delegates dis- 
covered that the deadly sin was to charge a Scotsman with being 


English, although that same Scot was ready to slay and to be slain 
for Britain. What is true of the Scot, or the Irishman, or the French- 
man, who, proud of his race—sometimes provokingly proud—never- 
raaeris is a good son of oe will be true also of the Dutchman. 


The ichndonl of the Unien Conetitation which have Neoetved 
most consideration during the conferences in this country between 
the Government and the South African delegates, and which chiefly 
attract public attention, are the so-called ‘colour clauses.’ They 
may be divided into two categories: those which affect the native 
and coloured inhabitants of the self-governing Colonies and the 
territories under Colonial control, like the Transkei and Zululand, 
and those which relate to the inhabitants of regions like Basutoland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swazieland, administered by the 
Imperial Government. 

As regards the first class, it is not proposed in the beginning 
materially to disturb the existing state of affairs. Native administra- 
tion, now in the hands of four Governments—Cape, Orange River 
Colony, Natal, and Transvaal—each acting independently of the other, 
will pass automatically into the hands of the Union. The various 
administrative systems, pending any steps which the Union Govern- 
ment may take to co-ordinate them, will for the most part remain as 
they are. The process of unifying will not in itself involve revolu- 
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tionary changes. But the political status of the native and the 
coloured man in Cape Colony will be altered. Hitherto they have 
been admitted to exactly the same political rights as the European. 
Under the Union they will retain all their voting powers, and will 
be able to sit in the Cape Provincial Assembly equally with Europeans, 
but they will not be eligible for seats in the Parliament of the Union. 
The political status of the native and coloured man in the Orange 
River Colony, the Transvaal, and Natal will not be similarly affected. 
In these Colonies none but Europeans wield the franchise. 

Coming to the second class, the inhabitants of the territories 
administered by the Imperial Government through his Majesty’s 
High Commissioner, their case is covered by a clause of the Draft 
Act and by a schedule. The clause sets forth that 
the King with the advice of the Privy Council may on addresses from the 
Houses of Parliament of the Union transfer to the Union the government of 
the territories referred to, and upon such transfer the Governor-General-in- 


Council may undertake the government of such territory upon the terms and 
conditions embodied in the Schedule of this Act. 


The schedule provides that after the transfer of any territory to 
the Union, the Governor-General-in-Council shall be the legislative 
authority, ‘and may by proclamation make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of such territory.’ Such laws are subject 
to the veto of the Union Parliament, to whom they must be submitted 
within seven days after the issue of the proclamation, or, if Parliament 
be not sitting, within seven days after the beginning of the next session, 
and any law may be disallowed by the King within one year of its being 
-proclaimed. The Union Prime Minister shall be charged with the ad- 
ministration of the territory. He shall be advised by a commission, 
consisting of not fewer than three members appointed by the Governor- 
General for a period of ten years, and not removable except upon 
addresses from Parliament. Before coming to a decision on any 
matter relating either to the administration, other than routine, of 
the territory (or territories), or to legislation therefor, the Prime 
Minister shall place all the papers before the Commission and obtain 
its advice. If the Prime Minister does not accept a recommendation 
of the Commission, or proposes to act contrary to their advice, he 
shall state his views to the Commissioners, who shall be at liberty to 
place on record the reasons in support of their recommendation or 
advice. This record shall be Jaid by the Prime Minister before the 
Governor-General-in-Council, whose decision in the matter shall be 
final. Nevertheless, if the Governor-General-in-Council also decide 
against the Commissioners, the record of their dissent may be placed 
before both Houses of Parliament, unless the Governor-General-in- 
Council be of opinion that such publicity ‘would be gravely detri- 
mental to the public interest.’ From this it will be seen that the 
Government of native territories will be guided by independent 
s2 
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advisers invested with considerable authority. The local administra- 
tion of each territory will be in the hands of a Resident Commissioner, 
whose powers, presumably, will resemble the powers enjoyed by the 
present Resident Commissioners. Then comes an important para- 
graph: ‘It shall not be lawful to alienate any land in Basutoland 
or any land forming part of the native reserves in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Swazieland from the Native tribes inhabiting those 
territories.’ And further on : ‘ The sale of intoxicating liquor to natives 
shall be prohibited in the territories.’ Finally, all revenues derived 
from any territory are to be expended for and on behalf of such terri- 
tory, with these exceptions : (a) the Governor-General-in-Council may 
appropriate a portion of such revenue for ‘ defence and other services 
performed by the Union for the benefit of the whole of South Africa ’ ; 
and (5) ‘ in case there shall be a surplus for any territory such surplus 
shali in the first instance be devoted to the repayment of any sums 
previously advanced by any other territory or by the Union 
Government to make good any deficiency in the revenue of such 
territory.’ 

I have given a fairly full précis of the schedule, as it closely concerns 
people in this country: it relates to areas belonging to the Home 
Government as distinct from the Colonial Governments, and to natives 
for whom the Home Government, as distinct from the Colonial Govern- 
ments, is peculiarly responsible. It shows, too, on what lines the 
territories will be governed in the event of their being transferred to 
the Union. As the lines are the logical projection of those followed 
with good results by the Imperial authorities for a long period of 
years, they should not excite serious criticism. Subject to modifica- 
tions that may be rendered necessary by changing conditions and 
the development and increase of the natives, they can be continued 
with advantage. They do not admit, and never have admitted, of 
franchises, of equality between white and black, and of other things, 
attractive in theory but dangerous in practice, with which misguided 
friends of the natives would like to saddle South Africa. To the 
presence of common-sense on these subjects, and to freedom from the 
political meddling which so often has vexed the self-governing Colonies 
—Natal, for example, during the last three years—is due much of the 
success of the Imperial authorities in Basutoland and other Imperial 
territories. It has never seriously been proposed to apply to them 
the fads and follies which some people regard as suitable matter for 
experiment in the self-governing Colonies; and while, under the 
schedule, there will be an effective parliamentary supervision—Union 
parliamentary supervisiom—over such territories as are transferred to 
the Union, the system will allow of their being kept as they have been 
kept, outside of the party arena, and will preserve that element of 
direct personal rule which, combined with Pitsos and similar forms of 
congregation, is best understood by the native mind. 
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Although the draft Act has been ratified in South Africa by an 
overwhelming vote, and, having been framed with reference to the 
wishes of his Majesty’s Government, is looked upon as a document 
to which no material alteration can be admitted, efforts are being 
made in London so to modify it as further to favour the natives and 
coloured people. Where these efforts are resisted by the South 
African delegation, as in all but minor cases they will be resisted, it is 
to be hoped they will not be pressed. Nothing could be worse than 
to seek to impose upon the Union at its birth principles which, excellent 
theoretically in a country where the race problem is little more than 
an academic curiosity, would operate disastrously in South Africa, 
where the natives and the coloured people outnumber the Europeans 
by five to one.’ Principles, however exalted, have to be observed 
or neglected according to circumstances: they cannot as a rule be 
advantageously applied merely because they are exalted. The 
principle, for example, of equality—equality between man and man, 
whatever their creed or colour—is a noble principle. In the abstract 
we piously subscribe to it. But do we apply it in every-day a“airs 
only because it is noble? Or if we did, in defiance of every prudent 
dictate, would it increase the sum of human happiness? Does any 
reasonable person suppose that if we gave practical expression in 
India to the doctrine of equality, we, or the people of India, or the 
world, would be the better? Even if, in an incredible frenzy of 
mistaken virtue, we were prepared to sacrifice ourselves, and to 
shatter our Eastern Empire in the vain expectation of benefiting 
India, would India profit ? Would not the overthrow or withdrawal 
of white rule be attended by ‘ fire and sword, red ruin, and the breaking 
up of laws,’ and so, in its effect, convert what was designed to be a 
splendid renunciation into a contemptible surrender of our Imperial 
destiny ? The answers to these questions being what, in the light of 
all available evidence, they must be, do they not prove that principles, 
however good in themselves, may not only not beget good, but may 
beget appalling evil if adopted without regard to the conditions under 
which they are to be applied ? 

The main objection brought against the Union Constitution on 
behalf of the natives and coloured people has to do with the franchise. 
In Cape Colony there is no colour line. The white man and the black 
enjoy the same political rights. In the Orange River Colony, the 
Transvaal, and Natal, on the other hand, the colour line is, and always 
has been, very clearly defined. Natives and coloured people, while 
treated with humanity, justice, and benevolence, are rigorously ex- 
cluded from the franchise, and in every walk of life the distinction 
between them and the Europeans is well established. This is the 
situation that confronted the National Convention when it came to 


1 In South Africa as a whole, t.e. German and Portuguese, as well as British 
South Africa, the proportion is about eight to one. 
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consider what the franchise should befunder the Union. Repeated 
attempts were made to devise a plan sufficiently broad to satisfy the 
conflicting sentiments of the different parts of the country, and 
sufficiently rigid to provide a foundation on which the fabric of native 
policy could subsequently be reared. These attempts failed. With 
some exceptions, the Transvaal, Orange River Colony, and Natal 
delegates stood firm for the maintenance of the colour line, while the 
Cape delegates steadily refused to let their native and coloured con- 
stituents be disfranchised. The idea of a uniform system, so far as it 
had been entertained, consequently had to be abandoned, and in the 
end the Convention decided that, subject to a reservation, ‘ the. 
qualifications of parliamentary voters as existing in the several 
Colonies at the establishment of the Union shall be the qualifications 
necessary to entitle persons in the corresponding provinces ? to vote 
for the election of members of the House of Assembly ’—i.e. of the 
Union. The reservation is that Parliament (the Parliament of the 
Union—each local Parliament disappears and gives place to a pro- 
vincial Council) may ‘ by law prescribe the qualifications which shall 
be necessary to entitle persons to vote at the election of members of 
the House of Assembly,’ this with a view of replacing, at a convenient 
season, the local franchises by one common to the whole country, or of 
amending them, but ‘no such law shall disqualify any person in the 
province of the Cape of Good Hope who under the laws existing in the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope at the establishment of the Union is 
or may become capable of being registered as a voter from being so 
registered in the Province of the Cape of Good Hope by reason of his 
race or colour only,’ unless the Bill be passed by both Houses of the 
Union Parliament, Senate and Assembly, sitting together, ‘and at 
the third reading be agreed to by not less than two-thirds of the total 
number of members of both Houses.’ Even then the Act has to be 
specially reserved for the signification of his Majesty’s pleasure, and 
cannot become effective without the Royal assent. The voting rights 
of the natives and coloured people in Cape Colony are thus doubly 
safeguarded, and the statement recently published in London that 
“means are provided (in the Constitution) by which they (the natives 
and coloured people) may in the future be deprived of the parliamentary 
franchise on the mere ground of race and colour ’ implies the existence 
of a danger which is not likely to arise. The Cape of Good Hope will 
have five-twelfths of the votes in the House of Assembly, and three- 
eighths of the votes in the Assembly and Senate combined ; so that if 
a division took place on strict provincial lines, it would be impossible 
to obtain the requisite two-thirds majority. If it were not on strict 
provincial lines, the position of the natives and coloured people would 
be even stronger. Just as there are many public men even in Cape 


2 Under the Union each Colony becomes a province. The names of the provinces 
will be Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State. 
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Colony who dislike the coloured franchise, but who defend it on the — 
ground that a right of this description, once bestowed, must, as a 
matter of equity, be respected, so many would undoubtedly come 
forward from the other States to resist any violation of that right 
after its enshrinement in the Union Constitution. Then there is the 
King’s assent: it is not to be supposed that that would be lightly 
given, even in the improbable event of a disabling Bill passing the 
Union Parliament. Further, natives and coloured people who at 
present. possess the franchise cannot be deprived of it: they are 
beyond the reach even of the two-thirds majority. 

While the position of the natives and coloured people is thus 
entrenched and the Cape of Good Hope shielded against the policy 
of its neighbours, these neighbours are not similarly shielded against 
the policy of the Cape. Nothing more than a bare majority in Parlia- 
ment is necessary to extend the Cape policy, wholly or otherwise, to 
the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal. 

But, say the critics of the Constitution, there is the stipulation that 
only Europeans shall be eligible for seats in the Senate and the House 
of Assembly ; thereby Cape natives and coloured people are deprived 
of the opportunity which hitherto has been open to them of becoming 
members of Parliament. The first observation to be made is that the 
opportunity has never been utilised: the Cape natives and coloured 
people have confined the exercise of their suffrage to voting for 
Europeans. This by the way. The main point to be borne in mind 
is that the Union Parliament is an entirely new body, created from, 
and having authority over, the whole of South Africa embraced within 
the Union, not merely oyer the Cape of Good Hope ; and that the right 
to sit in a Parliament legislating only for the Cape of Good Hope does 
not necessarily carry with it the right to sit in a Parliament legislating 
also for the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal. The Parlia- 
mentary privileges conferred on the natives and coloured people by 
the existing Cape Colony Constitution are effective only within Cape 
Colony. Under the Union the Cape Parliament will disappear, and 
the privileges associated with it will become operative in relation to its 
successor, the Provincial Council of the Cape of Good Hope, for which 
and in which natives and coloured people, as well as Europeans, will be 
able to vote and sit. It is true that the Provincial Couneil Will not be 
invested with the same authority as that of the old Cape Parliament, 
but compensation is afforded the Cape natives and coloured people by 
their being able also to vote for a body, the Union Parliament, whose 
jurisdiction and powers will far exceed anything in which, under their 
charter, the Cape Colony Constitution, they have been entitled to share. 
They will have a voice, through the representatives they elect to the 
Union Legislature, in the affairs of the entire Union, not alone in those 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and so will be enabled to use their influence, 
supported by that of the Cape members as a body, forming together 
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the largest provincial representation in Parliament, for the ameliora- 
tion, as they view it, of the lot of their countrymen, from the Limpopo 
to the sea, and not only of those who live in Cape Colony, beyond which, 
at present, their political power does not extend. In this respect, and 
in having, as they will have, eight Senators nominated to the Upper 
House specially to look after their interests, the natives and coloured 
people unquestionably will occupy a much stronger position under the 
Union than they do now, and the status of those, the larger part, 
living beyond Cape Colony will be raised. Yet there are some who 
would take the risk of wrecking union, and so of sacrificing all that 
union must mean for the natives and coloured people: extended 
rights, the free working throughout South Africa, like a leaven, of the 
Cape policy—a mistaken policy, where the franchise is concerned, as 
I venture to think, and have endeavoured to show in previous numbers 
of this Review *—the initiation of a homogeneous native policy, the 
improvement in the lot of the natives and coloured people which must 
arise therefrom, and many other benefits ; all these immediate advan- 
tages some would risk in their anxiety to remove a remote disadvantage 
which, unlike the advantages, entrenched as they are, may be modified 
at any time by a bare majority in the Union Parliament. Surely there 
never was a more striking case of willingness to throw away the 
substance for the shadow. 

For there can be no doubt that material interference from the 
Imperial side in this matter of native and coloured political rights 
would put an end to union. Only the other day, Sir Henry de 
Villiers, President of the National Convention, a good friend of the 
natives, and an eminent authority, said, ‘ I am perfectly certain, from 
my knowledge of the feeling of the delegates, as embodying that of the 
Colonies, that the Union would be wrecked by such interference.’ * 
All who are acquainted with South African sentiment, except a few 
whose enthusiasm for abstract right blinds them to the danger of 
pressing for it, will endorse this declaration. The Transvaal, the Orange 
River Colony, and Natal would never accept the new Constitution if it 
were returned to them with amendments that entailed further conces- 
sions to the native and the coloured man. These concessions may come 
in time. , But they must come from within, not from without, and then 
only when they can be put into practice with safety to the Europeans, 
the natives, and the coloured people alike. No intelligent South African 
imagines that the natives will remain, or can be kept, in their present 
state. Their tendency is to advance in the scale of civilisation, and 
nothing can repress that tendency. The only safe plan is to guide it : 
attentively to watch and sympathetically to direct native aspirations 
and ambitions without forcing them. If, for example, the native de- 
mands education, and is prepared, in the upper branches, to pay for it, 


% Nineteenth Century and After, May 1904 and May 1905. 
* Interview, Morning Post, July 9, 1909. 
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it should be given him. Otherwise he will acquire it in his own way 
and may draw it from tainted sources abroad. That will bring him 
into contact with people, institutions, and manners whose influence 
cannot be otherwise than hurtful to him, and, through him, to the 
masses of his countrymen. The case is not uncommon of the native 
who, trained in America, returns to South Africa impregnated with 
noxious ideas of equality and republicanism which would be con- 
demned by none more ruthlessly than by those who are best amongst 
the American coloured leaders, men of the Booker Washington stamp. 
Their wide experience and close study enable them properly to appre- 
ciate racial limitations of which the student, yesterday a savage, 
to-day veneered, has no conception. The student returns to his home 
with very little of Booker Washington about him and often becomes 
an element of evil. This evil can only be counteracted by providing 
within South Africa such education as the circumstances warrant. 
It must be a common-sense education: one that will help the native to 
earn an honest living, and, if he aspire higher, to benefit his race. 
There are some institutions, like the excellent Lovedale settlement, 
inseparably associated with the venerated name of the late Dr. 
Stewart, which aim at this ideal, but it is questionable whether they all 
are working on the right lines. A strong case could be made out for 
examination and revision. Writing with special reference to native 
schools in Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate,’ Mr. E. B. 
Sargant points out that no advantage is taken of any of the admirable 
native industries to prepare the native child’s hand and eye for further 
manual operations of a superior order. Some mount class by class to 
the consideration of subjects that scarcely bear at all upon the lives 
which the natives may reasonably be expected to lead, unless indeed 
they adopt teaching as their profession, when the training only 
enables them to cause their pupils to tread the same purposeless round 
which they have trod. This is not what is wanted. It retards rather 
than assists the solution of the native problem, by breeding incom- 
petents for whom no place can be found in the social organism. Not 
the least of the benefits that Union should bring is the thorough 
investigation of this branch of the native question, with a view of 
meeting the growing requirements of the aboriginal population, 
without inducing artificial development or seriously disturbing the 
economic system. Whatever is done must be done gradually, though 
not inattentively or lazily. Short cuts and too rapid movement are 
not to be recommended where the raising of a lower race is concerned. 
But perceptible movement, and upward movement, there must be. 
What is true of education is true of everything that concerns the 
native and bears on his evolution. Well or ill, his future reposes 
largely in the white man’s keeping. South Africans realise this ; they 


5 Report on Native Education in South Africa: Part III. (Protectorates), by 
E. B. Sargant, Education Adviser to the High Commissioner for South Africa. 
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are sensible to the great responsibility that rests on them. But they 
must be left to acquit themselves of that responsibility in their own 
way. They are not less enlightened, less high-minded, less humane, 
than their countrymen at home. But they know the native as people 
living six thousand miles away cannot possibly know him, and their 
knowledge regulates the liberal and generous instincts which they 
inherit in common with the rest of the British race. The native is at 
their door. He is all round them. It is they and their children who 
for the most part will have to bear the consequences of whatever action 
is taken to-day, or to-morrow, or the day after, in regard to the 
native. So they claim a commanding share in controlling that action. 
They are not blind to the Imperial aspect of the problem, but they 
resent treatment such as that to which Natal was subjected, under the 
plea that Imperial interests were at stake, during the 1906 Rebellion, 
and during the trouble later on with Dinizulu. They are ready to 
consult and act in concert with the Imperial Government in all 
Imperial matters, as the Transvaal Government showed when dealing 
with the Indian question. But there is a difference between the tone 
adopted in London on that occasion, and the tone of an irritable and 
irritating parent towards a naughty child, which was the one that 
seemed to colonists often to prevail during the Zululand disturbances 
and after. An important result of union will be, on the one hand, 
that the United Government will approach the native problem more 
methodically and more confidently than its four predecessors, feeling 
itself strong enough to introduce salutary measures which separate 
States moving independently of each other would be too cautious to 
undertake; and, on the other hand, that the Union will not suffer the 
discreditable treatment which in some quarters has been considered 
suitable for a comparatively small Colony. In the matter of native 
political rights, as in all other matters, there can be little doubt that 
the Union Government, in its strength, will grant, little by little, 
according to the fitness of the natives to sustain them, concessigns 
which individual colonies would not hazard. To give the natives of the 
Orange River Colony, the Transvaal, and Natal the franchise to-day, or 
anything resembling the franchise, would be foolhardy and uncalled for. 
The paternal form of government under which they live is, for the 
present, the one best suited to their primitive condition. But political 
representation of some sort or another is bound to be accorded them 
in time. Dr. Jameson recently expr:ssed the views of thousands of 
South Africans in these terms : 

When the native becomes educated and civilised he must have the vote. 
We cannot prevent him. I am all for educating and civilising the native. 
I believe in the policy of Rhodes. We must give him his district councils and 
gradually instruct him in the responsibilities of citizenship. But we must not 
go too fast. I believe that at the Cape we have gone too fast. The native vote 


there is chiefly a ‘ blanket’ vote. There is no sense in giving the raw Kafir a 
privilege which he does not understand. But there are only two roads we cap 
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walk in this matter. One is the old slavery road. That was stopped long ago. 
The other is the road on which the Cape began to walk fifty years ago and has 
been travelling upon, perhaps too fast, ever since. It is the road of education 
and civilisation for the native, and the end of that road is political privilege. 
The italics are mine. 

There is no organised conspiracy in South Africa to shut and 
lock the doors of civilisation against the native: only a determination 
not to push him forward beyond his capacity for progress, or in a way 
that might endanger him and the white man. An agitation in this 
country or elsewhere for the application of principles which the great 
majority of South Africans, however well disposed they be, regard as 
quixotic, can only do harm. Mr. Merriman, Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, in an interview the day he landed at Southampton, said : 
“ The present agitation, whether it is successful, which is not likely, or 
whether it fails, can have nothing but the worst possible effect. It will 
put the clock back, and upset the very friendly liberal policy mani- 
fested by those States which do not adopt the Cape policy.’® Mr. Sauer, 
another Cape Minister, on the same occasion expressed the fear that 
‘ the growing feeling of liberality of treatment will be arrested because 
of the attempt, firstly, to obtain what is now impossible—namely, 
equal rights ; secondly, because of the attempt to obtain interference 
from outside in a matter on which the European people of South Africa 
are united.’ Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer, like Sir Henry de Villiers 
and Dr. Jameson, who hold similar views, are amongst the best friends 
the natives and the coloured people possess ; men who, in the National 
Convention and out of it, have successfully championed the native 
cause. But a life’s experience of South African conditions enables 
them accurately to discriminate between what is practicable and what 
Utopian, and in condemning, as almost every public man in South 
Africa condemns, outside interference, they give utterance to the 
opinion predominant amongst their fellow Colonists. 

To sum up: 

(a) The natives and the coloured people will be in a stronger position 
under the Union than they were before. Their full franchise rights in 
respect of the Cape Provincial Assembly, and their electoral rights in 
respect of the Union Parliament, are so entrenched as to be practically 
unassailable ; while they who live in the Orange River Colony, the 
Transvaal, and Natal will not only be afforded, through the Senate, the 
parliamentary representation which hitherto has been denied them, 
but also may expect to gain something from the exertions, as oppor- 
tunity offers, of the Cape representatives in their behalf. 

(b) Under the Union a homogeneous native policy, an improved 
Administration, resulting from the co-ordination of the four existing 
administrative systems, and other substantial benefits hitherto 
unattainable, will be capable of accomplishment. 


® Reuter Interview, July 10, 1909. 
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(c) European opinion in the Orange River Colony, the Transvaal, 
and Natal, with a large body of opinion in Cape Colony, is hostile to the 
equality doctrine. This apart, the growing disposition of the public, 
and the attitude of the authorities, are benevolent and sympathetic 
where the natives and coloured people are concerned. But 

(d) Any attempts from without at interference, now or in the future, 
would be bitterly resented and strenuously resisted. The compulsory 
modification of the principles laid down in the colour clauses of the 
draft Act of Union, which embodies the utmost concessions the Orange 
River Colony, the Transvaal, and Natal will make at this stage, would 
wreck Union, and so postpone indefinitely the advantages, immediate 
and prospective, indicated under heads (a) (6) and (c). 

(e) The conclusions to be drawn from (a) (b) (c) and (d) are so 
obvious as to make a recital of them unnecessary. 


RopERIcK JONES. 














1909 


MARRIAGE LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 


Tue publication of the Papal decree Ne Temere and other recent 
events have had the effect of drawing the attention of the ecclesias- 
tical world to the question of the laws of marriage. That this is a 
subject on which, outside ecclesiastical circles, the public mind has 
for some time past been in a state of unusual ferment is proved 
by the growing popularity of the writings of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
Mr. Shaw, like the Apostle Saint Peter, is ‘ himself a married man’; 
but it will not be denied that his treatment of the marriage question 
is in some respects unconventional. 

There are indications, indeed, on all sides, that the subject is ripe 
for a more systematic and thorough-going discussion than it com- 
monly receives in this country. The Church of England in particular, 
besides the difficulties which it shares with other communities, has . 
some special matrimonial problems of its own. These have at present 
no explicit relation to ultimate ethical questions.' They arise rather 
from the occurrence in real life of certain ‘ hard cases "—mostly con- 
nected with divorce or the forbidden degrees—which lead to conflict 
between clerical and lay opinion. 

The fault is not all on the side of the laity. It is, of course, quite 
easy for the clergy to say that ‘ hard cases make bad law’; and it 
is true that the strict maintenance of a high moral standard must 
often entail great sacrifices upon the individual. There remains, 
nevertheless, a shrewd suspicion—not wholly unjust—that the sacri- 
fices which the clergy are so ready to recommend are recommended 
sometimes on insufficient grounds, and rather in the interests of an 
ecclesiastical theory than in the genuine interests of morality. The 
causes from which this unhappy state of misunderstanding proceeds 
deserve the careful attention of all English Churchmen. 

One chief cause of misunderstanding has been oddly overlooked— 
namely, the fact that the doctrine of ‘ inward consent,’ and the part 


1 Some of the profounder difficulties will probably be forced upon our attention 
before long by the advances of anthropology and by the popularising of anthropological 
data. But the significance of these studies has hardly yet dawned upon the Church 
of England. 
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which this doctrine has played in the theology of Christian marriage, 
has been almost entirely ignored by recent Anglican writers. 

The tendency of recent publications has been to represent the 
‘ indissolubility of Christian marriage ’ as a plain and simple principle 
resting on the authority of the whole Western Church. There is, of 
course, no difficulty in producing from Western authorities a catena 
of passages in which this principle is asserted. But such a catena 
will leave a misleading impression on our minds, unless we remember 
that in the theology of the Western Church the doctrine that marriage 
' is indissoluble stands in the closest association with what is some- 
times called the ‘Roman doctrine of intention.’ According to the 
only doctrine of marriage which can in any intelligible sense be said 
- to rest upon the authority of the whole Western Church—the doctrine 
as it is stated, for example, by St. Thomas Aquinas, and as, with 
certain modifications, it has guided the practice of the Church of 
Rome from the Middle Ages to the present day—the validity of a 
marriage depends upon what has passed in the minds of the bride 
and bridegroom. If their intentions have in any way come short of 
being a. genuine ‘ consent unto matrimony,’ * the marriage is regarded 
as null and void. If, for example, the parties, or either of them, in- 
tended to form a dissoluble union,’ they did not intend marriage : 
and in this case no external ceremony would avail to make them man 
and wife. And thus, though in a sense the Western Church permits 
no divorce, it yet allows so many grounds on which marriages may 
be declared null, that the principle of indissolubility has been found 
compatible with much separating and re-marrying in practice, and 
this not by evasion of the law but in entire conformity with ecclesi- 
astical principles. The bearing of these facts upon recent controversy 
is obvious. It was maintained by an able speaker at the Pan-Anglican 
Congress that the cases where Church Law can invalidate marriage 
on the ground of deficiency of consent are too rare to be of much 
practical importance. A little consideration will show that the doctrine 
of consent, as it has actually been held in the Church, suffices to 
throw doubt upon the validity of quite a considerable number of 
the marriages which come to be dealt with in our Divorce Courts, 
and thus that the Courts have been accused of dissolving an indis- 
soluble bond in many cases where it can be argued on strict ecclesi- 
astical principles that no such bond ever existed. 

The fact is that recent High Anglican teaching has not only set 
up an extraordinarily rigid standard of matrimonial morality, but has 
at the same time erroneously represented this standard as having 
the authority of the Western Church. The marriage doctrine of the 


2 Summa Theol. Supplement. Quaestio xlviii. Art. 1, conclusio. 

8 Lehmkuhl, Theol. Mor. part ii, p. 753: ‘Si expresse aut praevalente voluntate 
perpetuitatem eiusve obligationem excludit, verum matrimonium neque vult neque 
contrahit.’ 
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Western Church, as it has really been, might with more reason be 
described as unduly lax than as unduly severe. Perhaps we should 
come nearest to the truth if we said that it has been at once too lax 
and too strict—too lax at some points, too strict at others. This, 
however, is a question of ethics, and will remain to the end a matter 
of opinion. But it is not a matter of opinion at all, but a matter of 
demonstrable fact, that High Anglican writers, in attributing their 
own views to the Western Church at large, have been guilty of a 
serious historical blunder. 

It is probable that the correction of this error is the first step to 
any useful discussion in England of the problem of the marriage 
laws, since the opinion of the clergy, who at least have the merit of 
consistently striving to keep these discussions on the highest level, 
must always count for much. The correction is easily made. The 
conception of the Christian law of marriage which holds sway in the 
minds of the most influential section of the Anglican clergy is ex- 
pressed, with great force of language, in the well-known ‘ Report’ 
received by the Lower House of the Convocation of York in 1896. 
No one who compares this conception of marriage law with that, say, 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, can fail to be struck with the wide difference 
between them. Indeed, a very small collection of facts and quota- 
tions is all that is needed to show that neither in pre-Reformation 
nor in post-Reformation times did the Church at large teach that 
peculiarly severe doctrine of marriage which finds favour in some 
Anglican circles at the present moment, the general marriage law of 
the Western Church being in reality both far less simple and far less 
rigid than English Churchmen are in the habit of supposing.‘ 

I. The matrimonial doctrine of pre-Tridentine days is expounded 
with great clearness in the Supplement to the Summa Theologica.* 
The ‘ efficient cause’ of matrimony is the mutual consent of the 
parties : this consent must be expressed in words ° of present applica- 
tion (de praesenti), and the words must be accompanied by an inward 
consent of the heart. If between persons free to marry (unter legitvmas 
personas) ’ such consent exists and is expressed, the marriage is valid, 
apart from any further ceremony, legal or ecclesiastical.® 


* The quotations that follow are, with one exception, taken from easily accessible 
books. But recent discussions have shown that these books are far from being well 
known in the Church of England. The importance of the doctrine of consent is 
ignored even in the admirable treatise of Archdeacon Watkins. 

5 See Supplementum tertiae partis. Quaestio xlv.; especially Art. 4. 

® Or their equivalents. Quaestio xlv. Art. 2, ad secundum. 

7 Quaestio xlv. Art. 5, conclusio. 

§ St. Thomas compares the case of marriage with that of baptism. ‘If,’ he says, ‘a 
person received external ablution, not intending to receive the sacrament, but for 
purposes of jest and deception, he would not be baptised.’ ‘Ita’ [he continues], ‘ ex- 
pressio verborum sine interiori consensu matrimonium non facit.’ Quaestio xlv. Art. 4, 
conclusio. 
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The great change brought about by the Council of Trent relates 
to clandestinity—a matter on which the law has been further ex- 
tended and defined by the recent decree. ‘The Catholic faith is,’ ® 
says Sanchez, ‘ that before the Council of Trent clandestine marriages 
were valid.’ Nowadays, on the other hand, marriages are null (except 
in certain cases) unless they take place in the presence of the parish 
priest or his representative, and two witnesses; but this change, 
of course, involves no departure from the principle that inward con- 
sent is essential to valid matrimony. 

The significance of this doctrine is most readily seen in the dis- 
cussions to which it has given rise, especially those which relate to 
the causes by which matrimonial consent may be vitiated. 

Consent may be vitiated, in the first place, by deliberate fraud. 
Feigned consent, though happily rare in practice, is of great im- 
portance for a proper comprehension of the ecclesiastical theory. 
St. Thomas considers the case of a man’ who, after he has gone 
through the form of marriage with one woman with due expression 
of consent in words but with no inward consent in his heart, subse- 
quently, contracts marriage with another woman with an expression 
of consent which is sincere. Here the Church, under pain of excom- 
munication, will compel him to live with the former. It is explained, 
however, that the Church is deceived—not on the moral question, 
but on the question of fact. Necessarily the Church must judge ac- 
cording to appearances (secundum ea iudicat quae foris apparent) : 
but the man himself, who knows what has occurred, must on no 
account consent to live with his ‘first wife’ (ad primam uxorem 
accedere): he should rather bear his excommunication, or as an 
alternative should fly the country (vel debet in alias regiones 
remotius fugere).'' When it is borne in mind that the second 
matriage which is thus accounted valid may have been celebrated 
without any religious or public rites of any kind, it becomes 
apparent that there is some considerable divergence between the 
views of St. Thomas Aquinas and the customary theology of the 
Anglican pulpit. 

Of more practical importance than the case of feigned consent 
is the case of undue pressure. If the consent of one party is given 


® Sanchez, De Matrimonio, Lib. iii. Disputatio 3. In the case where both 
parties are baptised Protestants, the Roman Church holds, of course, that clandestine 
marriages are valid still. See the discussion in the note to Gury’s Compendium, 
ii. 841 in the edition of Ballerini. Eleventh edition, 1893. 

10 Quaestio xly. Art. 4, 

" Compare on the general subject of fraudulent consent A Manual of Moral 
Theology for English-speaking Countries, by the Rev. Thomas Slater, 8.J., vol. ii. 
p- 271. Gury, Compendium Theol. Moral. ii. 753. It is held that in ordinary cases 
it is the duty of the guilty party to give, really and internally, the consent which 
previously was only feigned. The exceptions to this obligation are discussed by Gury 
and his annotator. 
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under constraint by the other, the marriage is held to be binding on 
neither.'* Moreover, undue pressure may be exercised otherwise than 
by threats of physical violence. In 1728 Lucia Agliodolce instituted 
a suit in the Episcopal Court of Cremona praying for a declaration 
of the nullity of her marriage with Count J. P. Schinchinello, whom 
she had married in 1720 and left in 1722. Her case was that, being 
in love with another man (cum etus animum praeoccupasset amor 
alterius nobilis viri, cui se in matrimonium collocari optabat), she had 
long resisted the pressure of her relations, though at length, when 
her mind was reduced to a state incompatible with freedom of choice, 
she had succumbed to their threats and blandishments.'* The case 
was referred to the Sacred Congregation of the Council, the Advocate 
Fiscal of the Episcopal Court defending the validity of the marriage. 
The questions upon which the discussion turned present a peculiarly 
clear illustration of the workings of the ecclesiastical law. Was the 
gitl’s consent—it was asked—extorted by threats and deception, or 
by persuasion and argument? If she acted under the influence 
of force or fear, was she in this state of mind right up to the time 
when she entered into the contract ? Again—granted the invalidity 
of the original celebration—was not a valid marriage constituted by 
subsequent acts of free consent during the two years of her married 
life ? All these questions, it should be observed, the framers of the 
York Report would brush aside as irrelevant. In their judgment upon 
a recent case ‘* the ‘ impediment of force or fear ’ is deliberately dis- 
regarded. 

Even more intricate than the cases of fraud or pressure are the 
questions which arise when consent is vitiated by ‘ error’ or by ‘ inten- 
tions contrary to the true purposes of marriage.’ These are questions 
which may any day be forced upon the notice of an Anglican clergyman 
by a decision of the Divorce Court judge and subsequent proposals 
for re-marriage. We have all heard, for example, of marriages con- 
tracted in a spirit of utter levity, as when a man has married a woman, 
and for a brief period lived with her, for the purpose of winning a 
wager. Again it has happened that a youthful bride has married in 
a state of entire misconception as to what, in one of its aspects, 
married life signifies. Or we may take the case—which has led to 


2 Summa Theol. Supplement. Quaestio xlvii. Art. 4. 
18 «Diu itaque inter eos hac de re certatum fuit, repugnante adeo acriter Puella, ut 
de mentis etiam potestate exierit. Sed tandem Pater et Patruus, tum blandis tum 
acerbis verbis, tum minis, aliisque artibus . .. perfecerunt ut Puella ad eorum 
sententiam accederet.’ See Thesaurus Resolutionum Sacrae Congregationis Concilis 
quae consentanee ad Tridentinorum pp. Decreta aliasque Canonici Juris sanctiones 
prodierunt, in causis in eodem Supremo Tribunali propositis ab Anno 1730 usque ad 
totum Annum 1732. Tomus Quintus. Urbini MDCCXL. p. 303. 

14 Diworce:; York Report. Second edition, p. 89. The marriage had been set 
aside by the Roman tribunal on the ground that the bride, from fear of her mother, 
was not a free agent. 

Vor, LXVI—No, 390 s 
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proceedings for divorce before now—where a guileless youth has been 
entrapped into marriage by a woman who is the mistress of another 
man, and has every intention, if occasion serves, of continuing that 
relation. If, in the case last mentioned, the lady carries out her 
intention, the husband may obtain divorce on the usual grounds. 
If he does so, and subsequently seeks to be married in Church to a- 
respectable woman, it is more than likely, in the light of past experi 
ence, that a knot of distinguished Anglicans, clerical and lay, will 
interrupt the service on the ground that he ‘ has a canonical wife still 
living.’ Indeed with regard to all such cases the severity of Anglican 
opinion often stands in odd contrast with Roman and Mediaeval 
leniency. The Roman Church will acknowledge no marriage unless 
there existed on the part of bride and bridegroom an intention to 
transfer to one another marital rights—rights which in their essence 
are exclusive and perpetual.’° The existence of any such intention in 
the three cases just mentioned is obviously very doubtful. 

And here we are led into a region of fine distinctions. It is a 
common opinion that the subtleties of the Moral. Theologians have 
been invented chiefly to enable men to evade their plain obligations. 
Those which belong to the present subject tend for the most part in 
the opposite direction. But they undoubtedly add to the intricacy 
of the problem. A distinction, for example, is drawn between the 
intention to violate marital rights and the absence of an intention 
tograntthem. ‘ If,’ says Father Slater, ‘ nothing against the substance 
of marriage is expressed in the contract, but one or both of the parties 
intends to do something which is against the essence of marriage, such 
an intention will vitiate the contract or not, according as it excludes 
marital rights or only implies a determination to abuse them.’'® Again 
a distinction is drawn between the merely abstract opinion that 
marriage is dissoluble and the intention to contract a dissoluble union 
in one’s own case. ‘ If any one erroneously thinks that he can after- 
wards for a definite cause dissolve the marriage bond, yet does not 
positively intend this, but has a prevalent will to enter upon a true 
marriage, his marriage holds good.’'’ Again, ‘error’ is distinguished 
from simple ignorance.'* ‘ If a woman thinks that marriage is a mere 


8 Tehmkuhl, Theol. Mor. Part ii. p. 688 (the reference is to the paging of the 
margin): ‘Si ne voluntatem quidem saltem implicitam haberet iws exclusivum idque 
in ordine ad rectum matrimonii usum alteri parti tradendi, matrimonium contraheret 
nullum.’ 

16 Manual, &c., vol. ii. p. 272; cf. Ballerini, vol. vi. p. 207: ‘ Valide sed illicite 
contrahitur cum intentione negandi debitum, vitandi prolem, vel etiam non educandi, 
moechandi, &c., nisi tamen talis intentio in pactum deducatur, idest nisi adiiciatur 
tanquam conditio obligans ad aliquid contrarium essentiae matrimonii. Unde invalide 
contrahit, qui vinculum matrimonii vult tantum durare per annum, vel reservat sibi 
potestatem adulterandi, vel non reddendi debitum debite exigenti.’ No. 452. 

17 Lehmkuhl, Part ii. p. 688. 

18 P, 692 of the same volume. ‘Eo ipso quod homines baptizati verwm matri- 
monium inire volunt, id totum volunt quod Deus instituit, et ita volunt, ut a Christo 
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union of friendship between the parties . . . the marriage is invalid.’ '®~* 
If she is simply ignorant on these subjects it will stand good. 

The main difficulty with regard to such distinctions arises of course 
when we come to apply them. In real life ignorance shades off into 
error, @ false ethical view into a wrong intention. But even the merely 
abstract statement of the law—if conceived as the Moral Theologians 
conceive it—is a matter of almost endless complication. There are 
so many things to be taken into account. In any given case, for 
example, the matrimonial consent may have had an annexed condi- 
tion which may or may not have been fulfilled. Again, there may be 
error connected with considerations which have wrongly been allowed 
to have decisive influence on the matrimonial choice. Thus, ‘if a 
woman thinks she is marrying the eldest son of a peer, and only intends 
to marry the eldest son, who she thinks is present, the marriage will be 
null and void if the bridegroom is not the eldest son of a peer.’*' Again, 
there may be intentions which are mutually contradictory. A 
baptised person may want to be married but not to receive the sacra- 
ment of matrimony : and it may be doubtful in this case which inten- 
tion is ‘ predominant.’ Again, there may be intentions contrary to 
the ‘ secondary purpose ’ of a marriage—that is, the proper up-bringing 
of the children who are its issue. If a degraded couple ** had married 
on the understanding that they should meet expenses by insuring 
the lives of their children and then putting them out of existence, 
can they be said to have intended ‘ marriage ’"—a state of life which 
essentially involves ‘ rights and mutual obligations in order to the 
begetting and bringing up of progeny’?** The difficulty here lies in 
knowing where to draw the line. Suppose the condition were that 
the children were to be put out to nurse, or were not to be fed at the 
mother’s breast. Some have held that the former condition at least 
would invalidate marriage. Probabilius est (says Sanchez) neutram 
conditionem esse contra substantiam matrimonii, quia non est omnino 
contra prolis bonum. It seems, indeed, so far as we can see, that 
scruples of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely. 


ordinatum est. Imo etsi sacramentalem matrimonii characterem ignorant aut se 
ipsos ministros esse nesciumt, nihilominus, &c.’, 

1° Father Slater’s Manual, vol. ii. p. 318; cf. Casum ap. Acta S. Sedis, vol. v. 
pp. 551-554: ‘Rosa, annos 19 nata, nuptias contraxerat nesciens, ut aiebat, talem 
turpitudinem (copulam) matrimonio iunctam esse; et debitum recusavit asserens se 
usum corporis neque suo neque ulli alteri viro praebituram esse. Matrimonium non 
fuit declaratum invalidum, quia non satis constabat de tali errore, sed dissolutum est 
utpote ratum et non consummatum, vetito mulieri transitu ad alias nuptias, incon- 
sulta S. Congregatione.’ Quoted by Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Moralis et 
Pastoralis, vol. i. p. 582. Third edition, 1906. 

2 Gury. Vol. ii. 750. 

2! Father Slater’s Manual, p. 318. 

22 On the condition ‘Si prolem neces’ annexed to matrimonial consent, see 
Sanchez, De Matrimonii Sacramento, lib. v. Disp. ix. 12. 

°° Lehmkuhl, p. 688. 
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There is no doubt that upon the modern English mind this long 
array of ethical puzzles has a peculiarly unpleasing effect. And yet, 
though it is easy to accuse the theologians of needless subtlety, it is 
less easy to show how the questions they have raised can be avoided 
by any one who starts from the accepted principles of the Western 
Church. 

II. Thus the past history of matrimonial theology seems to point 
a moral. It is clear, on the one hand, that we must accept with 
caution the guidance of those teachers who have misinterpreted the 
doctrine of the indissolubility of marriage by taking it out of its 
context. A theory of marriage which ignores consent—which even 
ignores the ‘impediment of force or fear ’—can be defended neither 
by authority nor by reason. Yet the very complexity of the questions 
which can be raised makes the need of guidance urgent. If the Church 
of England oan do nothing to bring order into the existing confusion 
of ideas, it will fail in a great trust. 

Now our practical problems arise mainly from the ‘ hard cases’ 
mentioned above. In spite of the criticisms of brilliant writers, 
popular faith in monogamous marriage as an institution is not yet 
seriously shaken. It is pretty generally recognised that society is 
in its healthiest state when, as happens among the rural poor, divorces 
and declarations of nullity are alike unknown. Yet we can hardly 
expect that more highly organised communities can enjoy the same 
freedom from matrimonial problems as exists in country villages, 
and that there are some ‘ marriages which are no marriages ’ must be 
admitted even by the most rigorous. Thus it would seem that what 
we chiefly need is a recognised list of exceptions—exceptions to what 
on any tolerable theory must be the rule, namely, that those who 
come together as man and wife (in the wide and popular, not in the 
restricted and theological sense of those titles) should maintain this 
relation for the term of their joint lives. In other words, we need 
for the Church of England something roughly analogous ** to the 
Moral Theology of the Church of Rome. 

And yet obviously we cannot accept the Roman system. As a 
great intellectual achievement, as a serious attempt * to deal with 
problems which no Christian Church can safely ignore, the Roman 
matrimonial theology compels our admiration. But no Anglican who 
thinks what he is saying will profess entire satisfaction with its prin- 
ciples. For, in fact, the marriage law of the Western Church fails 
us just where we have been most strongly tempted to seek its aid. 


24 Authoritative decisions such as are usual in the Church of Rome are of course 
contrary to the Anglican spirit. 

2 The provisions connected with the terms Revalidatio and Sanatio in Radice 
must impress every impartial person as framed under the influence of a wise and 
kindly common-sense. The details of a striking case are given in Analecta Ecclesi- 
astica for July 1900. Annus octavus. Fasciculus septimus, p. 305, 
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We have wished to assure those on whom the marriage yoke has | 


appeared to be sitting too lightly, that not in our private opinion 
only, but in the opinion of Western Christendom at large, the bond by 
which they are bound is indissoluble. Unfortunately in many cases 
such persons could retort with truth that, according to the principles 
of the Western Church, they were not married at all. The intention 
to form an indissoluble union cannot nowadays be assumed to be 
universal, least of all in the case of those hasty marriages which are 
the chief source of trouble. And yet, very often, the relations which 
have taken place during the months or years for which the union has 
lasted have been such as to constitute, in the eyes of every right- 
thinking Englishman, an obligation morally indistinguishable from 
the marriage bond, however imperfect may have been the original 
consent. In such cases a clergyman may do more good by an ounce 
of common-sense morality than by a pound of theological argument. 


Indeed it is likely that the more we study the marriage problem . 


in concrete examples, the less satisfied shall we be with any of the 
ecclesiastical solutions of it, Eastern, Roman Catholic, or Anglican. 
Ecclesiastical formulas, even in the hands of consummate masters, 
are inadequate to the infinite complexities of human life. St. Thomas, 
as we saw, conceives it possible that serious doubts may arise as to 
which of two claimants is the lawful wife. He shows how in a certain 
case the man’s true wife in the sight of God may not be the woman 
whom the Church assigns to him. Similar complications may arise 
with every conceivable minor variety of circumstance. A man, for 
example, may be so placed that while one woman can say to him 
‘You married me at God’s altar : you introduced me to your family 
and friends : by the laws of England you are my husband,’ another 
may say to him with equal truth ‘ You belonged first to me : our con- 
nexion was intended to be permanent and exclusive and has in a sense 
been unbroken : you seek my rival under social pressure only, whereas 
to me you come of your own free will : and finally it is I who am the 
lawful wife according to the principles of the Church of Rome.’ The 
problem here is to weigh the claims of first possession against those 
which equitably belong to the wife who alone is recognised by society 
and the law. In relation to problems of this kind the hard and fast 
rules and definitions of the theologians afford us no real assistance. 
Perhaps, then, one of our first duties is to challenge a familiar 
assumption. It is commonly assumed that the traditional methods 
of theology are the only legitimate methods for a Christian Church to 
employ. This assumption is sometimes made openly and sometimes 
tacitly. There is, perhaps, no real reason for making it at all. It is 
seldom noticed how revolutionary a change it would bring about in 
the views of some of our teachers, if they consistently applied to 
moral subjects the evangelical doctrine concerning the two ‘ Great 
Commandments ’ upon which ‘all the Law and the Prophets hang.’ 
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If no law is binding upon a Christian, except so far as it is derived 
from, and subordinate to, the general duty of seeking God’s glory in 
the spiritual, moral, and physical well-being of His creatures, then 
the hard and fast rule as such can have no place within the Christian 
system. If so, the doctrine of marriage needs a radical re-handling. 
Mr. Haldane, in another connexion, has spoken of the value of ‘ inde- 
pendent rethinking.’ There is surely room for a good deal of inde- 
pendent rethinking here. 

And thus on one point at least we seem to be within reach of a 
practical conclusion. If what has just been said is true, it suggests 
that there are few more useful tasks in which the clergy of our day 
could engage than the systematic attempt to apply the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, untrammelled by the traditions of Roman 
Law, to the problems of Marriage and Divorce. The completion 
of such a task would not be the affair of a year nor of a generation, 
and yet even at its very beginning the work could hardly be barren 
of results. The mere knowledge that any considerable section of the 
clergy were giving their minds to an undertaking of this kind must at 
once produce an effect for good upon the relations between clerical and 
lay opinion, since it would herald the abandonment of the dogmatic 
habit in favour of an open-minded consideration of difficulties. 

It is to be hoped, then, that it may not seem to be an act of undue 
boldness to commend this subject to the reflection of English Church- 
men of all schools. It is obvious that the suggestion in the preceding 
paragraph could never be successfully carried out without the help 
and approval of the High Church party, and that in particular it would 
be an immense gain if it could have the active encouragement of the 
English Church Union. By their zeal for the purity of domestic life, 
the members of the Union have earned the gratitude of many who are 
not in sympathy with their general policy. In inculeating the duty 
of independent but co-operative thought on the marriage question 
they would surely be turning their great influence to good account. 
If it be said that any abandonment of traditional ecclesiastical methods 
is opposed to the purposes for which the English Church Union exists, 
the obvious answer is that on a question on which the Church Universal 
speaks with divided voice, the appeal to authority is necessarily 
ineffective. In dealing with the laws of marriage we are entering the 
lists against the strongest passion in human nature. This on more 
grounds than one is an argument for preferring the appeal to reason. 
It must not be forgotten that many who would turn a deaf ear even 
to the unanimous anathemas of East and West may yet be ready to 
practise self-deni 1 and self-restraint if they can be rationally con- 
vinced that these are necessary in the interests of morality and the 
public good. , 

CuaRLEs J. SHEBBEARE. 
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FRANCIS BACON AS A POET 


‘ He grows holy towards his end, and has versified some of the Psalms.’ 
Such is a sentence from a letter written by John Chamberlain to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, English Ambassador in Holland, dated the 18th of 
December 1624, in reference to a volume then lately published by 
Lord St. Albans.’ It is interesting not only as the earliest extant 
criticism on Bacon’s translations of some of the Psalms, but as the 
criticism of one who seems to have had an intimate knowledge of the 
author, and who wastes no words of commendation upon the work. 
Bacon’s great biographer, Spedding, does not seem to have been 
aware of the letter. 

No one can wonder much at a man of Lord Bacon’s versatility 
turning for some hours at the latter end of his career to a form of 
literature for which he had shown but little concern during his earlier — 
life. Public men with a taste for letters and a ready pen have fre- 
quently displayed a leaning towards versification. Cicero was perhaps 
the most signal example. Gladstone, amongst others that might be 
named, did the same in days nearer to our own; and neither was 
deterred by the fact that they were each the contemporary of at least 
one poet of the very first rank. The earlier versifier will, though 
perhaps undeservedly, be for ever linked with the scathing condem- 
nation of the Roman satirist : 


Antoni potuit gladios contemnere si sic 
Omnia dixisset,” 


while the Victorian Premier’s admirers will continue to be largely 
oblivious of any of his efforts in the way of poetry. But while an 
intense admiration for the great poets was at all times a dominant 
force in the minds of both Cicero and Gladstone, there was no such 
literary bias in the case of Francis Bacon, so far as can be gathered 
from his extant works and letters. It was possibly in emulation of 
the Roman statesman and philosopher that Lord Verulam turned 
to the making of verses, though he knew as well as any how Cicero 
had fared under the merciless derision of Juvenal’s lines. Perhaps 


' Calendar of State Papers. Domestic. James I. 2 Juvenal, Sat. x. 123. 
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it was only the effort of a sorely harassed mind to find an intellectual 
occupation involving but little mental labour, a view which Bacon 
himself seems to confirm, as he describes the work in his dedication to 
George Herbert as ‘this poor exercise of my sickness.’ Whatever 
may have been the moving cause, it is the subject-matter of his trans- 
lations that evokes our surprise, rather than the fact that he came to 
court a lyric muse in the hour of his distress. And yet for this a reason 
may be found when we remember that the literary illustrations Bacon 
makes use of in his principal writings are perhaps more largely derived 
from the Scriptures than even from the Latin Classics. He passes 
the English poets by in silence. He never quotes a passage from any 
of the mighty dramatists of his own great age, whether from ignorance 
of their compositions or for fear he should be taken to have lent his 
countenance to the theatre which he despised. Strangely enough 
Spedding is inclined to think that it was more with a view to help his 
embarrassed financial condition than for any other reason that Bacon 
published both his Psalms and his Apophthegms New and Old, both of 
which appeared at about the same date; but in reference to these 
two little volumes the Biographer adds: “ The only wonder is that 
he should have thought these worth publishing, while he had by 
him in manuscript so many things of more importance in every 
way” 

The one of these volumes which mainly concerns us here appeared 
in December 1624, and is entitled Translations of Certain Psalms into 
English Verse. It contains versions of the Ist, 12th, 90th, 104th, 
126th, 137th, and 149th Psalms. The 90th, 137th, and 149th are 
similar in metre, being in six-lined stanzas, ending with a rhymed 
couplet ; the remaining four are all different in form from this, and 
each is metrically different from the other. 

To speak of these translations as poetry, considering the high 
standard of the time, is a thing we cannot do. It is true that every 
now and then there are lines that run trippingly enough, after a fashion. 
The same may, however, be said of the well-known but little praised 
translation of Sternhold and Hopkins, which had run through countless 
editions at the time when Bacon’s volume was made public. What- 
ever their poetical value, these translations, as Spedding tells us, are 
‘the only verses of Bacon’s making that have come down to us, and 
probably with one or two exceptions the only verses he ever 
attempted.’* His capabilities as a poet must be tested therefore by 
these few samples, but it is only fair to remember that in forming a 
judgment on work that is carelessly or hastily executed, we should 
look at the best parts and not at the worst for signs of what a man 
can do.* The following stanza from the 90th Psalm is quoted by 
Spedding as a proof that Bacon possessed ‘a fine ear for metre, a 


3 Works, vii. 265. * Ibid. 267. 
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fine feeling for imaginative effect in words, and a vein of poetic 
passion’: : 
Thou carriest man away as with a tide: 
Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted high ; 
Much like a mocking dream that will not bide, 
But flies before the sight of waking eye ; 
Or as the grass, that cannot term obtain 
To see the Summer come about again.° 


After another quotation, from the 104th Psalm, the heroic couplets 
of which he thinks not unworthy of Dryden, the Biographer goes on : 

The truth is that Bacon was not without the ‘ fine phrensy ’ of the poet ; 
but the world into which it transported him was one which, while it promised 
visions more glorious than any poet could imagine, promised them upon the 
express condition that fiction should be utterly prohibited and excluded. Had 
it taken the ordinary direction, I have little doubt that it would have carried 
him to a place among the great poets ; but it was the study of his life to refrain 
his imagination and keep it within the modesty of truth; aspiring no higher 
than to be a faithful interpreter of Nature, waiting for the day when the ‘ King- 
dom of Man’ should come. 


Amongst the best lines in the 104th Psalm are : 


The shady trees along their banks do spring, 

In which the birds do build, and sit, and sing ; 
Stroking the gentle air with pleasant notes, 
Plaining or chirping through their warbling throats. 


The moon, so constant in inconstancy, 
Doth rule the monthly seasons orderly. 


There do the stately ships plough up the floods, 
The greater navies look like walking woods. 


Bathos could, however, hardly go lower than the following couplet 
from the same Psalm : 

There hast thou set the great Leviathan, 

That makes the seas to seeth like boiling pan. 

A poet’s true rank must of course be determined in a great measure 

by a comparison of his work with that of his contemporaries—and a 
fair test of this kind is furnished by a short poem by Beaumont upon 
such a subject as is dealt with by Bacon in his so-called paraphrase 
of a Greek epigram. In this particular poem of Bacon’s—one of the 
very few which he attempted outside the Psalms—it should be re- 
membered that the writer was completely freed from the fetters 
imposed on him when he was translating, there being no approach 
here to anything but the poetising of an idea. The three best stanzas 
run as follows : 


The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
less than a span ; 





* ‘The italics are Spedding’s. 
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In his conception wretched, from the womb 
so to the tomb ; 


Curst from the cradle, and brought up to years 
with cares and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns the water, or but writes in dust, 


Yet since with sorrow here we live opprest, 
what life is best ? 
Courts are but only superficial schools 
to dandle fools. 
The rural parts are turned into a den 
of savage men. 
And where’s the city from all vice so free, 
But may be term’d the worst of all the three 
Our own affections still at home to please 
is a disease : 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil 
perils and toil. 
Wars with their noise affright us: when they cease, 
we are worse in peace. 
What then remains, but that we still should cry 
Not to be born, or being born to die. 


Now listen to Beaumont, rippling in the music of a born poet : 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh Spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like the wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood : 
E’en such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight call’d in and paid to-night : 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; 
The Spring entomb’d in Autumn lies ; 
The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past, and man forgot. 


Is it any wonder, for all Spedding’s indulgent comments, that 
Bacon’s ‘ poetry’ has been passed over in merciful silence by the 
historians of poetic literature? Yet in the face of the few versified 
lines which Bacon wrote, and published in his name, and on the 
strength of some stray allusions to him as a poet by other writers, 
there are curious-minded persons to-day who have satisfied them- 
selves that he was also the author of all that has long been known as 
Shakespeare’s work! I have already dealt at some length with the 
Shakespeare side of this question,® but propose now to say something 
on the difficulties which are involved in believing in the Baconian 
authorship, looking at the matter solely from the standpoint of Bacon’s 
life and works. Curious to say, this side of the question has been 


* Nineteenth Century and After, March and April 1909. 
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largely overlooked, possibly of set purpose, by the supporters of the 
so-called ‘ Baconian’ party—always excepting those amongst them 
who rely upon a theory of ciphers which no one yet has been able to 
comprehend outside the initiated in their own ranks. Looked at 
from such a standpoint, the question is simply this : Can the Francis 
Bacon, with whose works and career many of us are reasonably 


_ familiar, be taken, by any miracle of literature, to have been the 


author of either the poems or the plays which are commonly ascribed 
to his Stratford contemporary ? 

The Bacon Society and its adherents do not apparently attach 
any undue importance to the conclusions of those who have made 
Bacon and his works the study of their lives. Outside this Society 
the universally recognised authority on this subject has for many 
years been the edition popularly known as Spedding’s, and James 
Spedding, out of the fullness of a rich acquaintance with Elizabethan 
literature and with a knowledge of Bacon such as few have ever had, 
tells us that he doubted if there were ‘ five consecutive lines in either 
Bacon or Shakespeare that could possibly be interchanged, and net 
recognised at once by any person familiar with their styles.’ When 
the Bacon Society has given us an edition of Bacon’s works which 
can be put beside the now accepted standard edition; or when 
indeed some of its members have shown any genuine indications of 
a thorough-going and broad-minded study of his life, works, and 
language, the world may be reconciled to listen with patience to 
their arguments. Until then ‘ Baconians’ cannot rationally complain 
of being laughed at by all serious students of both Bacon’s and 
Shakespeare’s writings. 

I am far, however, from suggesting that even such a dictum as 
Spedding’s, weighty though it be, should be accepted as finally decisive. 
I prefer to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, and show that an 
intimate knowledge of Bacon’s works in prose and verse, of his his- 
torical views, his philosophy and his literary methods, will at once 
furnish any ordinary reasoning mind with the most cogent proofs 
of at least this fact—that he, at any rate, cannot have been the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays, whoever else may have been. Of his verse 
I have already treated. No one will to-day contend that there are 
half a dozen consecutive lines in the whole that can be said to raise 
him beyond the level of even a third-rate poet. His choicest stanza 
is best described in the words of shrewd old Holofernes (behind whom 
was a master who knew): ‘ Here are only numbers ratified; but 
the elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of poesy, caret’ [it isn’t 
there.] 

It is, in fact, only by shutting our eyes to the poverty of poetical 
form and expression with which Bacon’s extant efforts in verse are so 
abundantly characterised that we can by any stretch of indulgent 
imagination class him amongst the English poets. It is true that, 
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for reasons which we cannot rightly understand, Howes, the con- 
tinuator of Stow the annalist, includes ‘Sir Francis Bacon’ in his 
list of ‘our modern and present excellent poets.’ Twenty-seven 
names are mentioned by this historian, but there are many remarkable 
omissions, such as Turberville, Sackville, Donne, Fairfax, Beaumont, 
Lodge, Barnfield, and Alexander, though we find such names as 
Chaloner, Sir E. Dyer, and Fraunce. Perhaps the most important 
feature of the passage is the fact that both Bacon and Shakespeare 
are mentioned, which shows that the suggested identity of these two 
writers was, at any rate, not recognised in their own time. 

One or two other writers are also adduced to attest the fact that 
Bacon was a poet, Wotton and Waller amongst them. We are 
reminded too that Bacon referred to himself on one occasion as ‘a 
concealed poet ’ and had ‘ prepared’ a sonnet to Queen Elizabeth, 
but obiter dicta of so vague a kind and so inconsistent with all we 
know of the reality, can hardly be taken to outweigh the critical judg- 
ment of the literary world at large, which is after all the final court 
of appeal on such questions. Even if we accept such uncertain 
evidence as conclusive, what reason can be suggested for Bacon’s 
not avowing the authorship of Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, if he 
was really the writer ? 

There were many who after Bacon’s death must have been suf- 
ficiently interested in the restoration of his tarnished reputation to 
have made an effort to credit him with the glories, rightly belonging 
to him, which had been so consistently associated with the Stratford 
player’s name. The cold corpse in St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans, 
could have suffered no injury by the divulging of the mystic secret. 
The name of Verulam would have moulted no feather if England 
had been told and convinced of the truth of che astounding revelation. 
Bacon’s descendants were in no danger of suffering persecution by 
reason of the disclosures—for there were none. Ifthere were no other 
evidence in the case but Bacon’s last will and a letter he wrote about 
the same date, the theory of Baconian authorship could be shown 
to be based upon nothing more substantial than fiction. The will is 
dated the 19th of December 1625, and is witnessed by Dr. Rawley, 
his confidential amanuensis and chaplain, and others. It contains 
inter alia the following passages : ‘I desire my executors, and especially 
Sir John Constable, and my very good friend Mr. Bosvile, to take care 
that of all my writings, both of English and of Latin, there may be 
books fair bound, and placed in the King’s Library.’ The names of 
other libraries follow, including those of the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. ‘I give my brother Constable [7.e. brother-in- 
law] all my books.’ 

After the clause appointing executors, the testator continues : 


And I name and intreat to be one of my supervisors, my most noble, con- 
stant, and true friend, the Duke of Buckingham, unto whom I do most humbly 
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make this my last request, that he will reach forth his hand of grace to assist- 
the just performance of this my will, and likewise that he will be graciously 

pleased for my sake to protect and help such of my good servants, as my executors 

shall at any time recommend to his grace’s favour.’ 


A letter to the Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Williams) was written by 
Bacon in December 1625, in which he says : 


I find that the ancients (as Cicero, Demosthenes, Plinius Secundus, and 
others) have preserved both their orations and their epistles. In imitation of 
whom I have done the like to my own; which nevertheless I will not publish 
while I live, But I have been bold to bequeath them to your Lordship, and 
Mr. Chancellor of the Duchy. My speeches (perhaps) you will think fit to pub- 
lish. The letters, many of them, touch too much upon late matters of State 
to be published ; yet I was willing they should not be lost. 


Added to all this, we find that when Dr. Rawley came to publish 
The Resuscitatio he appends what he describes as ‘ a perfect list of his 
Lordship’s true works both in English and Latin,’ and adds: ‘ As for 
other pamphlets, whereof there are several put forth under his Lord- 
ship’s name, they are not to be owned for his.’ ® 

Is it conceivable in the face of such evidence that there was some 
unknown and overriding condition of secrecy to which Bacon’s most 
intimate associates were pledged in reference to other works of his ? 
If there had been, what earthly reason can be suggested for it? The 
bewildering inconsistency of it all leaves us staggered at the un- 
reasoning credulity of some of our fellow-men. 

We are also asked to believe that Jonson edited the First Folio, 
knowing that Bacon was the author. But those who so confidingly 
appeal to our gullibility give no explanation of the editor’s statement 


* This appeal on behalf of his servants is notable as one of the few touches of 
genuine humanity to be found in all Bacon’s writings. Had there been any truth in 
the ‘ Baconian’ theory, it is impossible to think that the testator would not have 
taken the same opportunity to appeal to some of his powerful friends on behalf of 
his dramatic offspring. 

* Rawley’s address To Readers (in the opening pages of the 1657 edition of 
the Resuscitatio) contains some valuable information concerning his intimacy with 
Bacon : 

‘Having been employed as an Amanuensis, or dayly instrument, to this Honour- 
able Authour ; and acquainted with his Lordships Conceits, in the composing, of his 
Works, for many years together ; especially in his writing time; I conceived, that no 
man, could pretend a better interest, or Claim, to the ordering of them, after his death, 
than myself. For which cause, I have compiled in one, whatsoever bears the true 
Stamp, of his Lordships excellent Genius; And hath hitherto slept, and been sup- 
pressed; in this present Volume; Not leaving anything to a future Hand which I 
ound to be of moment and communicable to the Publick; save only some few Latine 
Works; which by Gods favour and sufferance, shall soon after follow.’ 

He goes on referring to ‘surreptitious copies’ of works which had ‘ employed 
the Presse, with sundry corrupt and mangled Editions, whereby nothing hath been 
more difficult than to find the Lord St. Alban in the Lord St. Alban. And 
which have presented (some of them) rather a Fardle of non-sense than any true 
expressions of his Lordship’s Happy Vein; I thought myself, in a sort, tied, 
to vindicate those Injuries and Wrongs done.to the monuments of his Lordship’s 
Penne——’ 
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that the author was dead at the time, while we know that Bacon was 
then alive. Are we also to believe that Ben Jonson’s reference 
to the author’s ‘small Latin and less Greek’ was intended for 
Bacon ?® 

On Bacon’s views on the writing of history we have information 
of a clear and ample character, a considerable portion of the Ad- 
vancement of Learning being devoted to the subject. These views are 
of high importance when we are considering the possibility of his 
having written Shakespeare’s historical plays. He has given us, too, 
in his History of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh, an example of 
what he was himself capable of in this interesting direction. He 
has no good word to say of the writers of English history before 
his time. The subject as treated by them is one that he ranks 
with ‘the deficient.” He therefore was not a writer that would 
be likely to adopt literally the erroneous statements of earlier 
chroniclers, and incorporate them in any work of his own which 
was intended for the better instruction of mankind. But this 
is exactly what he must have done if he was the writer of the 
historical plays of Shakespeare. Here are some striking examples 
of errors—and there are many more—which it is altogether impos- 
sible to believe that Bacon could have made at any period of his 
career as an historian. 

In Henry V., v. 2, Exeter, referring to the articles of agreement 
between France and England, addresses the English king : ‘ Only he 
hath not yet subscribed this: Where your Majesty demands, that 
the King of France . . . shall name your highness in this form . . . 
in French, Notre tres cher filz Henry roy d’ Angleterre, heretier de France ; 
and thus in Latin, Praeclarissimus filius noster Henricus, rex Angliae, 
et haeres Franciae.’ 

Shakespeare’s source here was Holinshed, whom he follows 
verbatim. 

But the Latin for tres cher is not praeclarissimus but praecarissimus, 
the word actually used in the original Treaty of Troyes, and Malone 
states that the same mistake was made by all the old historians that 


® The author of The Shakespeare Problem Restated mentions a new interpretation 
of Jonson’s lines : 
‘ And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee I would not seek 
For names, but call forth thund’ring Aeschylus,’ etc. 
‘suggested by a learned German, Dr. Konrad Meier,’ who informs us that ‘ the con- 
ditional word would points to the wnreal alternative, which is to be taken as the 
opposite of the actual fact,’ and so the sense becomes ‘ even had it been true that 
thou hadst but small Latin and less Greek, even so I should not, etc.’ This is not a 
bad example of the kind of light thrown by anti-Shakespearians on the reading of Eliza- 
bethan English, though it lack the directness of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s Lord Chancellor, 
who in a well-known case, having pointed out that ‘the subtleties of the legal mind 
were equal to the emergency,’ solved a serious difficulty arising on the construction 
of a scroll by the insertion of a simple not. 
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he hadseen. It is hardly conceivable that Bacon could have blundered 
so, author as he was of the following passage : 


Examples which have reference to laws should not be sought from historians, 
but from public acts and the more careful traditions. For it is a misfortune, 
even of the best historians, that they do not dwell sufficiently upon laws and 
judicial acts; or if by chance they use some diligence therein, yet they differ 
greatly from the authentic reporters.'° 


Another error is found in the same play : 


Cantepsury. Also King Lewis the tenth, 

Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 

Could not keep quiet in his conscience, 

Wearing the Crown of France, till satisfied 

That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother, 

Was lineal of the Lady Ermengore, 

Daughter to Charles the foresaid Duke of Lorain. 


Here again Shakespeare trips through following Holinshed. He 
should have written Lewis the ninth."' In Hall’s Chronicle the mistake 
does not occur. It was perhaps a printer’s error which Shakespeare 
would not stop to correct. It is not likely to have been adopted 
without correction by Bacon. 

I have referred in an earlier article '* to Shakespeare’s long and 
closely reasoned exposition of the Law Salique in Henry V., i. 2, 
so strongly relied on by ‘ Baconians’ as showing the playwright’s 
lawyer-like knowledge of an out-of-the-way legal subject, which is 
taken verbatim from the pages of Holinshed’s Chronicles. How can 
we imagine Bacon, profound lawyer that he was and author of such 
learned legal treatises as The Jurisdiction of the Marches, the 
Argument in the Case of the Post-Nati of Scotland, and the Maxims of 
the Law,'* going to Holinshed for his law, and taking it absolutely 
word for word (including an historical blunder) without the addition 
of a single new light from himself on the constitutional jurisprudence 
involved in so important a case? No one familiar with his writings 
could propound an hypothesis so antagonistic to his ideas or so 
belittling to the personality and erudition of the Chancellor of James 
the First. 

As bearing in an important way on the question of the authorship 
of Shakespeare’s historical plays, Bacon’s Life of Henry the Seventh 
is deserving of critical consideration. It is the one work of all Bacon’s 
writings in which one would expect to find some reliable clues to the 
solution of the point at issue. In the first place it deals with history ; 
in the next, so far as the speeches are concerned, it is distinctly 

© Aphorism 29. Spedding’s translation. . 

! Gentleman’s Mag. liii. pt. ii. p. 588. 

"2 Nineteenth Century and After, April 1909, p. 642. 

'3 « The representative of a work by which Bacon hoped to obtain reputation as a 
lawyer rivalling with Coke.’—D. D. Heath apud Spedding, vii. 302. 
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dramatic in form. Spedding’s comment on the latter feature, in 
connexion with a speech of the Chancellor Morton, is worth 
reproducing : 

The speech itself, however, is of course to be taken, not as a report of what 
the Chancellor really said, but as a representation of what Bacon imagined that 
such @ person, in such circumstances, with such ends in view, would or should 
have said. The same is to be understood of all the speeches in the book; the 
amount of invention varying inversely as the amount of actual information. 
If he had had a full report of the speech actually spoken, he would have given 
not a transcript certainly, but the substance of it in the best and fewest words ; 
still keeping the form of the first person. Where he had no means of knowing 
more than the general tenour and purpose of what was spoken, he would fill up 
the outline from his own head, and make a speech of such tenour and purpose— 
the best he could. It is this which gives to these speeches their peculiar interest 
and value; they are so many statements of the case as Bacon conceived it, 
viewed from the point at which the speakers stood, and presented in a dramatic 
form. 

This, I need hardly add, is according to the old rule of historical compo- 
sition, practised by all the classical historians, and distinctly explained and 
avowed by Thucydides, the best and trustworthiest of them all; and Bacon 
could never have imagined that]his speeches would be taken in any other 
sense.'* 

Here there was an opportunity above all others in which Bacon 
might have displayed whatever of Shakespeare he had in him. Nay, 
more, the true Shakespeare, if ever in him, must have come out here 
in some tell-tale form. But of this there is no trace in either thoughts, 
language, or imagination. 

Looked at from a purely historical point also, this Life of Henry 
the Seventh supplies us with some interesting evidence. Referring 
to the general accuracy of this work of Bacon, Spedding observes : 
“ He succeeded so well that he has left later historians little to do. 
. . - Those who have aspired to correct his work have only turned 
a likeness into a caricature and history into invective,’ though at the 
same time drawing attention to the fact that here and there Bacon 
has made statements which the wider investigations of later times 
have proved to be errors. But these errors differ in their very nature 
from the errors made by Shakespeare in his ‘ Histories.’ They are 
the errors of two different writers; not of one. Bacon’s are trivial, 
and of a kind that might be made by any historian, such as giving 
Christmas instead of Easter for an early date, failing to describe the 
exact route of the King from Norwich, or the exact period of time 
for which a truce with the King of Scotland was to last. He misdates 
the Siege of Nantes by eight or nine months, and calls the great 
Council held in 1488 a Parliament. In other respects he shows that 
he had consulted original sources of information, and where necessary 
he differs from the recorded views and statements of his predecessors, 
for whom he had on more than one occasion expressed a contemptuous 


Works, vi. 75. 
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opinion—just such a course as we should expect to be taken by one. 
who supplied in his own hand several pages of corrections of Camden’s 

Annales. The blunders of Shakespeare, such as those already men- 

tioned, are never Bacon’s. The latter would never have held himself 
out to the world as a debtor to Hall and Holinshed and the rest of 

them. But this is what the writer of the historical plays did; and 

one has but to look at such a work as Mr. Boswell-Stone’s Shakspere’s 

Holinshed to see the source of practically every scrap of the history, 

early and late, foreign and domestic, which is in the Plays. 

But there is yet another class of inaccuracies by which the 
same Plays are copiously marked. Classical blunders, such as no 
careful student of the classics would think of making, are only too 
frequently to be met in many of them. One of the most curious of 
these is a mis-quotation from the Euwnuchus of Terence found in 
The Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ Redime te captum, quam queas, minimo.’ 
There is no such line in the original Latin, but it is so given in Lilly’s 
Grammar. Is it likely that’a classical scholar of Bacon’s attainments 
would have copied it from such a source ? In Antony and Cleopatra, 
Octavius refers to Antony’s doings in Alexandria : 


Unto her 
He gave the ’stablishment of Egypt ; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 
Absolute queen.—(iii. 6.) 


Plutarch in the original Greek had written Libya, but North’s trans- 
lation, from the French of Amyot, runs : 

‘ First of all he did establish Cleopatra queen of A°gypt, of Cyprus, 
of Lydia, and the lower Syria,’ North was a good enough authority 
for Shakespeare ; but would Bacon have been content to take his 
statement without verification ? 

In Julius Caesar, in a well-known passage, Antony tells the people 
the terms of Caesar’s will, and of his gifts to the Roman citizens : 


Moreover he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber. . . 


Theobald with characteristic eagerness rushed in to correct the 
playwright: ‘Our author,’ he says, ‘ certainly wrote “on that side 
Tiber ”—“ Trans Tiberim . . . prope Caesaris hortos.”’® And true 
enough, Plutarch, who was the authority that Shakespeare followed, 
used the phrase répay Tov mrotapod, beyond the Tyber. Numerous 
editors of the Plays ignorantly adopted Theobald’s too hasty 
emendation, but they would not have done so had they remembered 
that the dramatist read his Plutarch in the English dress of the old 
translator, and what North had written was: ‘ He left his gardens 


‘ £4. 16 Horatius, Sermones, i. 9. 
Vor, LXVI—No., 390 U 
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and arbours unto the people? which he had on this side of the river of 
Tyber.’ 

It is in truth impossible to get over the hard fact that the Plays 
are full of just those classical errors, those inaccuracies of history and 
of archwology, those anachronisms and instances of imperfect learn- 
ing which one expects to find in them if Shakespeare was the author, 
but the occurrence of which emphatically protests against the notion 
that a classic of Bacon’s comprehensive scholarship can have had 
either hand or part in their composition. 

As against the argument based on such examples as I have quoted, 
the ‘ Baconians’ will probably reply that there are innumerable 
misquotations from the classics to be found in Bacon’s works. It is 
undoubtedly so. Lord Byron prided himself on finding ten,’ and 
others since his time have made considerable additions to the list. 
It is not, however, the number but the nature of such errors that 
counts for anything in such a discussion as the present. Spedding 
presents us with as rational a view on the habit of inaccurate quota- 
tion by Bacon as can well be imagined by anyone, when he tells us 
that the fault was at times his memory, but more frequently for the 
sake of presenting the substance in a better form, or a form better 
suited for the particular occasion. The Biographer, however, takes 
care to qualify this view by adding: ‘In citing the evidence of 
witnesses, on the contrary, in support of a narrative statement, or 
an argument upon a matter of fact, he is always very careful.’ 

We know also that a good many of the Plays were founded on 
older dramas, the plots and language of which were adopted with 
more or less variation—as appears by a comparison with such of the 
earlier works as have still survived. Can anyone who is even super- 
ficially cognisant of Bacon’s life and modes of thought imagine him 
taking some old drama that had worn out its welcome on the boards 
and adapting it ? To procure such a work for purposes of revision 
would, to begin with, have been a matter of much difficulty for any- 
one unconnected with the theatre, and what shred of evidence is 
there to suggest that he was ever connected with it ? It will be said, 
perhaps, in answer that he was continually occupied in the production 
of masques. It is even said that he took part in the writing of works 
of this quasi-dramatic character, but there is no affirmative evidence 
on the subject; and if he ever did any such writing it must have 
been as poor as the rest of his efforts in poetry, for Ben Jonson, who 
had much to say in his praise in other directions, in 1619 omitted 
even to mention him as a masque-writer to Drummond, saying 
that ‘ next himself only Fletcher and Chapman could make a mask.’ 

But even if, without enquiring too curiously, we grant that Bacon 
was a poet of a much higher rank than his recognised works would 
seem to proclaim him to have been, it by no means follows that we 


" Don Juan, canto v. note. 
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are therefore justified in believing that he could either have oon- 
structed or written a drama for the stage. It is not on the strength 
of his dramatic works that Tennyson will go down to posterity. 

No one will deny that the actual composition of the thirty-seven 
plays of Shakespeare occupied a considerable period of time—in fact, 
many years. It would therefore be interesting to hear how Bacon, 
of all men in his age, could have found time for their production. 
The art of stage-craft is not learned in a day, and the period for a 
course of successful study of it must be added to the time occupied 
in composition. Spedding, who, as we are aware, was no believer 
in the notion that Bacon was a playwright, writes as follows : 

When we consider the delicacy of his constitution, his frequent illnesses 

. and the number of hours that must have been daily absorbed by official or 
professional business which has left no trace, it is wonderful to think how much 
work he got out of himself. This was mainly due,no doubt, to his natural gifts— 
the quickness of his apprehension and the tenacity of his memory,. which 
enabled him to carry his library in his hand and pursue his studies in every 
vacant interval.'* 

Bacon’s own words on this subject are not altogether unimportant 
either. The Epistle dedicatory of The Great Instauration, addressed 
to James the First, begins : 

Your Majesty may perhaps accuse me of larceny, having stolen from your 
affairs so much time as was required for this work. 


Can any satisfactory answer be made to the difficulties presented 
by the ‘ Baconian’ case here, bearing in mind the fact that the 
production of the Plays continued practically through the whole period 
of Bacon’s professional and parliamentary career? There are some 
sane people who are amazed that any one man could have produced 
Shakespeare’s writings even in a lifetime ; but throw in by way of 
addition all that Bacon has left us, in work as well as writing, and if 
it does not ‘ make Ossa like a wart,’ I do not know what will.'® 


Before concluding I should, perhaps, refer briefly to Mr. G. Green- 
wood’s reply,”® to my previous articles on ‘ The Defamers of Shake- 
speare.’*! He starts with two pages of what I can only describe as 
quibbles upon the meaning of that title. But, in Don Armado’s 
phrase, ‘ Let that pass.’ Next follows an expression of surprise at my 
including him amongst ‘ Baconians ’ after receipt of a letter in which 
he had pointed out the error of which I had been guilty. He is, 


'S Life of Bacon, vii. 565. 
1° Some notion of the laborious nature of Bacon’s own work may be gathered from 
what Mr. Aldis Wright mentions in his edition of the Essays: ‘So sensitive about 
accuracy and finish was Bacon, that he transcribed, altering as he wrote, his Novum 
Organum twelve, and his Advancement of Learning seven times.’ 
2» Nineteenth Century and After, June 1909. 2) Tbid. March and April 1909. 
u2 
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however, careful to suppress all mention of my reply to that letter, 
a reply which I am aware he received, and in which I had noted 
all the passages in his book which justified me in assertions I had 
made as to his real attitude. 

Another quibble follows on the subject of Shakespeare and Shak- 
spere, with a statement that he does not rest his case on the spelling 
of the name. This announcement, if it takes a practical form in the 
case of future editions of his work, should effect a considerable re- 
duction in its size. Next, I am told by this supersensitive iconoclast 
that I accuse him of deliberately stating what he knows to be false, 
an assertion based upon my having said that ‘he does not seem to 
have come across’ a record connected with the spelling of Shake- 
speare’s name, to be found in the accounts of Lady Southampton. 
The construction he puts upon my simple English may be ranked 
with some notable misinterpretations which he has before given of 
passages from the works of more distinguished writers than myself. 

We are then presented with a curiously characteristic piece of 
reasoning. In one of my articles I had contested the view of the 
Cambridge editors as to the existence of any suggestio falsi in the 
preface to the First Folio, and in doing so had referred, in a foot-note 
connected with a different point, to Dr. Sidney Lee’s admirable Introduc- 
tion to his Facsimile edition. My ‘ audacity ’—such is the delicate 
substantive—offends this master of courtly phrases, and all because 
Dr. Lee happens to take the same view as the Cambridge editors 
on a point quite unconnected with the foot-note in question. Apply 
the same logic to some of Mr. Greenwood’s contentions and curious 
results will follow. For instance, he relies largely on the opinions of the 
late Professor Collins as to the classical learning of the Poet. Therefore 
he is bound to accept all the other opinions of the same authority 
on the subject at large. And here are the opinions of the Professor 
on what he himself terms The Bacon-Shakespeare Mania : 


Its supporters have no pretensions to be considered even as sophists. Their 
systematic substitutions of inferences for facts, and of hypotheses for proofs, 
their perverted analogies, their blunders, their misrepresentations, their im- 
pudent fictions, and their prodigious ignorance of the very rudiments of the 
literature with which they are concerned, could not, for one moment, impose 
on anyone who with competent knowledge and a candid and open mind had 
taken the trouble to investigate the subject. 


The boomerang of bad logic has at times a nasty way of recoiling 
upon those who use it without a knowledge of its surprising pro- 
perties. 

Mr. Greenwood proceeds to justify Ben Jonson’s connexion with 
a lying preface, dwelling with indignation—more Buzfuziano—on what 
I did not say, and airily giving the go-by to what I had very em- 
phatically asserted. It is not the only occasion on which he resorts 
to a method of fencing-play which was as transparently ineffectual in 
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the age,of Master Shallow as it is to-day: ‘I remember at Mile-end 
green,’ remarks that observant Justice, ‘there was a little quiver 
fellow, and ’a would manage you his piece thus: and ’a would about 
and about, and come you in, and come you in: rah, tah, tah, would ’a 
say ; bounce, would ’a say; and away again would’ago.. .’* 
What I did say was this: The preface to the First Folio states 
that the author of the Plays was dead in 1623, while we know 
that Bacon was then alive. If Ben Jonson knew that Bacon was the 
author, he has, if responsible for the preface, told us a deliberate lie 
which no wrigglings of casuistry can get over. If there be any lying 
connected with the matter I prefer to think of ‘ honest Ben ’ as being 
on the side of truth, even though the whole host of ‘ Baconianism ’ 
and their camp-followers were marshalled upon the other side. 

And now to dismiss a small point which is ‘ postered’ in very 
large capitals by Mr. Greenwood. He suggests, with the object of 
misreading a very plain Piece of English in the preface to the First 
Folio, that the words ‘ published according to the true originall 
copies’ must refer to manuscripts that came from Shakespeare’s 
hand. He skips nimbly, as others have done, over the one important 
word in the sentence—the word ‘ copies.’ I cannot see any reason 
to construe the phrase ‘ originall copies’ to mean anything more than 
copies of the first order, but still copies—whether made by Shake- 
speare or by another being a matter on which we have no information. 

Then we have trotted out (p. 1049) the Petition of the Burbages 
in 1635 to the Lord Chamberlain, in which Shakespeare and others 
are described as ‘ these deserving men’ and ‘ men players,’ without 
any added eulogium on the writer of the Plays. This is tantamount 
in Mr. Greenwood’s eyes to an admission that Shakespeare was not 
the author! A practising barrister might surely know that an official 
document such as a petition is not usually made the vehicle for a 
puffing biography, and still less so when both parties are already 
fully cognisant of the facts. When Ben Jonson writes to Cecil from 
gaol and mentions his fellow-prisoner Chapman, does he expatiate 
upon his works? He mentions him merely as ‘a gentleman whose 
name may perhaps have come to your Lordship, one Mr. George 
Chapman, a learned and honest man’; and yet there are persons who 
still believe that Chapman wrote Chapman’s works. So, too, in Bacon’s 
own case. On the 30th of June 1624, when he was not yet pardoned, 
he addressed ‘An Humble Petition’ to King James requesting an 
advance of three years’ payment of his pension. In it he mentions 
‘his services past and necessity present,’ but beyond these words 
there is not a syllable of self-commendation. 

Referring to Leonard Digges’ verses in the First Folio and the 
volume published in 1640, Mr. Greenwood, forgetful that the whole 
point of my observations was the date and not the size of the book, 

® 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
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treats me to a passage profusely punctuated with notes of admira- 
tion—fairly carried away with amazement at my mention of a ‘ Folio 
of 1640.’ I will borrow just one of his some, hat superfluous notes of 
admiration to add a fitting emphasis to the fact that in a hasty and 
regrettable moment I took the ‘ Folio of 1640 ’ straight from page 535 
of his own work ! 

I am next reminded that the Stratford name Sly occurs in the 
Induction to the old play The Taming of a Shrew as well as in 
Shakespeare’s comedy. Its appearance in the latter play is therefore 
of no ‘evidentiary value.’ As my opponent mentions the old play 
he might have told us an interesting and somewhat valuable fact, 
viz. that Shakespeare changed the name of every character named 
in that old play with the one exception of the Stratford name, Chris- 
topher Sly. It was an opportunity which the man of Stratford was 
unlikely to neglect. 

I have now answered all the points raised by Mr. Greenwood 
which seem to call for anything in the nature of a reply, but I should 
like to add an observation or two as to the trivial character of his 
general arguments. One looks in vain through all that he has written 
for any big or broad-minded consideration of the question at issue, 
and only finds querulous complaints of the manner in which his 
curious views have been dealt with. Surely one who has used the 
word ‘dishonest’ even remotely in connexion with the statements 
of such Shakespearians as Sir Theodore Martin, Dr. Dowden, Dr. 
Sidney Lee, the late Professor Collins, and Professor Bradley ; one 
who does not hesitate to charge the more extreme advocates of 
‘ Baconianism’ with ‘ putting forward wild, ridiculous, and fantastic 
theories ’; one who barbs his shafts of controversy with such cour- 
tesies as ‘extravagant infatuation,’ ‘ nonsense,’ ‘ flagrant and self 
evident absurdity,’ ‘ the sort of stuff that does duty for argument,’ 
and such like, is not quite the person to ‘come here to whine ’ for 
sympathy when he gets ‘knocked about the mazzard ’ in a contest 
which he has himself provoked. He closes his article by announcing 
that he has much more to say to me, but it must be reserved for 
another occasion. When that occasion arises I trust he may call 
to mind the shrewd and useful dictum of Sir Nathaniel: ‘ Perge, 
good Master Holofernes, perge; so it shall please you to abrogate 


, seurrility.’ * 


EDWARD SULLIVAN. 
23 Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv. 2. 
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A LAST WORD TO MR. GEORGE 
GREENWOOD 


In attempting a short reply to Mr. Greenwood’s rejoinder’ to my 
analysis of his arguments in ‘ The Shakespeare Problem Restated,’ I 
must apologise to him for the delay in doing so. I have been busy in 
a later century and could not leave the task I was engaged upon until 
the printers had their copy. I owe him an apology also for mistaking 
his position in regard to the question at issue. From reading his book 
I judged him to be a Baconian, who wished not to raise the question 
of his own faith till he had exposed the folly of the orthodox heresy, 
but as in his second book he disavows the Baconian creed. altogether, 
I can only express my regret at having impated it to him under a 
misapprehension. I do not intend to waste words on Mr. Greenwood’s 
controversial vocabulary. As he assures the world in an Appendix 
to his second book that he is unconscious of any slip in manners in his 
extraordinary references to my friend Mr. Sidney Lee, he will no 
doubt be equally surprised if I should object to his charging me with 
‘economy of truth’ and wilful misrepresentation of his arguments. 
I, therefore, say nothing on this head. But I must say something 
about his method of conducting a controversy. 

In the first place he seems to have a constitutional objection to 
looking at facts and arguments for himself, and making up his own 
mind. I suggest, for example, a certain interpretation of a passage 
in the preface to the First Folio. Mr. Greenwood does not show me 
where I am wrong, as I try to do in his case when I disagree ; he calls 
my explanation ‘an unhappy attempt to explain away an obvious 
meaning, quite after the manner of a Biblical harmonist,’ and produces 
dicta from ‘ the Cambridge editors ’ and ‘ that highly and deservedly 
respected critic, Dr. Ingleby,’ who take another view. In reply tomy 
argument from the Lucy coat-of-arms I am told that ‘ the learned and 
industrious Mrs. Stopes’ is sure that Shallow was not intended to 
represent Sir Thomas Lucy, and I am referred to her works. If I 
happen on any point to take a different view from any recognised 
authority—Malone or Halliwell-Phillipps—they are quoted against 
me. No progress can ever be made by a method of this sort. Again, 

‘In re Shakespeare, Beeching v. Greenwood: Rejoinder on behalf of the 
Defendant. (John Lane.) 
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in deprecation of Mr. Greenwood’s statement that Shakespeare’s 
writing is illiterate I point out that on two consecutive days he signed 
his name in two different scripts, and I suggest the inference that the 
Stratford player who signed these documents was also the dramatist, 
because we know from manuscripts of plays still extant in the British 
Museum that dramatists employed two scripts, one for the text and 
one for the stage directions. I place facsimiles of the two signatures 
side by side in my book for comparison, and more I cannot do. I 
cannot stand by Mr. Greenwood and point to the differences in the h, 
the a, the p. As a matter of fact they are quite differently formed. 
But what does Mr. Greenwood do? The observation that the scripts 
are different does not seem to have been made by any of his learned 
authorities, and so he waives it aside with the remark that the value of 
my argument ‘ may properly be represented by a minus quantity.’ 
I understand a rudeness in the words, but not the words. 

My second objection to Mr. Greenwood’s controversial method 
is that it seems impossible to reduce his case to categorical propositions. 
If I attempt to condense his airy suggestiveness into definite state- 
ments I am charged with misrepresentation ; and I fare no better if 
I quote his actual words. ‘ True it is’ * that he said so-and-so, but he 
‘ makes no point of it.’ He never intended it for an argument. But 
does a lawyer of Mr. Greenwood’s eminence expect to be credited with 
mere expansiveness ? Does he talk just for talking’s sake, like a shy 
person at a dinner party ? As Mr. Greenwood charges me, again and 
again, with wilfully misrepresenting him, I must, at the risk of being 
tedious, give an instance of what I mean, and I will take the first that 
comes. I scheduled as Mr. Greenwood’s first argument against the 
Shakespearean authorship of the plays that ‘ the town of Stratford was 
insanitary,’ gathering that to be the significance of the following 
paragraph : 

We are accustomed to think of Stratford as a delightful haunt of rural peace, 
‘ meet nurse for a poetic child, and fancy pictures have been drawn of a dreamy, 
romantic boy wandering by the pellucid stream of the Avon, and communing 
with nature in ‘a populous solitude of bees and birds.’ Far different was the 
real historical Stratford. A dirty, squalid.place was the Mecca of Shakespearean 
pilgrims in the sixteenth century. ‘ At this period,’ writes Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
(the most industrious and not the least trustworthy of the many biographers 
of the player and reputed poet), ‘and for many generations afterwards, the 
sanitary condition of the thoroughfares of Stratford-on-Avon was to our present 
notions simply terrible.’ . . . [Half a page more follows to the same effect.] 
The inhabitants of this rural Paradise appear to have been as illiterate as they 
were dirty. 

Now I took the argument here to be that as environment affects 
character it was impossible or improbable that a poetical genius 
should be born in Stratford, and I venture to say the solemn appeal 


2 This locution ‘ True it is,’ or an equivalent phrase, following on a flat contra- 
diction of something I have said, is quite mark of style in Mr. Greenwood’s book. 
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to the trustworthiness of the chief witness, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps,; 
justified me in doing so. But Mr. Greenwood is hurt. It seems he 
was only chattering. He meant nothing by all this talk about dirty 
Stratford. He was only stating, at immense length, a fact of obvious 
unimportance. I quote from his rejoinder : 

All this is quite beside the point. Stratford may have been a dirty, squalid 
place (I never said it was ‘ insanitary ’—that word has been put into my mouth 
by Canon Beeching), and yet the Stratford player may have become the world’s 
poet. I have never advanced ‘dirty Stratford’ as an argument to the con- 
trary. ‘ Dirty Stratford* is just one of the few known facts of Shakespeare’s 
life, just as the illiteracy of his parents, and of his daughter Judith, are similar 
facts. Canon Beeching knows this very well. He knows that I have never put 
forward this fact as being of itself an argument in the case. How he justifies 
to himself his assertion that I have done so it is not for me to explain. 


Now on this reply of Mr. Greenwood’s I must make a few remarks. 
First of all, though Mr. Greenwood is within his right in saying he did 
not himself call Stratford ‘ insanitary,’ the reader will observe that 
he quoted Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps as a trustworthy witness to the fact 
that ‘ the sanitary condition was terrible.’ Is there any real difference 
between this statement and that which I attributed to him? In the 
second place, Mr. Greenwood states that I knew very well that he was 
simply cataloguing the known facts about Shakespeare’s life, whether 
they were or were not relevant to his*argument. How was I to know 
that? Mr. Greenwood did not call his book Loose Meditations on the 
Facts of Shakespeare’s Life, but The Shakespeare Problem Restated, 
and I took for granted that his reflections were directed to prove his 
case. That the argument was a bad one did not distinguish it, in my 
judgment, from most of the others ; so that I should not have been 
justified in passing it by on that account. 

I must now give one instance of Mr. Greenwood’s manner of replying 
to an argument, and I will choose one which can be appreciated by a 
reader who knows nothing of the controversy, and which is also of 
first-rate importance to Mr. Greenwood’s case, as will appear presently, 
though he includes it among his irrelevancies. Mr. Greenwood, in his 
first book, quoted Ben Jonson’s ode on Bacon’s sixtieth birthday : 

Hail, happy genius of this ancient pile ! 

How comes it all things so about thee smile ? 
The fire, the wine, the men! and in the midst 
Thou stand’st as if some mystery thou didst. 
Pardon, I read it in thy face. The day 

For whose returns, and many, all these pray ; 
And so dol. This is the sixtieth year 

Since Bacon, and thy lord, was born, and here ; 
Son to the grave wise Keeper of the Seal, 
Fame and foundation of the English weal. 
What then his father was, that since is he, 
Now with a title more to the degree; 
England’s high Chancellor ; the desiin’d heir, 
In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair : 
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Whose even thread the fates spin round and full, 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool. 

*Tis a brave cause of joy, let it be known, 

For ’twere a narrow gladness kept thine own. 
Give me a deep-crown’d bowl, that I may sing, 
In raising him, the wisdom of my king. 


He then proceeded to comment as follows : 


Here there certainly seems to be some esoteric meaning which it is not easy 
to grasp. Why does the genius of the place seem to stand as if he were doing 
some mystery? What was that mystery? What was ‘the brave cause of 
joy* of which Jonson writes ‘let it be known, for ’twere a narrow gladness 
kept thine own’? Not the mere fact that this was Bacon’s sixtieth birthday, 
for that was known to everybody and was being publicly celebrated. What, 
then, was the secret ‘ cause of joy’ which the genius of the spot was implored 
not to keep to himself, but to publish to the world ? What was the mystery 
which was being performed ? The Baconians assert that here is an allusion to 
the secret Shakespearian authorship, a secret known to Jonson, and which he 
hoped might soon be published to the world. The Stratfordians, of course, 
reject this interpretation with scorn ; but they are unable to give any plausible 
explanation of Jonson’s meaning, and the mystery remains a mystery still 
(p. 490). 


This ode of *Ben Jonson’s figures so prominently in Baconian 
literature that I took the opportunity of its “ incidental ’ quotation by 
Mr. Greenwood to solve the Baconian difficulty. I pointed out that 
there was no reference to any ‘secret’ in the passage; that the 
phrase ‘ to do a mystery ’ was only a Latinism for ‘ to offer sacrifice ’ ; 
and that it was not Bacon himself who was ‘ doing a mystery,’ but 
the genius of the house. I really thought I had pricked this par- 
ticular bubble for good, and that we should hear no more about 
“ secret Shakespearean authorships ’ based on this passage. And to 
do Mr. Greenwood justice he silently drops in his new book all the 
nonsense quoted above about ‘ esoteric meanings’ and ‘ mysteries.’ 
But with a coolness which should stand him in good stead in his 
profession, he pretends that I was not interpreting the line about 
the ‘ mystery ’ but the passage ‘ let it be known ’ thirteen lines lower 
down. I had said: ‘ Jonson is addressing not Bacon but the genius 
of the house, whom he sees celebrating the “ mystery ” of Bacon’s 
sixtieth birthday ; and to the happy rite he joins his own prayers. 
That is all.’ Mr. Greenwood rejoins : 


Does the Canon really suppose that Jonson, having come, doubtless with 
many others, expressly to celebrate Bacon’s sixtieth birthday, solemnly invokes 
the genius of the place to let that ‘be known’ which was known to everybody ? 
That seems to me a truly ridiculous supposition, and it further seems to me 
that the Canon has entirely missed the point of my remarks. . . . No, the Canon 
has suggested no plausible or reasonable explanation of what it was that Jonson 
meant when he wrote ‘ let it be known’ ; but I will venture to suggest one. The 
lines conclude— 

Give me a deep-crown’d bowl, that I may sing, 
In raising him, the wisdom of my king. 
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This was on January 22nd, 1621. On January 26th Bacon was created 
Viscount St. Alban. He probably knew of his coming promotion, and had, per-~* 
haps, confided it to Jonson, whereupon the latter cries, ‘Let it be known. . . 
in raising him the wisdom of my King.’ I make Canon Beeching a present of 
that suggestion. 


One should not look a gift horse in the teeth; and so I will only 
say that Mr. Greenwood’s suggestion is as gratuitous as his present. 
There may be ‘ wisdom’ in making a wise man Chancellor, but not in 
making him a Viscount. Also I am quite sure that ‘ let it be known ’ 
is explained by the line that follows and means simply that the birthday 
of a Lord Chancellor and such a Lord Chancellor is more than a private 
event. I have made these two quotations at length in order to excuse 
myself from giving any further detailed reply to a gentleman who thinks 
it worth while to confuse issues in this manner. It would take many 
more pages of this Review than the editor would allow me to point 
out how consistently this has been done throughout Mr. Greenwood’s 
second volume. In what follows I shall content myself with examin- 
ing any genuine arguments I can find directed to the points really in 
dispute. And I will begin with the most important. 

(1) Mr. Greenwood asked for evidence ‘ to establish the identity 
of the player with the poet and dramatist.’ In his second book he 
emphasises the word ‘ establish’; and declines to be content with 
evidence that contemporaries believed in the identity. He does not 
tell us the sort of evidence he would accept, and it is not easy to see 
what kind of evidence, other than the unbroken consent of contempo- 
raries, he could expect to find. His own theory is that the player 
and the dramatist were different persons, and that the dramatist 
borrowed the name of the player because it made a good ‘nom de plume’ 
or ‘ pseudonym ’ ; but in support of this hypothesis he cannot show 
us that the idea ever crossed the mind of a contemporary, and until 
he can show us that, he cannot expect it to be taken very seriously. 
Indeed the basis on which he rests it, that the name Shakespeare 
makes a good pseudonym, is manifestly untrue. The name Shake- 
speare, however spelt, and with or without a hyphen, would in 1593 
suggest to contemporaries a definite person, the Stratford actor ; and 
so would be no better or worse a pseudonym than the name of any 
other actor. If, as seems likely, the contemporary pronunciation was 
Shaxper, it could hardly be the meaning of the name that would 
attract ; and the meaning has no literary associations, and no sort of 
appropriateness to the poem of Venus and Adonis, on the title-page 
of which it was first used. But Mr. Greenwood does not confine 
himself to the suggestion that the name would make a good 
pseudonym ; he says it actually was so used. ‘ That it was so used, 
in Shakespeare’s time, by many writers who published works in that 
name, is a simple fact of history’ (p. 19). This statement sheds a 
queer light on the sort of reader Mr. Greenwood expects. The fact of 
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history to which he refers is that the name of the dramatist had so 
great a market value that fraudulent publishers used it for their 
inferior wares. That is to say they did not use the name Shakespeare 
as a pseudonym, but as the name of a particular person. If the name 
had made a good pseudonym, they would have avoided it. 

But let us take a modern parallel. Let us suppose that Mr. Green- 
wood succeeds in establishing his case, and three centuries hence a 
dispute arises as to his identity. Let us suppose that he had omitted 
his parliamentary and other titles from the title-page of his magnum 
opus, so that it becomes possible for a clever person to start the theory 
of two Greenwoods, one the lawyer and parliament man, and the other 
the discoverer of the real Shakespeare. Let us suppose that he sup- 
ports his theory by pointing out how admirably contrived the name 
Greenwood is for a pseudonym (being suggestive of fertility in 
new ideas) and then challenges the world to establish the identity of 
the two Greenwoods, refusing to be put off with mere contemporary 
identifications. It is not likely that Mr. Greenwood’s correspondence 
with his publisher will survive in three hundred years’ time, and 
short of that evidence under his own hand our hypothetical clever 
person (if he followed Mr. Greenwood’s own example) would claim 
that no one had a right to assume the identity of the two Greenwoods. 
I do not think that posterity would be much impressed with such 
doubts. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

(2) I proceed then to ask whether Mr. Greenwood has invalidated 
the few items of positive evidence which I adduced tending to identify 
the poet and player. 

(a) The first was that ‘ Richard Field, who published the Venus and 
Adonis, was a native of Stratford.’ I say Richard Field, who was of 
Shakespeare’s own age, did not leave Stratford till he was fifteen ; 
and their fathers were acquainted, for John Shakespeare, when Henry 
Field died, attested the inventory of his goods and chattels. To most 
people this will be strong corroborative evidence that the poet of 
Venus and Adonis and the Stratford youth were the same person ? 
To destroy the force of this evidence Mr. Greenwood is driven to 
suggest (1) that Field was not publisher but printer only, with whom 
the poet therefore would have no direct communication, but the 
‘Stationers’ Register’ proves that he was the publisher ; (2) that 
the ‘Henry ffeilde of Stratford-uppon-Aven in the Countye of 
Warwick, tanner,’ who was the father of the printer, is not proved 
to be the same person as the ‘ Henry Fielde of Stratford, tanner,’ 
whose goods were valued by John Shakespeare ; so that the two 
William Shakespeares require the support of two Stratford tanners 
called Henry Field. I do not think I need argue this probability. 

(b) My second piece of evidence was that ‘ the poet, player, and 
playmaker are identified in The Return from Parnassus.’ 1 cannot 
reproduce all the references here. The most important one is the 
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saying of the actor Kemp, which identifies the player and playwright : 
‘ Few of the University pen plays well : they smell too much of that 
writer Ovid, and that writer Metamorphosis, and talk too much of 
Proserpina and Jupiter. Why, here’s our fellow, Shakespeare, puts 
them all down, ay, and Ben Jonson, too.’ Mr. Greenwood’s objection 
is that the University dramatist is laughing at Kemp and his ignorant 
boasting ; and there I partly agree with him. He is certainly laughing 
at his want of education ; he may also be laughing at the commenda- 
tion of Shakespeare over the University men and Ben Jonson. But 
there is nothing in the text or context to suggest that he was laughing 
at the ridiculous idea that Shakespeare’s plays could be written by a 
layer. 

: (c) The third passage I quoted was an epigram by John Davies 
of Hereford, ‘ To our English Terence Mr. Will. Shake-speare.’ The 
implication here is too clear to be disputed, and Mr. Greenwood 
does not dispute it. But just as in his first book he attempted to 
discount the importance of his admission by some incoherent remarks, 
on which I commented, so in his second he points out that as Davies 
salutes Shakespeare as ‘an English Terence’ only, being not much 
‘ struck by such trifles as Hamlet and Lear and Othello,’ he did not 
know much about the matter. Whether Davies thought more highly 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ wit’ than of his tragic power we do not know; 
but there is an obvious reason why he speaks only of his wit in the 
epigram. The point of the epigram was, in plain prose, that had 
Shakespeare not been a player, he would have been the most popular of 
courtiers with the King: and kings do not choose their companions 
for tragic power. As Mr. Greenwood disallows John Davies’s know- 
ledge of affairs, it may be worth while to point out that it would be 
hard to find a more competent witness to the point in question ; for 
he knew all the men of letters of his day, and most of the aristocracy, 
to whom he gave lessons in writing. He was just the man, therefore, 
to hear of any ‘ mystery’ in which Shakespeare and a noble peer 
were concerned. 

(d) The last point under this heading concerned the relations 
of Shakespeare the actor with Lord Southampton. Mr. Greenwood 
had said that there was no ‘ scrap of evidence ’ that the man of Strat- 
ford was patronised by the Earl. I replied that, oddly enough, against 
all reasonable likelihood, there was just ‘ a scrap’ of evidence in the 
tradition that Southampton gave Shakespeare money ; because the 
tale comes to us on the authority of Davenant, who was the Stratford 
player’s godson. Mr. Greenwood now admits that the story would 
be ‘ probable enough ’ of the author of Venus and Adonis. I think 
so too. If, then, we have Rowe’s emphatic assertion that ‘ he had been 
assured that the story was handed down by Sir William Davenant,’ 
and that otherwise he‘ should not have ventured to have inserted it’ ; 
it looks very much as if Shakespeare the author of Venus and Adonis 
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was Shakespeare, the godfather of Sir William Davenant. I do not 
think much importance attaches to the fact that ‘Davenant died some 
five years before Rowe was born.’ The tradition does not therefore 
become, as Mr. Greenwood calls it, ‘ hopeless hearsay ’ or a ‘ fifth- 
hand fable’; because, as Mr. Greenwood remembers, when it suits 
him (p. 46), ‘ Rowe tells us [this and other things] from the information 
of Betterton, who . . . had very early opportunities of inquiry from 
Sir W. Davenant.’ 

There is, however, one contemporary passage better known than 
these, which more pointedly identifies the dramatist with the man 
of Stratford ; I mean the famous apostrophe of Ben Jonson to the 
“Sweet Swan of Avon’ in the poem prefixed to the First Folio. I 
looked with peculiar interest to see what Mr. Greenwood’s second 
thoughts would suggest by way of commentary upon this greatest 
of all the stumbling-blocks in the path of his attempt to dethrone 
Shakespeare. I find he merely repeats the view of his first book, 
that ‘ honest Ben’ was telling a ‘ justifiable falsehood.’ It occurs 
to one that the falsehood, whether justifiable or not, was quite un- 
necessary. Why drag in the Avon? ‘Sweet Swan of Southwark’ 
would have scanned as well. I observe that Mr. Greenwood 
would have omitted any reference to the Avon if he had been in 
Jonson’s place, and held the views which he attributes to Jonson. 
‘It was not really player Shakspere,’ he says, ‘ whom he had in 
mind when he writes of the “Sweet Swan,” whose reappearance 
upon the Thames he so much desires.’ Jonson tells another lie, 
on Mr. Greenwood’s hypothesis, in the Preface to the Folio in saying 
that the author was dead, when really he was alive ; and another 
in the Discoveries, where he implies that the players were given 
to boasting about their fellow’s facility. Mr. Greenwood seems 
to think he has a perfect right to call a dead man of genius a liar, 
provided he adds that he may have thought his lies justifiable. 
I can only repeat here what I said before, that Mr. Greenwood has 
no right to impute particular lies to anyone unless he can produce 
evidence that lying was his habit ; and why Mr. Greenwood calls this 
objection of mine ‘ futile’ I am at a loss to understand. I should 
have thought it an elementary principle of manners and morals, 
Has Mr. Greenwood, then, any ground for his scandalous imputation 
upon Jonson, besides the misinterpretation of his Ode on Bacon’s 
Siatieth Birthday, which I have already exposed? The only thing I 
can find in his book is the charge of making a false statement about 
the Shakespeare manuscripts in the preface to the Folio which he 
is supposed to have drawn up for Heminge and Condell. But even 
if there were a suggestio falsi in this matter, it would not be Jonson’s, 
but the editors’. The facts about the text of Shakespeare’s plays 
were known to them, and not to Jonson, and all he could do.for them 
would be to put their information into literary form. Whas right then 
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has Mr. Greenwood to say that ‘ Jonson was a party to a statement 
which he knew to be false,’ and that ‘ he is convicted of a deliberate 
suggestio falsi, to use the mildest term * ? 

I do not myself think that there was any suggestio falsi in the case. 
When the editors say ‘ what he thought he uttered with that easiness 
that we have scarce received from him a blot in his papers,’ I conceive 
they were praising their author’sinspiration. _I cannot seein the words 
any suggestion, the suggestio falst referred to by Mr. Greenwood, that 
they were setting up the Folio from the author’s copy ; because Shake- 
speare had been dead seven years, and they speak of receiving the 
papers ‘from him.’ But I will not argue that point, as it does not touch 
the question at issue, which is the character, not of the editors, but of 
Jonson.’ It would not have been safe for Mr. Greenwood to call 
Jonson even a justifiable liar when he was alive. It is safe now, but it 
is not a pleasing exhibition of manners, and it shows little insight into 
the character of one who ‘of all styles loved most to be named 
“ honest.” ’ 

I must now draw to a conclusion. There are a few new points 
raised here and there by Mr. Greenwood which I must be content to 
leave. Questions take much longer to answer than to ask. But Ido 
not think I have passed over anything crucial. I need not go into the 
question of Drayton’s education, because I withdrew, in the second 
edition of my book, the parallel I had instituted between him and 
Shakespeare. I do not believe Drayton was ever at the University, but 
I cannot prove that he was not; and I do not believe his education 
under Sir Henry Goodere’s tutor was any better than Shakespeare’s 
at the Stratford Grammar School ; but again I cannot prove that it 
was not, for although Drayton has told us what he read, we only know 
what Shakespeare read by inference. One thing Drayton’s mild tutor 
did not teach him, and that was to write a decent hand. I must, 
however, take notice of the charge Mr. Greenwood brings against me 
of ending a quotation from his book just before a critical sentence. It 
occurs in the section headed ‘ The Silence of Philip Henslowe.’ As 
Mr. Greenwood thinks my silence as significant as Henslowe’s, I will 
quote here the sentence I am supposed to have found troublesome : 
“It is quietly assumed by the Stratfordian editors that Shakespeare 
commenced his career as a dramatist by writing plays for this very 

* I cannot spare time to discuss over again with Mr. Greenwood the meaning of 
the passage about Shakespeare in Jonson’s Discoveries. I am sorry to have mis- 
understood his translation of sufflamimandus erat. But his revised version is 
equally impossible. Jonson applies the phrase not to speech, whether on the stage 
or in a tavern, but to writing. Indeed, he gives an example of what he means in a 
passage out of Julius Caesar. And Mr. Greenwood himself, in another place, points 
out the parallel between this passage, ‘He had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, 
and gentle expressions wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped,’ and the passage quoted above from the preface to 
the Folio: ‘What he thought he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce 
recewed from him a blot in his papers.’ 
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Henslowe who so completely ignores his existence.’ I omitted this 
sentence for the simple reason that there is no such body of persons as 
‘the Stratfordian editors;’ and that the facts of the relation of 
Shakespeare’s company to Henslowe are accurately known, and are not 
affected by any assumptions of any sort of editors. Mr. Greenwood’s 
horror of arguing a plain issue without reference to authorities, whom 
all the time he despises, is a characteristic on which I have already 
remarked, but I have no intention of allowing him to persuade me to 
follow him. The problem of Henslowe’s silence about Shakespeare is 
a very simple oneindeed. Shakespeare’s company acted at Henslowe’s 
- theatre only during certain months in the years 1592-4. It follows 
that if a play of Shakespeare’s was produced during those months, it 
would be produced at Henslowe’s theatre, and as a matter of fact 
1 Henry VI (which Shakespeare renovated) was so produced, and the 
appropriate entry is made in Henslowe’s diary. As his diary makes 
no mention of The Comedy of Errors, or The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,‘ we know that, though they were probably produced within 
that period, they were not presented during the few months— 
five and a half in all—during which Shakespeare’s company acted 
at Henslowe’s theatre. If Mr. Greenwood can discover that these 
plays or any other early play of Shakespeare was presented at the 
Rose Theatre while Shakespeare’s company occupied it, and that yet 
there is no entry in Henslowe’s diary, then he will have a problem, 
but not before. 
H. C. BrEcuina. 


* The exact dates are: February 19 to June 27, 1592; December 29, 1592- 
February 1, 1593 ; June 3-15, 1594. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND UNIVERSAL 
SERVICE 


THE recent debate in the House of Lords has brought the question 
of Universal Service prominently before-the country in a concrete 
form. A definite issue was put before the House, and the debate which 
it produced helped to clear away many of the misconceptions, and 
some of the misrepresentations, with which the subject has been 
surrounded. The inaugurators of the discussion have, I think, every 
reason to be satisfied with the result, which produced an amount of 
success far beyond their most sanguine expectations. To have been 
beaten by the small majority of twenty in a full House, in face of the 
official opposition of both Front Benches and the lukewarmness of 
leaders who always want to be pushed on from behind, testifies to the 
progress which this question has made during the last few years, and 
I think the result must be highly satisfactory to the members of the 
National Service League. 

That the Bill is not a perfect one I am not prepared to deny, 
but the opportunity which its discussion gave of affirming the principle 
that it is the duty of every able-bodied man to take part in the defence 
of his country was of the greatest value to the cause. To those who 
feel, and feel strongly, that the present state of the defensive forces 
of the country is inadequate to assure its safety, it gave a chance of 
expressing the views in public which they have long held in private. 
Many of the stock objections which have done duty for so many 
years were trotted out for the occasion: the country was opposed 
to compulsion of any kind; it was the Englishman’s birthright to 
allow others to defend his hearth and home ; the barrack-room breathed 
an immoral atmosphere, and discipline was distasteful to the majority 
of the voters in the country. These not very lofty ideals were brought 
forward in opposition to the Bill by its detractors, and the cardinal 
question, ‘Do the present arrangements absolutely ensure the safety of 
the country from disaster ?’ was passed by with a light-hearted, and 
sometimes even a flippant, disregard of the warnings put forward by 
some of the best thinkers of the day. If we are safe, the details don’t 
much matter, and, if we are not, the whole principle on which our 
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defence rests must be changed. These are the vital questions, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that by many speakers they were lost sight 
of altogether. The arguments employed were directed more to the 
fact that the country would not have these proposals than to 
the fact that its safety was bound up in their acceptance. It was 
not a question of what was right or what was necessary so much as 
what a self-indulgent population would stand. I admit that this 
attitude is for the moment practical and even sensible, if we argue 
that our duties must always be subservient to our inclinations; but 
that it represents a high ideal or a standard on which to base a people’s 
safety I altogether deny. While at times the debate reached quite 
a high level, at others it relapsed into what might colloquially be 
called ‘ begging the question.’ It resolved itself, as I have said, into 
a question not of what was necessary from the point of view of security, 
but what amount of service could be dragged from an unwilling 
population. There was little appeal to the patriotism or the higher 
instincts of the people (perhaps such appeals are out of date in a 
commercial age), and the real point at issue, as to whether the country 
was safe under existing conditions, scarcely made itself felt in the 
speeches of many who took a prominent part in the debate. To this 
question the soldiers emphatically said ‘No.’ The politicians shilly- 
shallied and discussed details. Details are no doubt important, but 
nothing matters if the security of the country is not assured. 

The amendment on which officialdom, present and prospective, 
rode off, not perhaps quite triumphantly, but still with a sufficient 
majority to save appearances, was, if I may say so, somewhat of a 
red herring drawn across the line. It obscured the issue and sheltered 
the front benches behind the military advisers of the Crown, who 
had no option as to voluntary or compulsory service, but who have 
to do their best to make an army under existing conditions. If these 
advisers had been asked a plain and straightforward question as to 
which form of service they preferred, the answer would, I venture 
to think, have been quite different. If not, the opinions of the officials 
at the War Office are absolutely at variance with those of nearly 
every officer of standing in the country. The fact is, such questions 
are put before these officers in a way which renders their position 
very difficult. They are told, for instance, that only a certain amount 
of money can be allowed for a certain specific purpose, and are then 
asked their opinion as to certain measures. They know that the course 
proposed to be pursued is inadequate to produce the best results, but 
that it is better than nothing, and so, on the principle of half a loaf 
being better than no bread, they accept only a portion of the sum 
which they know to be necessary, rather than run the risk of getting 
nothing at all. It is for such reasons that the views of experts, which 
are quoted with such confidence by Ministers, must be accepted with 
considerable reserve. 
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One of the chief arguments put forward against compulsory 
service is that we can get all the men we want without it. I absolutely 
deny this statement, and it is chiefly on the grounds that we cannot 
get the numbers adequate for the defence of the country that I base 
my objections to the voluntary system. The freedom of our country 
from invasion in the past makes it difficult to bring home to the 
people all that the presence of a foreign foe in our midst would really 
mean. Every other Continental nation has had experience of this 
nature, and is determined to guard against its recurrence by every 
means in its power. I maintain that the change in the balance of see 
power makes the possession of an adequate land force by this country 
imperative in the interests of national security. The Territorial Army 
does not supply this force. Lord Roberts has told us that even if 
the Territorials were to reach their establishment of 315,000 men, the 
force would be utterly inadequate for the defence of the country 
against invasion. The Expeditionary Force of 160,000 men would, 
by the end of the first year of a big war, have absorbed every man 
we possessed outside the Territorial Force, and we should be left 
with nothing to defend the country beyond the 260,000 Territorials, 
62,000 of whom would be under twenty years of age, and short of 
officers by over 2000. They would be armed with a gun which is 
more or less obsolete, which would be hopelessly outranged by an 
enemy, and they would only be able to get in one shot to every three 
fired by their opponents. It may not be generally known that there 
are in the whole British Army 115,000 men under twenty years of age, 
while in Continental armies there is not one, and it must be remem- 
bered that it is the young men who get enteric and die like flies or 
fill the hospitals, while the older men are far less liable to be affected 
by climatic conditions and the hardships of a campaign. 

Lord Roberts has shown that the requisite number of men to 
provide garrisons and local mobile forces, as well as a strong central 
mobile force, is 600,000, and I cannot see how, under the present 
system, anything like that number can be arrived at. Under the 
most favourable conditions, and under the most severe pressure, 
all that we have been able to get at present is 263,000 men, and this 
we have done with much difficulty. The fact is, the task set the War 
Office is an impossible one. Why, otherwise, should its administra- 
tion be always regarded as a failure, no matter what Government 
is in power or what Minister is at its head? It has been, and is at the 
present moment, administered by one of the ablest and most eminent 
statesmen, yet it is impossible to hear a good word said of it. The 
reason is not far to seek. The task is an impossible one. The condi- 
tions under which the War Office has to act make success impossible. 
Under the voluntary system they have to make bricks without straw ; 
they have to make an army without men. The Foreign and Colonial 
Offices and other State Departments do not suffer under this liability. 
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At least they have a run for their money: the War Office does not. 
The deadweight of the voluntary system handicaps it so severely 
that failure is a certainty. 

Remarks as to the disadvantages of young men living in barracks 
and associating with undesirable companions were common during 
the debate. I would point out that under compulsory service the 
moral tone of the barrack room would be raised in proportion as the 
better educated and more cultured classes were included in the ranks. 
The tendency would be towards levelling up, and the undesirables 
would gradually become merged in the more reputable portions of 
society. It showed a curious inversion of réles when the official 
representatives of Radicalism deprecated the mixing of classes, and 
used this as an argument against universal service. There is nothing 
of the nature of class legislation in this Bill. As Rudyard Kipling 
would say, cook’s son and duke’s son would associate in a common 
bond for the protection of their country. 

I know that I shall be told that the country will not have any 
form of compulsory service at the present moment; that it is the 
Englishman’s birthright to let other people defend his home, and that 
it is no business of his. This is not a phase on which I would dwell 
were it not that I honestly believe a change is coming over public 
opinion in this matter. I do not find the idea of compulsory service 
scouted now as it was a very few yearsago. Even among the Socialists 
Mr. Blatchford and Mr. Hyndman have been doing their best to bring 
before their comrades the fact that they ought to be able to do some- 
thing for their country. They recognise that, however they may 
differ from the methods of government at present recognised by the 
majority of the people as most suitable to our needs, still we enjoy a 
measure of freedom which would be quite unknown under the rule of 
a foreigner ; and they further recognise the danger we are running 
owing to our apathy and the want of patriotism of many of our 
countrymen. Personally, I am convinced compulsory service of 
some kind is bound to come sooner or later. All I hope is that it 
may come before and not after a disaster, and that those awful 
words ‘ Too late ’ may never re-echo on our shores. 

Another objection to universal service is a fancied danger from 
what is sometimes called Militarism. I venture to say that there is 
no greater fallacy than the idea that liability to universal service has 
a tendency to foster an aggressive spirit in the country. Nothing 
can be further from the fact. There is nothing which provides so 
strong a guarantee of peace as the liability of every man to serve. 
There is nothing so antagonistic to a spirit of Jingoism as the feeling 
that those that make the wars will be the first to take part in them. 
The light-hearted ‘ Mafficker’ and music-hall hero will think twice 
before supporting a policy which will put his own precious carcase in 
the firing line. As long as he can do his fighting by proxy the sobering 
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effect of personal service is absent. A professional army and a more 
or less irresponsible electorate are far more likely to drift into war 
than a nation in arms, every man of which will be called on to serve 
the moment hostilities commence. 

A fleet alone can never bring a war to a conclusion. The results 
of Trafalgar and the Nile would have been comparatively valueless 
without Waterloo; and the Japanese could never have brought 
their war against Russia to a successful ending if they had not had a 
well-drilled and well-disciplined army to complete the work of the 
fleet. We must have a second line army, strong in numbers and 
efficient in training, to relieve our fleet of the duty of what Lord 
Milner, I think, called coastguard duties, and to enable the expedi- 
tionary force to justify its raison d’étre by carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. 

I am not one of those who hold that because we have been badly 
beaten of late by other countries in the field of sport therefore we are 
a decadent race. When nobody else went in for these things this 
country was no doubt facile princeps ; but conditions have altered, and 
it is incumbent on Britons ‘to wake up.’ Just as Napoleon taught 
other nations how eventually to beat him at his own game, so have 
we taught other nations to excel and outstrip us in directions in which 
we thought we should always exercise a monopoly. We are trading 
too much on our reputation, and are leaving too much to chance. 
Foreigners have long been treading on our heels. They are beginning 
not a little to tread on our toes. Patient preparation, industrious 
combination, and the steady application of scientific measures are 
among the means by which our competitors are robbing us of our 
superiority in a field we always claimed as our own. A generation 
ago Englishmen thought themselves the only real and invincible 
sportsmen in the world. We thought we alone could ride. Tod 
Sloan, with his hideous but effective seat, imposed the American 
method of riding on the race-going fraternity. Later the American 
polo team and the Italian officers showed us that we had no monopoly 
in this direction. Anyone whosaw the Australians and New Zealanders 
ride in South Africa over the roughest of country must acknowledge 
we have much to learn from them. The Belgians have shown us how 
to row, and the Australian cricket team is ‘taking tea’ with our 
best elevens. The days of our somewhat aggressive insularity are 
gone, and we must not be too proud to learn from our rivals and to 
assimilate some of their methods if we are to hold our own as an 
Empire Power. 

I hope the reader may pardon this digression. I merely wished 
to emphasise the fact that the days of muddling through are past, 
and that if we want to retain our position either in sport or in war 
we must no longer rest content with measures which were good enough 
for our fathers, but which can only lead to disaster in the continual 
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and strenuous struggle of the survival of the fittest. This is the 
lesson we want to drive home to the people—viz., that unless they 
take up this question of universal service and prepare themselves and, 
above all, discipline themselves, the day of trial may find them wanting, 
not in the qualities of courage and endurance, but in the scientific 
application of these qualities to the problems of national existence. 
Numbers and training constitute the bed-rock of national defence. 
Without compulsion we cannot get the numbers ; without compulsion 
we cannot get adequate training. The Territorial Force cannot 
possibly give the time necessary to make themselves efficient soldiers, 
as long as they have to compete in the market with those who recognise 
no responsibility to the State, any more than the employers of labour, 
however patriotic, can give their men sufficient leave, as long as they 
in their turn have to compete with those who are not prepared to 
make similar sacrifices. Under universal service these conditions 
will disappear, and the willing will no longer be handicapped in 
competition with those who shirk their responsibilities. 

The question of the advantage of universal training on the character 
and physique of the nation was admirably put by the Bishops of 
Exeter and Bath and Wells, and by Lord Meath. The latter 
specially dwelt on the need of discipline among the rising generation, 
and showed the benefit which many a young hooligan would derive 
from a little wholesome restriction of liberty, which, may it be said, 
frequently only means interference with the liberty of others. 

I will not enter into the question of finance, seeing that the estimates 
of the experts vary from three to twenty millions, according to their 
different prejudices and their skill in the manipulation of figures. All 
I can say is that no price is too great if we can secure the absolute 
security of the country ; and that anything short of this is a waste of 
public money. Lord Milner, in stating somewhere about four millions 
as the increased price of the Army, made an excellent point in com- 
paring this sum with the amount over-estimated in the Budget for 
the current year’s expenditure. Altogether, I think the debate has 
done good in focussing the public mind on the question, and in placing 
a concrete proposal before the people of the country in a way easy to 
be understood. The question is no longer outside the sphere of prac- 
tical politics. People no longer pooh-pooh it; they argue it. The 
recent Debate has cleared the air. This is an advance which it is 
difficult toexaggerate. Itis evident that the British public is becoming 
accustomed totheidea. One step further and it will become reconciled 
to it, and will eventually regard it as a matter of course. Its conver- 
sion, though gradual, perhaps too gradual, will be complete. Of this 
I am certain. I only wish I was equally certain it will not come too 


late. 
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FAULTS OF THE LONDONER 


THERE is a stage in affection where only perfectness can be recognised, 
where any spot or tarnish escapes the observation. I fell desperately 
in love with London, and I can remember how one felt when, on 
return to the country for a day, one had to listen to adverse criticisms 
of town, difficulty in finding the way about,“curtness"of those who 
were asked questions, risks of becoming splashed, head to foot, on 
muddy days, intolerable hurry on the part of everybody, dangers of 
accidents, ruinous prices; my indignation was similar to that ex- 
perienced on overhearing the family’s views of a first sweetheart. 
This rapturous mood has gone, and it seems possible now to regard 
town with something like impartiality ; the bias in its favour due to 
the fact that it is associated with many pleasant years may be balanced 
by the frankness which can be exhibited between friends. 

The first charge to be brought against the town of the Londoner 
is that it has made itself the home of the loafer. In no other town 
of considerable size will you find, in proportion, the amount of brazen 
indolence that here thrusts itself upon you. I have seen the crowds 
in northern towns going to a Saturday afternoon football match, but 
these bear obvious signs that they have but just finished work ; the 
folk to be met on any summer week-day watching cricket at the Oval 
and explaining how players ought to play, seem never to do anything 
else. The men who rest elbows on the parapet of London Bridge and 
regard the loading and unloading of steamers below have apparently 
no other occupation. Public meetings, especially those held out of 
doors, constitute an attraction, and here the loafers show, under a 
variety of influences, unexpected vivacity ; the speaker must some- 
times feel inclined to express a preference for the listener who cheers 
but is not inebriate. For the women leaning against open doorways 
in the minor streets, with garments insufficiently furnished with hooks 
and eyes, there is assuredly domestic work, but this they studiously 
ignore, giving preference to the claims of debate. Members of the 
same sex who stroll about leisurely at private views, inspecting every- 
thing but the pictures, are obviously engaged on nothing better than 
chasing the hours, which for busy women fly too quickly. For members 
af clubs yawning over morning and evening papers and at intervals 
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gazing out of the window at St. James’s Street, the clock is always slow. 
No class in London has a monopoly of loafing ; perhaps those at the 
middle have the best claim to exemption. With the middle classes, 
life has to be determined and strenuous in order that an income, just 
sufficient, may be obtained ; at the extremes this necessity does not 
appear to exist. There can be no mystery in regard to those at the 
top, for some ancestor (who was not a loafer) has provided for them ; 
at the other end, the riddle of their means of living is difficult to guess. 
They are sometimes supported by involuntary contributions, but 
this, as an explanation, does not cover all, and I am beginning to 
despair of inducing any one of them to sanction an audit of accounts. 
What they prefer to speak of is the want of good luck they have ever 
and always experienced (it may be noted that their belief in chance is so 
great that any successes made by acquaintances are never to be credited, 
in their opinion, to anything so base and vulgar asindustry). They can 
be exceedingly acrimonious in regard to relatives who are ‘ in work,’ 
and the fact that these have given assistance once or twice increases 
resentment when supplies are stopped. . In aslightly higher grade, the 
loafer makes a considerable demand on your interest by alleging that 
he was a contemporary at school with most of the public men of the 
present day ; he manages to convey that even then he compared 
favourably with them ; his wits were sharper, his abilities more con- 
spicuous. The loafer of town lounges through life scarcely knowing 
the day or the month, and at the end, when he is missing, nobody 

A much finer type, and one to be considered with greater respect, 
is the criminal of town. Here again there are many grades, and you may 
find him living in Jermyn Street West, by Fanshaw Street, Hoxton, 
near Sirdar Road, Notting Dale; I daresay it would be possible 
to discover him in Melody Road, Wandsworth Common. He, at any 
rate, does make a fight for it. Assuming that he is not mentally 
defective—and those who break the law on this account ought not 
to be punished, but to undergo a process of cure—he knows the odds 
are heavily against him; from a course of reading at the public 
library—he believes in public libraries, but wishes the authorities 
did not black out the betting news—he ascertains that captures are 
frequent ; rarely does a man set upon the task without making one 
blunder, overlooking one detail, and the amount of crimes where the 
author remains anonymous must seem to him deplorably small ; 
nevertheless, this is the work to which he sets his hand, and he knows 
he will have to use the best of his ability. It is a sporting life, and 
there is something to be said in favour of those who take part; if it 
could only be practised without causing detriment to others, it would 
be credited with all the virtues of ingenuity and ambition. One has 
to admit, however, that crime inconveniences the placid com- 
posure of the many, and its discouragement should be assisted by all 
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honest folk. Also, it must be conceded that London breeds criminals. 
It huddles its people so closely together in certain quarters that the 
young, being first of all imitative, see and copy the defects of their 
elders. No boy growing up in a certain street known to me (not far 
from Shoreditch Church) can remain ignorant of the doings of mature 
folk residing in every room of the house ; the talk is of nothing else ; 
@ single triumph means for him fried sausages and liver and bacon ; 
he knows from the moment he begins to speak that he must never 
betray secrets, understands that the helmeted man out in the public 
streets represents an enemy to be dodged or discomfited ; the police 
station to him is what the corner of a room used to be to us in days of 
imperfect youth, the large building in Caledonian Road a place where 
a rest cure has to be undergone by those who have extravagantly 
overtaxed themselves. The wonder is not that a child in such sur- 
roundings grows up a nuisance to society, and a costly one; the 
astonishing thing is that sometimes he develops, by the sturdy help 
of outside influences, into a decent member. The mere pulling down 
of houses does not arrest production of the London criminal. Some 
years ago a district in the East End, notable on account of its in- 
habitants, was cleared, excellent model dwellings erected, and a new 
and superior class of inhabitants came ; the reformers slapped each 
other on the back and said ‘ That’s all right!’ But the expelled only 
went a couple of miles out, and you can find most of them living within 
a small radius, carrying on the same profession, reconstituting their 
environments on the old plan. The right way to check the inordinate 
amount of criminality in London is to snatch away, with increased 
energy and a greater freedom, the children from doubtful surroundings, 
or from surroundings that have no element of doubt, and give, 
by a change of living, the decent life that is open to other youngsters. 
Two-thirds of those who enter the gates of a prison have been that 
way before. A twentieth part have been convicted twenty times. 
It is officially stated that in a recent year the proportion of crimes 
known to the police per hundred thousand of the population was 299 ; 
that for the whole country 277. To be quite fair to London, and to 
give no more than is due, it should be added that four towns in England 
give figures higher than these, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
London has to thank the immigrant alien for what may be considered 
a fairly good position in the list. The new arrivals who come to work 
in the East End appear so genuinely grateful to London for taking 
them into its service that they model behaviour on strict lines, give 
themselves no time for the committal of misdemeanours ; their deport- 
ment forms a startling contrast to that adopted by some visitors 
who drift in a westerly direction with the frank intention of doing 
no work at all. London has for so many years been taking new 
servants with no references that something of the kind was sure to 
happen. There they are at any rate, in Soho and near Tottenham 
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Court Road, and it is satisfactory to know they are kept well under 
observation, that any details of their careers which the police require 
are readily furnished privately by closest friends. To remain for 
half an hour in one of their clubs and give ears to their con- 
versation is to wonder indignantly why they are allowed to enjoy 
freedom ; the experts amongst the detective force will remind you, 
first, that their bark is a great deal worse than their bite ; second, 
that it is convenient to be able to say, without any doubt, where they 
can be found if wanted. These undesirables do not as a rule drink 
to excess, but this need not be credited to them as a particular virtue. 
A police sergeant remarked to me one night in Little Compton Street, 
‘ It’s an economical habit to be able to talk yourself tipsy.’ 

In definitely outlined districts such as those just mentioned, 
surrounded on all sides by valuable shop buildings, overcrowding 
is bound to exist, and you will see the brass bell knobs at the side 
of doorways of the foreigners’ houses almost as numerous as the stops 
on anorgan. The one-roomed lives exist also in other neighbourhoods, 
where a market or some like centre for labour makes it indispensable 
the worker should live near. The enormous improvement in transit 
effected in recent years has loosened the bonds, but the swiftest 
electric cars form no inducement to those who, having grown up in 
restricted surroundings, desire nothing better. No power yet dis- 
covered will help the mature Londoners who do not wish to be helped, 
and any effort of the kind causes them to put on the brake at once. 
I could take you into houses in Bethnal Green, for instance, where 
you would say the top note of discomfort had been reached, and these 
are the dwelling-places not of indolent people, but of folk who work 
about ten times as hard, every day of the week, as any of those of 
us who count ourselves energetic. The women there are engaged on 
some such task as the making of fancy boxes, artificial flowers, 
costumes ; a strong odour of glue pervades the entire house ; in some 
of the rooms the clatter of the sewing-machine rarely ceases. A 
separate family in every room from basement to top floor, and each 
family fighting hard to earn just enough to keep themselves alive, 
and to provide more than enough to keep all the parties who deal 
subsequently with the products of their labour somewhere between 
comfort and luxury. You might declare these would welcome with 
enthusiasm any attempt to improve their environments; I can 
assure you no greater mistake could possibly be made. The world 
has whipped them so often that their fear is any change can only mean 
that it will whip them more severely. They honestly prefer to be let 
alone. They are no more inclined to move further out where they 
can see God’s sky than they are to open their window and get the 
nearest approach that Bethnal Green can offer to fresh air. Kind- 
hearted people speak with tears of miners who labour underground 
for eight or ten hours a day for an excellent weekly wage ; I wish. 
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they would bank some of their sympathy for these home-workers of 
London ; I wish good women would help to organise a system whereby 
the articles produced by adequately paid labour bore a special mark, 
that purchase might not involve a sacrifice of precious health. 
One difficulty in bringing the case impressively before the public view 
is that the home-workers carry on their industries as units, and carry 
them on secretly ; but the greatest obstacle is, as I have said, that they 
have reached the stage when hopelessness clutches and refuses to let go. 

The average Londoner is in urgent need of a pair of spectacles. He 
suffers greatly on account of imperfect eyesight. At long distances 
he is good, and he can take aclear interest in large political questions, 
although it may be doubted whether, even here, he is equal in intel- 
ligence to his contemporaries in large provincial towns. He has, at 
any rate, his own views about them, views generally coinciding with 
those expressed in the particular journal he buys, and he can speak on 
the subject with great volubility. But the objects against which he 
is daily rubbing his shoulders do not arouse this animation. You ask 
him why he does not give some of his attention to local affairs in the 
borough where he happens to live, and he first stares intently to 
discover whether you are serious, then laughs as though the subject 
is really outside the limits of reason. ‘I leave all that,’ on realising 
that the question is not meant to be humorous, ‘ to the jerry builders 
and the publicans. Don’t ask me,’ he says, appealingly, ‘to mix 
myself up with that lot!’ Yet he is the first to complain when things 
are not managed perfectly ; his criticisms as he goes to the City in the 
morning are loud enough to stop the train. Either he does not see, or 
wishes not to see, that as a citizen of no mean country it is his duty 
to take an active part in the control and to offer whatever intelligence 
he may possess to the considerable work of guiding local affairs. For 
instance, the schools. In many quarters of London it is a difficult 
matter to persuade local men to accept the not very onerous duties 
of school managers, necessitating only an attendance at a committee 
meeting once a month and occasional visits to the class-rooms ; as & 
result, members have to be brought from other parts of town. In 
every borough, societies exist for the assistance of hard-up folk, and 
the Londoner will occasionally contribute to these; wild horses are 
of no avail in the endeavour to persuade him to take a more active 
interest. 4 

London is deficient in patriotism. This does not mean that it 
cannot sing ‘ Rule Britannia,’ that it has no flags to exhibit in back 
gardens on the King’s birthday, or that it does not take off a hat when the 
National Anthem is played. A Londoner is proud of belonging to Great 
Britain, satisfied with being an inhabitant of town, but he cannot even 
pretend a show of exultation in being a resident of (say) Stoke 
Newington. Now Stoke Newington has a good area, a large popu- 
lation, is attended with a fair amount of prosperity. If, by a dexterous 
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operation, it were cut out and placed somewhere in the country, local 
patriotism would at once begin to grow, and men born there would 
proudly give themselves a nickname, and say, ‘ I myself am a Stoker ! ’ 
with the air of one who had been awarded the Order of Merit. But in 
London, with a neighbourhood surrounded by half a dozen others, a 
man may live in that neighbourhood all his life, his father and grand- 
parents may have been associated with it, and his sons may intend to 
stay there, and the family will only speak of it in excusing, deprecatory 
tones. By studiously refraining from cultivating local patriotism 
the Londoner misses a precious joy that the intelligent habitant of a 
provincial town enjoys and deserves. He also escapes the chance of 
‘assisting those less favourably situated than himself, but this depriva- 
tion he probably bears with equanimity. 

London cannot be called a generous-hearted town. Most of its 
well-to-do people are too intent upon their own careers to give thought 
to anything else, and those who have the desire to give are frequently 
the people without means to do so. The generosity of the streets 
comes mainly from those but a few degrees higher than the applicants. 
Churches and chapels can sometimes, by herculean efforts and a 
suggestion of blackmail, extract from the Londoner contributions 
towards some object counted worthy, and an event of magnificent 
importance may induce him to open his sovereign case ; but for the rest 
he is indifferent, soothing his conscience easily by assuming that 
others will give. With all this, the Londoner should be thrifty. He 
isnot. He should buy a mackintoshfor arainy day. The fates, when 
they decide to be cruel, find him unprepared. There exists scarcely 
any Class which can plead not guilty to the charge of wastefulness, from 
the family in Gee Street, Somers Town, putting its parcel away at the 
corner shop on Monday mornings, and retrieving it on Saturday 
nights, to the household in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, never 
paying a tradesman’s account until a summons has been issued. Folk 
in enjoyment of an exact and precise income, with precise and exact 
disbursements, might be reasonably expected to draw up with the aid 
of compound arithmetic a financial scheme that would prove satisfac- 
tory ; these frequently discover themselves in straits identical with those 
encountered by people who have to rely upon fluctuating receipts 
or upon whom disaster frequently calls. Junior clerks, paid monthly, 
begin to borrow from each other before the tenth ; seniors lunch at 
Lyons’s after the fifteenth. Pay-day is looked upon as a miraculous 
event, and the impression seems to be that a second miracle may cause 
the proceeds to vanish unless they are distributed without delay. In 
many quarters the haste is the result of a desire to be royal for a day. 
On the ‘ Easy come, easy go’ argument, this can be understood when 
a sudden and unexpected discovery of gold is made, but it seems unpar- 
donable in ordinary circumstances, and the only excuse to be offered 
is that those who concentrate magnificence into the first few days are 
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at any rate the same people who are willing to endure strict economy 
during the remainder of the month, and the punishment is therefore 
self-applied. All the same, it could be wished that the literature found 
in the home of the Londoner included more often a Post Office savings 
book. 

He reads a good deal, but his studies are mainly devoted to the 
morning and evening newspapers, and for this one need not blame 
him; it is at least evidence of an interest in the world. His women- 
folk read fiction, and more than once I have met in town the one- 
novel-a-day lady. It is generally her proud boast that she possesses 
the useful facility of dismissing the entire matter from her thoughts— 
plot, characters, name of author, title of book—so soon as the last page 
is reached, and it seems likely that she may, at times, by inadvertence 
read the same volume three or four times over. What I complain of 
(but this is possibly a prejudiced view) is that the Londoner makes at 
the bookshop no purchases exceeding the amount of sixpence. He 
does not add to the contents of his bookcase in the manner of a pro- 
vincial. Recently he has been tempted to buy the cheap edition of a 
copyright-expired work, and I find this on his table with page six 
turned down, and he tells me that some day, when he has plenty of 
leisure, he intends to have another go at it. Men who deliver lectures 
in London and in other towns are unanimous in announcing 4 pre- 
ference for audiences provided by the latter; they declare the pro- 
vinces furnish an intelligent and a sustained attention which London 
can rarely offer. In every gallery of every serious theatre in the West 
End you will every night find someone describing regret and disap- 
pointment at finding that they have enticed themselves into the place 
under the impression that a musical comedy was to be performed; 
this is the attitude of the omnibus driver who, seeing the announce- 
ment of Much Ado about Nothing, remarked to a passenger on the front 
seats, ‘Rummy titles they do make up, to be sure, nowadays.’ In the 
variety halls the entertainment is often of such an inferior nature 
that the sensitive might well look upon it as a studied insult ; some of 
the vulgarity has gone, but ineptitude has taken its place, and you 
may sit through several turns, all obviously meant to be determinedly 
amusing, without experiencing the slightest temptation to laugh. Here 
the Londoner is not to blame. The fault lies with the management. 
The management, in anxiety to give nothing above the heads of the 
audience, plays unfairly and hits below the belt. The audience is 
there, wishing eagerly for better things, and when these come giving 
enthusiastic signs of gratification ; but nothing apparently persuades the 
management that a touch of refinement is welcomed, and week after 
week the same dreary round is provided of Trollope and Scott, the 
celebrated American comedians (these are fond of selecting well-known 
distinguished names, under the apparent impression that distinction 
is thus added); Miss Violet Maydue, with her views on the present 
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Government ; Professor Clatter and his knockabout pupils’ sketch 
My Wife and the First Floor Lodger. When one sees the long lines of 
people waiting to go into the second house at a music-hall, it is 
not easy to avoid a feeling of annoyance at such a deplorable waste 
of good opportunities. In the outlying theatres greater intelligence is 
displayed, but even there the ‘Why Women Scream’ style of melo- 
drama is too frequently announced, 

The good temper of the Londoner can be referred to later in 
considering his merits, but there is a quality in this connection which 
has to be counted amongst his faults. He is fond of proclaiming, in 
regard to certain grievances, that he will put up with them no longer, and 
having said this, continues to put up with them. His lack of ambition 
and his indisposition to fight make him endure things which he should 
never tolerate. He likes to grumble, and a perfect world would for 
him be deplorably imperfect, in that it would give him no excuse for 
grumbling; to-morrow is his favourite date for undertaking some 
important step. Priding himself greatly on his sense of humour— 
always a dangerous claim to make—he is lacking in the humour which 
should above all prevent one from becoming conceited, and he is 
unwilling to admit that vivacity exists elsewhere; he counts the 
inhabitants of other towns as dull dogs. In truth, his own animation 
is but a lacquer that often wears off in home life, and his smiling 
behaviour to the world finds a variant in an air of sulkiness adopted 
within his own walls, where he insists on the right either not to speak 
or, if speaking, to use only the language of flat contradiction, with a 
touch of acidity which he reckons as satire. More effusive than a 
Scotsman and less immediately gracious than an Irishman, he, not 
infrequently, falls disastrously between the two methods, and has to 
suffer from being misunderstood. The most deplorable thing in this 
regard is perhaps that he does not understand himself. 


W. Petr Ringe. 
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RODDAM SPENCER-STANHOPE, 
PRE-RAPHAELITE 


A YEAR ago this month, amid the romantic scenery of his beautiful 
villa on the hills of Bellosguardo, overlooking Florence, there passed 
away in his eightieth year Roddam Spencer-Stanhope, a man who, 
in accordance with a modern acceptance of the term, has been called 
one of the last of the pre-Raphaelites. In March a small but repre- 
sentative collection of his pictures was exhibited in London, and there 
filtered to the Press comments, appreciative or unsympathetic as the 
case might be, of the life-work of the man thus commemorated. 

Yet looking thus at the sum of his striving, perhaps coldly 
appraising the measure of his success, there were possibly few in a 
position to read the personality of the worker in the consummation 
of his work. Let us glance briefly at his life. 

Born on a bleak January day in the year 1829, in an old house 
in Yorkshire where his ancestors had lived for many generations, 
Roddam Spencer-Stanhope was the second son and one of the six 
children of John Spencer-Stanhope of Cannon Hall, Yorkshire. His 
father, a man of exceptional intellectual endowments, was a fine 
classical scholar, a celebrated antiquaty, and an explorer, in his 
youth, of the then almost unexplored land of Greece. He was, 
however, a man who disliked and had little stamina for the fret of 
public life, and who thus never occupied the position either in the 
literary or the political world to which his mental capacity entitled 
him. His wife, the youngest daughter of the famous ‘ Coke of Nor- 
folk,’ first Earl of Leicester of the second creation, came of a race 
that, through the generations, had exhibited an appreciation of 
Art which has rendered its house and its possessions one of the 
treasures of England. She and her sisters in their girlhood had been 
pupils of Gainsborough, and in certain of their work it has been hinted 
that it was difficult to distinguish the brush of the master from that 
of the pupil. Be that as it may, Roddam Spencer-Stanhope from his 
maternal parentage was entitled to an inherent love of the beautiful, 
while from his father and grandfather he inherited an originality of 
outlook, and an indifference to preconceived opinion, which, through- 
out his life, remained his strongest characteristics. 
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Yet the age and the surroundings into which he was born were 
scarcely conducive to the development of strong individuality. His 
home was perhaps typical of the social atmosphere of that date—an 
old-fashioned country house of unpretentious antiquity and good solid 
comfort, but, save for the few antiques which his father had brought 
back from his explorations in Greece, containing no treasures of Art, 
and devoid even of the straining after effect which, whether mere- 
tricious or otherwise, forms a prominent note in modern houses, For 
in that early Victorian era the cult of the Beautiful in daily surround- 
ings was more often the toy of the nowveau riche, originality in men 
or methods was apt to be looked at askance, Bohemianism was a thing 
apart from good society, and genius, though an excellent asset for 
the needy, was superfluous, nay, inconvenient for a gentleman. It is 
perhaps difficult at this date to realise the different social atmosphere 
which prevailed in days when, besides politics, there were but four 
careers open to the man who wished to retain the magic enérée into 
a small social clique who held themselves rigidly apart from their 
fellows. The Church, the Army, the Navy, or the Bar were the 
professions for a gentleman. Save in rare instances, all beyond these 
were beyond the pale. 

As a younger son, it might have been expected of Stanhope to 
select which of these careers he was prepared to follow ; but the force 
of inheritance was stronger than that of association, and the passion 
for Art which was in him would not be repressed. He was little more 
than a schoolboy when he first showed the bent of his inclinations. 
* He is full of his Art !’ wrote his mother apprehensively. ‘I am afraid 
it is a sad waste of time, but he is happy, and it is at least harmless.’ 
That was the tone rapidly adopted by those who surrounded him; he 
was disposed to fritter away valuable time on a hobby, but it was at 
least ‘ harmless,’ so they let him,be. 

From Rugby he went to Oxford, and there he gradually drifted 
into a sense of his destiny. Yet as his work became more consecutive 
and his aim more definite, he was filled with a tormenting misgiving 
of his own capacity. The force within him would not be denied, but 
he had the humility of the man who worships the unattainable. More 
and more conscious of his own limitations, he was handicapped by that 
knowledge. 

“I begin to be afraid,’ he wrote to his father from Christ Church, 
‘that I am doomed to swell the large army of that portion of the 
world who, with a desire to do something or another in their generation, 
somehow or another don’t.’ But with the torture of doubt came the 
decision that if he could not give adequate expression to that which 
obsessed him, he would recognise and accept failure without flinching. 


Whether I am destined to be an artist or not cannot be determined till I have 
perfected my education in painting and drawing, and if not, good-bye to the 
Arts, for I aim at more than the actual power oi being able to represent Nature, 
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And still through his alternations of hope and distrust there recurs 
the complaint of the man who is forced by the stress of custom away 
from his natural bent, and who finds himself expending the most 
priceless portion of his life in work which is uncongenial, and, to him, 
an irretrievable waste of time. 


The enticing allurements of drawing seduce me from the dull, useless, and 
unsatisfactory pursuit of University studies. What a pity it is that a man is not 
allowed to follow that which his natural inclinations prompt him to, but is 
forced against his will, by a senseless, pot-bellied set of old Doms, who consider 
men who make grammatical mistakes no better than heathens, to pretend to 
study the course of education established by the monks of the olden times in 
order to be able more easily to cheat our simple ancestors, who preferred 
remaining in blissful ignorance. . . . I donot wish utterly to condemn classics, 
but in these times of railroads and sciences a man ought to be allowed to study 
that which he has the greatest inclination for—making all other studies 
subservient to that one; by which means Horace, Homer, and Virgil would 
still be equally appreciated by the lovers of the beautiful, and there would not 
be half the number of pale students nodding over their literal translations of 
the Poetae Scenici the night before the Collections, smoking cigars and drinking 
strong beer. 

As I have at last come to a full stop, I will not venture to begin again, but 
will tell you the reason of this philippic against the University, or rather its 
system of education. It is owing to some satires I read in verse upon the subject 
which are excessively clever. I should like to get a copy of them for you, but 
as there have only been a limited number of copies published, they are difficult 
to get Mr. Winter describes them as being 

A glorious error and a grand delight, 
Grotesquely Gothic, blunderingly bright. 


His description of education is capital : 
Yes, this is all their sons are taught to do, 
In school at six—in school at twenty-two, 
Happy and proud if having passed their time 
They know at least a reason from a rhyme, 
If having learnt Greek trimeters to scan, 
That first grand glory for which God made man. 

. » My pictures look very well, and my rooms are considered the most brilliant 
in College. It is very amusing to hear the remarks men make upon the pictures. 
They have no notion of Art, and I think honestly prefer eleographs to Old 
Masters, In fact, the greater number of them seem more attracted by the 


frames than anything else. 

It was amid such discouraging surroundings that he first developed 
the knowledge of his aim in life, and with that knowledge developed 
too the spirit of perseverance which was likewise part of his inherit- 
ance. This, however, can perhaps be better illustrated by his attitude 
towards a question apart from Art. He was at that time afflicted 
with a loss of nerve when riding, and in a letter to his father, which 
is dated only by the boyish tone in which it is written, he speaks with 
naiveté of this timidity, and of his method of conquering it : 

Whenever I am particularly afraid of a big leap, I mean to go at it at once, 

always think of some French general at the time of the last Revolution, who, 
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in his first engagement, made a determination (and kept to it) that if ever he felt 
a disinclination, from natural timidity, of facing a hot fire, he would go into a 
part of the battle where there was most danger to force himself into it. He did 
this till he obtained an unflinching moral courage, so superior to natural brute 
courage. He expressed himself as always particularly satisfied whenever he 
conquered his nervousness, and I always felt the same if I forced myself to go 
over a leap that I funked. I suppose the Duke of Wellington gained a complete 
mastery over himself in the same manner, and he was a fine specimen of the 
superiority of moral over natural courage, if ever a man was. 


And it was this spirit in which, throughout life, Stanhope faced 
endeavour. That which in his boyish phrase he ‘funked,’ at once 
became for him that which he must conquer ; that which was laborious 
of attainment was that which must be grasped, even if this could only 
be accomplished by the slow patience of the devotee. Yet it is im- 
possible to dwell on this trait without touching on that which made 
every effort harder for him than for the average man. For Stanhope 
did not set out on his quest quite as do men who are ably equipped for 
the struggle before them. Very early in his career, even in the days 
of his boyhood, he had to accept the knowledge that all his days 
would be darkened by a handicap against which neither patience nor 
courage could avail. Those who have suffered from asthma alone 
can know how it saps the spirit of a man, how its depressing influence 
stultifies energy and hope. And the form of this complaint with 
which Stanhope was fated all his days to grapple was of a peculiarly 
virulent kind. It may be said to have darkened his whole existence, 
it forced him from place to place in hope of relief, it perpetually 
blighted enjoyment, it made work and even life itself an uncertainty. 
Naturally of a joyous temperament, full of irrepressible humour and 
of a very quaint wit, in which to the end of his life his friends delighted, 
the shadow of that eternal struggle with suffering is apparent even in 
his earliest correspondence. ‘ It is hard,’ he wrote to his father, when 
as a youth his health had condemned him to leave Oxford for an 
exile among the Welsh hills, ‘ that the two places where I most want 
to live are the two places where I never can live—Oxford and Cannon 
Hall.’ Again and again one is forced to read the tragedy underlying 
the casual mention of a night cf sleepless suffering, after which he 
found himself incapable of work or of effort—even of connected 


thought. 

I had a bad time of it again last night [he writes to his father at the age of 
twenty-one], and to-day I am good for nothing. It is all such a loss of time. . . . 
You ask me why I was depressed in my last letter. There is no particular reason, 
but I suppose, like all people of a buoyant temperament, when I do go down, 
I do it thoroughly. Never fear, I shall bob up again fast enough when I get to 
work. It is the idleness which I find so depressing. 


And this was in the fulness of his young strength and enthusiasm, 
when it was purgatory to know that days must be wrested from his 
life-work in that profitless fight with an ill which, even then, he 
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ised with dismay might never leave him but with life itself, 
And if it is but just to weigh the odds against which he fought, itis 
worthy of note that the morbid element inseparable from his com- 
plaint never marred the evenness of his temper in daily life, any more 
than it dimmed the glad fantasy of his work. 

It was in the midst of these early struggles with alternate enthu- 
siasm and despondency that he first met Watts and became his pupil. 
This involved his introduction into the circle at Little Holland House, 
where Watts had then established a joint ménage with his friends, 
Mr. and Mrs, Prinsep. To realise what a change this effected in Stan- 
hope’s life, it is necessary to contrast the social conditions which 
prevailed among his new acquaintance with those which then found 
favour elsewhere. 

Mrs. Prinsep, who had been used when in India to entertaining 
on an extensive scale, had introducéd into her new home a cosmo- 
politan and liberal spirit to which people at that date were little 
accustomed. Few facts, indeed, mark more strongly the divergence 
between that past and the present than the recognition that con- 
ditions which would now rouse no comment were then unique. In 
the delightful garden at Little Holland House, amid surroundings 
planned to enhance its natural attractiveness, she received her guests 
on Sunday afternoons ; and something of the atmosphere which had 
once animated Holland House in the days of its pre-eminence revived 
in its beautiful Dower House, shorn of the narrowness of that bygone 
age. At a time when, it cannot again be too strongly emphasised, 
genius was tolerated as an eccentricity rather than courted as a divine 
asset, when an artist and a gentleman were terms held to be antipodean, 
men met there on a footing which had the attraction of novelty. States- 
men, men of letters, painters, poets, strivers who had not as yet 
blossomed into achievement, there found themselves in a society where 
each was received upon his individual merit, and intellect was the only 
rank. A breezy Bohemianism prevailed. That time of dread, the 
conventional Sunday of the early Victorian era, was exchanged: for 
the wit of cynics, the dreams of the inspired, the thoughts of the 
profoundest thinkers of the age. Whilst those without that charmed 
circle spoke sneeringly of ‘ Mrs. Prinsep’s tea-gardens,’ of the parties 
where she and her husband—her ‘dog Toby’ as he was facetiously 
termed—entertained a medley of cranks, among the habitués of Little 
Holland House were Carlyle with his rugged genius, Tennyson with his 
dainty fantasies, Thackeray with his mighty imagination, Dickens, 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Browning, and a score of others whose names 
now enrich the sum of England’s greatness. 

‘To young Stanhope, fresh from the University, ripe to receive 
impressions, and suffering, perhaps unconsciously, from the restrictions 
of a conventionalism with which he was out of harmony, the atmo- 


sphere of that magic circle came as a revelation. For the first time 
x¥2 
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he found himself in surroundings which were congenial with his 
aspiration and which roused in him a new spirit of emulation. Here 
Art was no longer a senseless hobby ; it was the loadstar of ambition, 
the goal of endeavour. Here he met Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Woolner, 
Holman Hunt, and others who were to influence and to complete his 
life. Subtly, and at first unrecognised, light as froth on the restless 
flow of those idle fancies and interchange of young ideas, there was 
yet forming amongst those eager spirits a movement which was to 
broaden the outlook of society and to revolutionise modern Art. 

The young painters who now drifted together, some of whom were 
to form that celebrated pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, were all nearly 
of an age. Men of an origin which was diverse, of a youth which, in 
the case of each, had been subjected to dissimilar conditions, it is 
remarkable that they met thus early in life, to become linked by a 
bond which the years could not slacken. From the first they gravi- 
tated to each other as kindred souls ; laughter-loving upirits, schemers 
of the unattainable, modern knights of the Round Table who were 
to regenerate the social and mental outlook of their generation. 

But as yet the movement was in its infancy. The striving of Art 
came before its fruition ; and a letter from Stanhope to his father at 
this date, giving an account of the system pursued by Watts, his new 
master, is full of interest : 


As I thought you might like to know that I have nothing to tell you I write 
with that intention! I am undergoing what Watts terms the discipline of 
drawing, which I ought and should have done at first starting had Bridges 
impressed me with the importance. I am at work now upon a towel, scattered 
in a picturesque way upon the floor, and which Watts has enjoined me to draw 
with as hard a pencil as I can get, and shade with the finest lines possible, in order 
to study and imitate everything I see upon it, even to the blacks. He says the 
first object is to acquire power and facility in representing any object whatsoever 
upon paper in black and white, and this is the surest and quickest way of arriving 
at that facility. After that has been obtained, the rest is comparatively easy, 
anatomy, study of form, &c., being most necessary ; and painting may follow 
close upon that. He recommends me to draw lots of outlines as well, carefully 
and decidedly, and without rubbing out; but to avoid drawing even from the 
antiques indiscriminately, as he says it is a sure way of spoiling one’s taste for 
form. He seems to me to approve of but few besides the Elgin Marbles as lessons 
to study from. 

I find this accurate drawing has improved my eye immensely in seeing forms, 
and I am sure, had I studied the same way sooner, I should by this time have 
acquired a tolerable facility in drawing. 





Those were, in short, golden days, when everything which fell from 
the lips of the master was greedily absorbed by the pupil. Daily he 
went to Little Holland House, leading otherwise a solitary life in his 
father’s town house in Harley Street. 


I have to go to the Prinseps’ every day, to work in the afternoon with 
Watts; and, as it is three miles off, it comes expensive both in time and 
money. . . . I will tell you how I spend the day. I breakfast at a quarter 
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past seven and get to Watts’ studio soon after eight, where I spend the morning 
in drawing, resting myself by taking an occasional lounge into Cozens’ room. 
About one I find myself at Little Holland House, where I do a little in the 
way of luncheon, and, after that is cleared away, Watts and I set to work, which 
we carry on till nearly dark, when I make my way home to dinner ; after which 
I indulge in the varieties of sleeping, walking, drawing, going to the theatres 
half-price, or eating a dozen oysters at an oyster shop, or sometimes doing a 
mixture of all. I enjoy myself very much. Watts, now I know him, is a 
glorious companion, ani the Prinseps are very jolly people. 

Watts has some grand projects in view, and, if all goes well, in the course of a 
few years he will be tolerably well known. He was telling me that he had made 
several propositions to the heads of the Academy with a view to encourage real 
Art (High Art), that they would not take his advice, and since then he has deter- 
mined to bring forward his opinions himself, and he is now preparing to do it. 
He is anxious to get one or two who will steadily assist him, and he will put low 
art to the blush. 

I suppose that the drawing-rooms (in Harley Street) are to be left dismantled 
till you come ? If you will leave them unpapered for another year I shall be 
able to try my hand on them, and, if I should not succeed, they will then be none 
the worse for papering. Wattsis very much pleased with the idea of my painting 
the Elgin Marbles on the library walls, and says I must work very hard with that 
view. He has taken up a crusade against bare walls, and intends painting 
everything that comes in his way. 


In his next letter he again refers to his anxiety to try his hand at 
this new scheme of decoration : 


. . . As to the boudoirs which want fitting up here, there is a great tongue of 
paper hanging down the wall, I have not studied the premises closely, having 
only just seen the tongue of paper en passant, and thought it looked decidedly 
what young ladies would call picturesque, which, in that acceptance of the 
phrase, means ruins and rags. If I had my way, paperhangers should hang in 
their own papers, and all other corrupters of public morals should be treated in 
the same way. ‘The reason of these observations will be more apparent when I 
tell you what I have been doing at Little Holland House. 

Perhaps you have never seen Flaxman’s illustrations of Dante? They are 
simple outlines, figures with no light and shadows, but first rate in every respect. 
Watts, as an experiment, for amusement, practice, &c., &c., is decorating the 
walls of one of the rooms at the Prinseps’ with a series of these designs. He is 
carrying the principle throughout, making the painting quite flat and the outline 
the principal feature. The ghosts, of course, are no end transparent. J have 
the drawing of the figures on the wall and the easiest part of the painting, which 
I enjoy, and also find excellent practice, as it opens my mind very much. The 
effect, I think, will be excellent, as the spirit of the poem has been caught in 
Flaxman’s designs and in the colouring. Watts has kept to it most carefully. 
When this is done he will set to work at Little Holland House, where are a good 
many bare walls, and I shall get plenty of work there. 

After that I hope to do a little in that way on the walls of the staircase, 
attics, &c., here. Why I mentioned about the drawing-room in my last letter 
was that I am sure by the winter time I could decorate the rooms in a more satis- 
factory way than any paperhanger would, for by that time I shall have had lots 
of practice, and should probably get Watts to assist me in doing them. But 
ce m est égal, for I feel confident that if I live I shall do them some time or another, 
and prove that houses decorated like the Prinseps* are more satisfactory than 
whitewashed ceilings and chintz-covered walls. 

Upholsterers at present are the directors of taste with respect to the decora- 
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tion of houses, and they prove themselves worthy of their intellects and educa- 
tion. Alas! poor Snobs! If some energetic house miscreant were to whitewash 
heaven and hang the walls of it with red-flock paper you might have an oppor- . 
tunity of judging whether the alteration of colour improved it or not. Mind, 
I am only speaking with regard to colour . . . (I have just gone and dipped my 
pen in the coffee, which has improved the flavour very much). I had another 
ride with Watts to-day and lots of jumping, some of it rather stiff. . . . By the 
way, Watts wishes me to keep secret his paintings in illustration of Dante at 
present. So please don’t mention it. 


His letters are all undated, which makes their sequence difficult to 
ascertain, but he appears about this time to have paid a visit to 
Yorkshire, for after his return to London he writes : 


I saw Watts yesterday on my arrival in town, and he has been kinder than 
ever, as he has undertaken me more regularly than he has ever done before. 
I showed him one or two of those fine pencil brick drawings, for which I got 
patted on the back noend. IfI can only get on, he will find me plenty of work, 
for he talks of my working with him at Oxford and other places ; but he has more 
confidence in me than I have in myself. He has just finished a drawing of Lord 
John Russell for the Duke of Bedford, preparatory to making a painting of him. 
It has been much admired, and several people came in to see it to-day, amongst 
others Lord Eastnor, who seems a very nice fellow. 


To his mother he wrote about this same date : 


Watts is not going to Liverpool this year, for he has to fresco the House of 
Lords. He has taken much more notice of me lately, which I flatter myself is owing 
to my rising in his opinion. He is going to fresco the Governesses’ Institution 
in Harley Street this week, and he has invited me to go there and make drawings 
of the Elgin Marbles, of which he has casts there, promising to give me all the 
assistance in his power—a proposal I have gladly closed with, as I expect to get 
a good deal of good from it. 

I am more and more convinced every day of his great powers, so my father 
must never venture to say again before me that we have not talent in England, 
for we have an artist of the highest order, and this I am confident time will prove. 
His works when they get spread about will place him high amongst the masters 
of Art ; and in the meantime it is a satisfaction to feel that I have got as a master 
the first artist in England, 


But Lady Elizabeth was not to be beguiled by the enthusiasm of 
her son : 
Roddy [she writes about this date] is bent on studying under Watts. 1 hear 


he is clever, and a man likely to make his mark, but I mean to satisfy myself when 
I go to town what is his influence, moral as well as artistic. 


And the first result of this investigation she describes with, perhaps, 
unconscious humour after her arrival in town, in a letter dated the 
16th of April 1852 : 

I found Roddy at his High Art this morning before breakfast. He is crazy 


about Flaxman, and has been riding in the park with Mr. W. Russell, Lord Willia:n 
Russell’s son, who is as crazy as himself. Walter’ thought Watts’ things »t 





1 Sir Walter Spencer Stanhope, K.C.B., of Cannon Hall, brother to Roddam 
Spencer-Stanhope. 
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the studio splendid. I mean to judge of them myself by walking down there 
with Roddy to-morrow. ... I questioned him closely about Watts last night. 
He thinks most highly of his character, and I do not think there can be much 
harm in him. When we arrived from Yorkshire yesterday he had made an 
illumination ready for us, on the mantelpiece, of five hand-candles and two 
others, and was as pleased with it as any schoolboy. Obviously he has nothing on 
his conscience/ I hear there is a merry-go-round in the garden at Little Holland 
House, and three Prinsep boys and their tutor, with Roddy and Watts, go round 
and round on it till they are quite exhausted. Very innocent / 


Reassured by the significance of that impromptu illumination in 
her honour, and of the merry-go-round at Little Holland House, Lady 
Elizabeth made no objection when her son suggested a new project : 


The front drawing-room [she writes on her next visit to London] is turned 
into a perfect studio, as Watts is established there painting a fresco ; and, as he 
haagiven up his studio and has got nowhere to draw in, Roddy is very anxious 
hs should be here entirely, and after his kindness it cannot be refused. He can 
sleep in the boudoir, and is very quiet painting all day with Roddy. . . , The 
latter is getting on, as there is a drawing of his own composition in the drawing- 
room, 12 feet by 4: Light Rising out of Darkness. Watts much pleased with it. 


In another letter she adds: 


Watts is as quiet as a mouse, working from morning till night, and not an 
expensive guest as he drinks nothing but water. He comes this evening to a 
six o'clock dinner with Roddy, but another day he will dine with us at luncheon- 
time. Though Roddy has done wonders, I have still my doubts, as his drawing 
is decidedly wrong, and so is Watts’, with all his genius. I wish you could see 
the horrible, naked, mutilated figures from the Elgin Marbles with which he 
intends to decorate the Governesses’ Institution. There is one as large as life, 
I think it is the Theseus—enough to frighten them all out of their wits. I hope 
it will not end in poor Roddy, having spent so much of his time, not to succeed 
at last. 


But into the mind of her son there now entered no misgiving. In 
September of 1852 he wrote : 


Watts has got on with the fresco, and will, I expect, soon finish it. I have 
a faint hope yet that he may go to Oxford, I shall try to persuade him, as it will 
be an advantage to everybody, and myself especially. He has not seen what I 
have been about lately. . . . You see, what I have done in the way of study 
has been all original and without the aid of masters. I think Watts is right, he 
is very fearful of influencing me in any way, and never makes a comment upon 
anything I show him, but only urges me on and gives me good advice about 
keeping in the right way. Talking about the right way, I have got into it, and I 
hope that about a year’s study more will fix me in it firmly. Iam gradually 
able to understand the principle of Photographs and the Elgin Marbles, and let a 
man have this principle once fixed in his mind he cannot go far wrong. For one 
is the actual stamping of Nature as é¢ ts on a flat surface, where it remains 
permanently for everybody to peruse. The other is the personification of ideal 
Nature—.e. Nature as it ought to be. 


This same letter, however, closes with a boyish anti-climax : 


I have seen nothing of the Prinseps lately. I have none the less got on very 
happily with the assistance of gentle Will Shakespeare, whom I read regularly at 
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breakfast and dinner, when I find it act as a first-rate digestive pill. Indeed, 
when I get to the grand parts, I flourish my bread and butter, and ladle the gravy 
about in a manner that would take your breath away. London is quiet. The 
Duke (of Wellington’s) death has been a perfect Godsend to the trade, and 
decayed tradesmen are raising their streaming eyes to heaven in an ecstasy of 
gratitude. A pious and subdued hilarity pervades the world, and Wellington 
boots are getting quite brisk again, in spite of the defalcation of straps. 

Last Saturday I went down to Brighton. What a horrid place it is for 
extempore preachers. Thedescription I heard of one was, ‘ He is not much of a 
Theologian, but the most brilliant orator I ever heard. It is quite an intellectual 
treat to go to hear him !’ Heaven preserve me from going to church for an ‘ intel- 
lectual treat!’ I would sooner stop at home for a raspberry-jam one ! 


Yet the system which Watts pursued with his pupils may be 
open to criticism. ‘ He is very fearful of-influencing me in any way,’ 
wrote Stanhope, and therein lay the keynote both to the merit and the 
failure of Watts as an instructor. Fearful of bruising ever so slightly 
the delicacy of an original inspiration, of marking with his own per- 
sonality the individuality of effort, Watts did not sufficiently insist 
on the drudgery of Art and the study of classical models. Hence his 
pupils lacked in a knowledge of technique, from which many of them 
suffered all their lives, and strove to fly ere they had learnt to walk. 

It was shortly after this that Stanhope painted his first picture, 
a small but powerful study, which he called Thoughts of the Past. He 
had at the time of painting it a studio in a block of buildings imme- 
diately below the studio of Rossetti, and the influence of his fellow- 
worker is perhaps traceable in this conception, which differs curiously 
from his later work. A woman, in a wrapper of dark, rich purple, 
stands by the windows of, presumably, a London lodging, brushing 
out her long auburn hair. Through the torn lace of the casement 
curtains ene sees a glimpse of the busy life without—the river, with its 
boats and barges, the streets, a bridge, the multitudinous buildings 
of the great city. Within, the half-sordid details of the room are 
pitilessly reproduced : the cosmetics on the dressing-table, the coral 
necklace which strikes a bright note of colour hanging out of an untidy 
drawer, the recently opened letter tucked in the glass, the man’s 
stick fallen upon the floor. The force of a great despair is in the 
woman’s face, even the strenuous grip of her hand upon the brush 
bespeaks the torment of remembrance. Rich in colouring, realistic 
in rendering, and powerful in its hint of suppressed tragedy and 
passion, it has none of the mystic fantasy of Stanhope’s later concep- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, Rossetti proposed that Stanhope should take part in 
the ceiling decoration of the Oxford Union Debating Hall (now the 
library). This it was intended to cover with frescoes in tempera, 
illustrative of the romance of King Arthur; and associated with 
Rossetti in this enterprise were also Morris, Burne-Jones, Arthur 
Hughes, Valentine Prinsep, and J. Hungerford Pollen. Holman 
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Hunt’s name was on one of the spandrils reserved for his work, but 
owing to various circumstances he was never able to undertake this. 

On.the space set apart for Stanhope, the latter painted Sir Gawaine 
at the Fountain, and next to him worked Burne-Jones, his acquaint- 
ance of Little Holland House, with whom his friendship was thus 
more firmly cemented. ‘ As time went on,’ he wrote, ‘ I found myself 
more and more attracted to Ned. The spaces we were decorating were 
next each other and this brought me closely into contact with him 
. . . he appeared unable to leave his picture so long as he thought he 
could improve it, and as I was behindhand with mine we had the place 
all to ourselves for some weeks after the rest were gone.’ Unfortunately, 
the technique of fresco painting was then little understood in England, 
the artists employed in this instance were all yaung and inexperienced, 
the walls on which they worked were new and not properly prepared— 
not even flattened. The tempera process adopted was little more 
than water-colour painting, and the pictures ere long flaked off, 
becoming first a phantom of what they had been, then a mere confused 
blur of fading colour. 

Stanhope’s work withstood the obliteration of time better than 
the frescoes of his colleagues, but the glory has died from both colour 
and form, and to-day, trying to trace the all but vanished production 
of those once eager workers, one cannot help picturing the busy group 
who worked upon it—Burne-Jones with his mirth-loving nature, 
Stanhope with his handsome person and ready wit, Rossetti with 
his gorgeous fancies, and a brilliant young undergraduate who came 
to watch and to jest with the workers—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
And one thinks—the pity of it !—with what completeness has also 
vanished the laughter, the dreams, the young enthusiasm which went 
to the creation of that dead work. 

‘ What fun we had in that Union! What jokes! What roars of 
laughter!’ writes Mr. Prinsep. For even the very jests in which 
they indulged were, in sheer foolishness, but part of the young life 
in them which would not be denied. Stanhope used to relate how 
Burne-Jones, posing one day for a colleague at the foot of a ladder, 
dressed as a medieval knight, arrested the attention of his com- 
panions. Something in the heroic attitude of the knight and his 
complete absorption in the character he was personating stirred their 
merriment. One of them made a significant gesture to Stanhope, the 
temptation was irresistible, promptly from Stanhope’s hands there 
descended upon the romantic model a bucketful of dirty water, 
drenching his gorgeous clothes and bringing him back with a rude 
shock to the present. It was typical of Burne-Jones that no one 
laughed more heartily at his own discomfiture than did he himself. 

Bitten with the cult of Medievalism, the workers lived in the 
life which they were striving to portray. They affected it in their 
speech, in their mannerisms, when practicable in their dress. On 
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one occasion Morris laboriously and with considerable ingenuity 
fashioned for himself a complete suit of chain armour. His friends 
admiringly helped him into it, and with some difficulty induced it to 
meet round his ample frame. The effect exceeded Morris’ expecta- 
tions, and for a time he strode about in his new equipment, exceedingly 
pleased with it, until, finding it rather tight, he desired to remove 
it. Then arose a difficulty. Burne-Jones pulled, Stanhope pulled, 
Rossetti pulled, but without result. The overstrained links had 
interlaced, and clung obstinately together. The medieval knight 
panted piteously in his wire cage, while his friends feared it would be 
necessary to file the metal in order to save him from suffocation. 
Fortunately, however, the links gave way in time to avoid disaster, 
and Morris issued from his instrument of torture, minded for the 
future to be content with the less picturesque but more agreeable 
raiment of modern days. 

This was not the only occasion, however, when Morris’ somewhat 
unwieldy proportions furnished food for merriment to his fellow- 
workers. It appears that he was exceedingly perturbed at his ten- 
dency to grow stout, and was in the habit of constantly measuring 
himself to ascertain whether he had or had not put on flesh since the 
last similar investigation. Stanhope and Burne-Jones, aware of this 
weakness, one night after he had gone to bed stole his waistcoat, and 
laboriously sewed a big tuck up the back. They then quietly restored 
it to his room, and in the morning, stationed outside his door, they 
awaited developments. These were soon apparent, for when Morris 
discovered that his waistcoat would no longer meet by two inches, 
and concluded that in one night he had increased so alarmingly in size, 
the vigour of the language in which he indulged far surpassed all the 
expectations of the delighted conspirators. 

Yet the men who with serious work could mingle the spirit of a 
merry schoolboy were none the less greatly in earnest. That light- 
hearted fraternity of eager strivers was already rousing comment. 
People scoffed at their extravagant new School of Art, incompre- 
hensible, yet compelling. It warred with all the preconceived 
standards of that age, it was surely ridiculous, yet it held and 
stirred—those restful mellow tints, that wealth of strange colour, 
that haunting grace of form, that mystic blending of Poetry and Art. 
The pre-Raphaelites were mad, so their contemporaries said, but they 
were at least arresting. Prophets of a new creed are apt to meet 
with rough handling, but the early Victorians merely mocked. They 
were amused, yet they looked ; and, looking, by and by they learnt. 

Stanhope’s connexion with the pre-Raphaelite movement was no 
doubt cemented by his work at the Union ; and perhaps to this too, 
in some measure, may also be due his subsequent preference for painting 
in tempera, the early Italian system of using as a medium the yolk of 
eggs, a method laborious in the extreme, and which requires the most 
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delicate care and patience, but of which he was one of the first pioneers 
in England, and in which he produced his most striking results of 
colour. Although he sympathised with, he never associated himself 
with the designing of artistic furniture or house decoration, which was 
originated by Holman Hunt and others of the fraternity before Morris 
more particularly identified himself with it ; yet he took a keen interest 
in the attempt, and in one of his early pictures is introduced a chair of 
quaint design which had been planned by Holman Hunt, from whom 
it was then borrowed, and in whose possession it still exists. 
Meanwhile, one summer, Stanhope went abroad with Watts, to 
devote himself to the study of the early Florentine painters; and 
later, both Watts and Stanhope went with the expedition to Hali- 
carnassus under Newton of the British Museum. In the winter of 
1856 Stanhope writes from Rome : 





















The other day I tried, by way of an experiment, a fresh kind of canvas, which 
is, in reality, nothing but prepared calico. Watts used it always; but I have 
been afraid to try it as yet, as it is so fine I was frightened of getting into a 
muddle. However, I find that I can paint ten times better on it than on any- 
thing else that I have tried, and I can give what my pictures so much want, 
finish and delicacy. My other studies look very bad by the things that I have 
done on this new stuff, so much so, that I shall try to paint fresh ones of, some of 
the finest heads. 

The more I see of Art, the more convinced I am that Watts is a very great 
man, and one of the first of his age. . . . 












Of the year 1859, three years after the date of this letter, Holman 
Hunt relates the following story : 

Debarred by their work from taking active exercise during the 
day, he and Val. Prinsep used to go to a boxing-master in the evening 
to have a little invigorating sparring. One evening Stanhope accom- 
panied them and watched their match with keen interest, criticising 
their performance meanwhile rather freely, and pointing out to them 
every mistake they made in a manner which rather nettled them. 
‘Why don’t you put on the gloves, sir, and have a turn yourself ?’ 
urged the master, and they seconded his suggestion, but Stanhope 
excused himself firmly, saying that that evening he did not want to 
spar. A second round took place, and again Stanhope expressed his 
criticism, till finally Holman Hunt threw down the gloves and told 
him that, since he knew so well how the thing ought to be done, he had 
better give them a practical illustration. With obvious reluctance 
Stanhope accepted the challenge, but before he had had a couple of 
rounds, Val. Prinsep, who had been put upon his mettle, gave him a 
violent blow in the eye. This swelled up, and Stanhope appeared 
greatly perturbed at the accident. Holman Hunt and Val. Prinsep 
were that night returning to dine with him in Harley Street, and en 
route, at intervals, the victim of Prinsep’s prowess paused under the 
gas-lamps and begged his friends to examine the damaged eye and 
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tell him if it was likely to swell much, or to turn very black. Arrived 
at home, he at once consulted the butler anxiously on the same subject, 
and by advice of the latter put raw meat upon the bruise ; but not 
content with this, he sent for a hand-glass, and throughout the evening 
kept lifting the raw meat to inspect dolefully the progress of dis- 
colouration and swelling. 

‘ Why are you so deadly anxious about your appearance ?’ ques- 
tioned Holman Hunt, mystified at such an unwonted display of vanity. 
* Oh, you see,’ replied Stanhope gravely, ‘ the policeman at the corner 
has till now always looked upon me as the very pink of propriety, 
and at last I shall forfeit his good opinion!’ It was not till afterwards 
that Stanhope’s friends learnt that he had contemplated proposing 
to his future wife on the morning following that unlucky boxing-match, 
and that the black eye had been bestowed at a singularly inopportune 
moment ! 

Despite this contretemps, however, that year Stanhope married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of John James King, Esquire, and widow of 
Captain Dawson. Subsequently he lived for some time at Cobham, 
in a house built for him by Mr. Philip Webb. There, in 1863, Burne- 
Jones visited him, and the two painters worked together and discussed 
the future of Art with renewed optimism. The keen sense of humour 
which characterised each was a link between them which never slack- 
ened. ‘ They were always very happy together,’ writes Lady Burne- 
Jones ; ‘ and who can forget Mr. Stanhope’s laugh who had once heard 
it ? Most things at which other people grumbled made him laugh. 
He remained a boy at heart so long as I knew him. He would 
come into the studio at The Grange sometimes after hours of acute 
suffering, and with a jest tell how he had “nearly died in the night,” 
yet seeming perfectly happy, working and laughing. . . . My husband, 
together with many others, considered his gift of colour transcendent, 
and said that men would be born, one after another, who would 
rejoice in it.’ 

* Hiscolour is beyond anything the finest in Europe,’ Burne-Jones 
had stated early in life; ‘an extraordinary turn for landscape he 
had, too—quite individual. Rossetti was in a perfect state of enthu- 
siasm about it—that was how he got to know him.’ And Burne-Jones 
ungrudgingly remarked that that same rare gift developed by 
Stanhope had influenced his own appreciation for richer and less 
sombre tints than he was naturally disposed to adopt. Moreover, 
that verdict which he pronounced at the beginning of his career he 
confirmed with almost his latest breath. On the last day of his 
life he had a conversation with Stanhope’s niece, Miss Freda Spencer- 
Stanhope, which she immediately transcribed in her diary. In this 
he dwelt on the fact how a genius for colour and a vivid imagination 
can only with extreme difficulty be made subordinate to accuracy 
of detail, and may be crippled in the attempt. ‘Stanhope,’ he 
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concluded, ‘ is the greatest colourist of the century, If he had but 
studied drawing more, what a great artist he would have been! But 
accuracy of technique never goes together with great colourists and 
great draughtsmen, I always let the drawing go! You only want 
an outline to hold your colour.’ 

Meanwhile, to the Academy of 1859 Stanhope sent Lynmouth, 
North Devon, and his first picture, Thoughts of the Past. In 1864 he 
completed his picture, J have Trodden the Winepress alone, perhaps the 
finest work he ever executed. This has been compared to Holman 
Hunt's Light of the World, but the resemblance which critics profess 
to discover between the two is disclaimed by Holman Hunt himself ; 
and Stanhope’s picture, though not finished till many years after 
Holman Hunt’s masterpiece, was actually conceived and designed 
many years previous to it, and at a time when Stanhope was far 
removed from the influence of its painter. It was during a visit 
to Varennes in his youth that, watching the treading of the wine- 
press by the French peasants, he evolved this design, which he did not 
complete till the year of Watts’ marriage, when, as he was working 
at it in Watts’ studio, Ellen Terry, the bride, came into the room and 
placed herself in the attitude represented by the figure in the picture. 

Fourteen other pictures, which it is impossible to mention in 
detail, were subsequently executed by Stanhope, who also painted the 
fine frescoes in the Chapel of Marlborough College, Wiltshire. Every 
year after the establishment of the Grosvenor Gallery he was an 
exhibitor there. During these years he had various homes, being 
eventually driven from each by a capricious visitation of his old com- 
plaint. For some time he was at Hill House, in Yorkshire, near his 
old home ; and to this house, which was little better than a farm when 
he took it, he soon gave an air of picturesqueness that it had lacked, 
while a bare field on a sloping hillside before it he transformed into a 
charming medieval garden, intersected by quaint walks between tall 
box hedges and clipped yews. 

There he passed some years, steadily working in a studio attached 
to the house ; and for a time, also, he lived at Campden House and 
Lancaster Lodge in London, two houses which he made into one 
delightful whole. At this latter place Burne-Jones, who often worked 
with him, painted his famous Love among the Ruins, and there, too, 
narrowly escaped a sudden death, for, as he was leaving the house 
one day, a tree fell, crashing across the spot which he had but that 
instant quitted. In 1880, however, the stress of Stanhope’s complaint 
drove him abroad for relief, and he finally took up his abode on the hills 
above Florence. Villa Nuti, the ancient and historic house which he 
purchased there, had formerly belonged to Prince Strozzi; and still, 
where they had hung for many generations, red-robed Cardinals and 
old-world Princes made a splash of colour against its grey stone walls. 
High up on Bellosguardo its windows looked out on Monte Morello 
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and the Vallombrosan hills, faintly purple against an Italian sky. 
Below lay outstretched the great Vale of the Arno, with the domes and 
spires of Florence piercing the sunshine, and the music of that city 
of bells eternally in the air. The nearest villa, slightly higher upon 
the hill, was that where the Brownings had once lived and worked ; 
and whence, looking out upon that same view, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning wrote her wonderful description of 


That valley of Arno (holding as a hand 
The outspread city). 


‘ Yesterday,’ wrote Burne-Jones to his little son from Florence 
in the year 1873, ‘I walked up a hill to see Mr. Stanhope, who has a 
pretty house that looks all over Florence, and you go up to it by a 
long wall of roses in full flower showing over the top, and trees that you 
have never seen the like of all over the country, and there are Apennine 
mountains at the back.’ Villa Nuti, indeed, both within and without, 
was calculated to appeal to the fancy of an artist. Before long Stan- 
hope bought the Podere adjoining it, which with its vineyards and 
olive-trees furnished wine and oil for his table; and gradually, as he 
became, perhaps, more reconciled to his enforced exile, his Italian 
home, beneath his supervision, grew transformed. In rooms which, 
by reason of their height and proportion, lent themselves to artistic 
decoration a gorgeous scheme of colour prevailed ; stencilled walls, 
rich brocaded hangings, pictures glowing with the vivid tones of the 
tempera painting which he loved, all combined to produce a whole of 
rare charm ; the most striking items of which were two clocks and a 
cabinet of his own decorating, masterpieces in colour and design, with 
their radiant dancing figures and hues of blue and gold. 

His villa became the rendezvous for all who visited the city, or who 
lived there, amongst the latter being his niece, Evelyn De Morgan, 
also a prominent artist, and her husband, William De Morgan, whose 
name as a designer of faience wars with his name as a writer of 
novels. There, too, as guests came many of Stanhope’s old friends 
besides Burne-Jones—Holman Hunt, Morris, Alfred Austin, G. F. 
Bodley, the architect, often his coadjutor in ecclesiastical decoration, 
and others of whom space will not permit a mention, but who again 
and again visited him, certain of a warm welcome in a house where, 
according to the best traditions of its owner, each man was received 
on his own merits. 

Meanwhile Stanhope’s brush was never idle. Apart from the work 
which he did voluntarily for the English Church in Florence, supple- 
menting this with a liberality that requires no comment, in his studio, 
to which he went daily, picture after picture shaped itself and grew 
from his fertile brain. In a preface to the catalogue of the loan 
exhibition Mr. De Morgan pointe outgthat this range of work extended 
over a period of nearly sixty years. ‘Such an untiring devotion,’ 
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adds Mr. De Morgan, ‘ to a laborious and often disappointing occupa- - 
tion, prolonged through so many years, against the discouragement 
of a terrible physical affliction, and not practised under the stimulus 
of any necessity, can hardly be accounted for by the catchwords 
commonly employed in suchlike cases.’ Stanhope, in truth, was no 
trifler, no mere dilettante in his labour ; he strove with Art for Art’s 
sake, and if his love of retirement militated against his celebrity, it 
never slackened his absorption in an ideal, as disinterested as it was 
whole-souled. 

It is possible that after his life in Italy the influence of the southern 
atmosphere gave to his work a greater brilliance, a finer translucence. 
In the grouping, for instance, of his large canvas, The Waters of Lethe, 
with its keen and sombre suggestion of pain and pathos, there is yet 
a blending of joyous colour which bespeaks the clarity of an Italian 
clime. In other of his works the contrary is visible—in the dull rich 
tones of My Lady of the Water-gate, with its hint of medieval romance ; 
in the tragic and majestically divine figure of The Winepress, before 
mentioned, and in the dun colouring and restful charm of The Mill, 
beloved by Watts. In these we seem to trace an atmospheric influence 
apart from his later pictures, where the roses and cypresses of the 
South replace the russet and green of an English scene ; where little 
pink-winged loves—surely Florentine in their very essence—sport 
among olive trees blue against an amethyst sky ; where Quattrocento 
angels with passionless faces are defined in a glory of gold and rose. 
The poetry of Italy had entered into a mind attuned to it, and the 
clear light of the South blended itself with the radiance of his dreams. 

And what of the name which he was meanwhile fashioning for 
posterity, and which must now stand the searchlight of criticism ? 

Stanhope must be regarded primarily as a unit of a great whole, 
@ supporter of a movement which was epoch-making in the latter- 
day history of Art, and far-reaching in its issues. Previous to the 
formation of that so-called pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, as we have 
seen, the spirit of idealism in England was practically extinct—the 
ugliness of that early Victorian era has become a byword. Into the 
lethargy of that age, into its dead idealism, these men brought the 
glow of their revivifying enthusiasm, the purity of a lofty inspiration. 
Against its petty conventions they tilted with their buoyant youth. 
Mentally and socially we owe to them a revolution which has made 
the world more beautiful, more healthful for us who came after. The 
men of their day might at first refuse to take seriously the dreams 
of the Brotherhood ; the men of our day, in a temporary reaction 
towards a cruder ideal in Art, may strive to minimise the achievements 
of those pioneers, but to their life-work alone do we owe it that Art is 
still a living and a beloved force among us, while that influence has 
extended into channels which, though curiously divergent from their 
source, yet owe to it their very existence. 
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Of Stanhope as an individual artist it is more difficult to assign 
the just status. 

He, it must again be emphasised, lived in an age which produced 
also a Watts, a Rossetti, a Millais, a Holman Hunt, and a Burne- 
Jones. These men were his associates, his fellow-workers, his fellow- 
dreamers, the train of his thought flowed and mingled in the channel 
where flowed theirs. Partly from choice, partly owing to the handicap 
of health, he spent his life in a quiet backwater of existence, unlike 
theirs, in the full light of publicity. It was perhaps inevitable that 
as his fame is overshadowed by the fame of these his friends, so should 
the influence of their personality be said to overshadow his work. 
It is noticeable that wherever there can be traced a similarity of aim 
and expression in those of a profession, at once the parrot-cry is raised 
that he who is less known to fame is but a copyist of him who stands 
more prominently in the world’s ken. ‘Stanhope was not an origi- 
nator, he was an imitator,’ complain certain critics, and because Burne- 
Jones was Stanhope’s lifelong friend, and because the same ideal 
actuated both, in Stanhope’s work, wherein these critics have already 
laboriously traced the influence of all his contemporaries, they finally 
discover a replica of Burne-Jones. 

It may at once be said that men who, for a moment, seriously 
maintain such a statement, show not only a lack of perception but of 
knowledge. It is true that a similar ideal appealed to both Burne- 
Jones and Stanhope, but the work of the former is essentially Greek in 
character, that of the latter is Florentine. It requires but a super- 
ficial knowledge of Art to appreciate the divergence between the two. 
Equally obvious is it that in Art, asin Literature, throughout the ages, 
the breath of inspiration has resulted in a certain phase of thought 
obtaining during a certain period, and during that period enfolding all 
who came within its scope. Those who in a bygone age have breathed 
the inspiration of their day from some quiet byway of life, have not 
therefore been accounted .a mere reflex of those who stood in the 
highway. Rather was each man held to be the individual expression 
- of the Zeitgeist which obtained during the age wherein he lived. 

Against this it may be argued that, in our own times, the same 
decade has produced men so at variance in achievement as a Millais 
and a Burne-Jones. But while again and yet again we may trace 
how a similar breath of inspiration during a similar epoch swept 
over and absorbed each member of that linked band of workers, 
we see, all the more strikingly, how its influence, vented diversely by 
all, was imitative in none. 

And to all who can read the man in his Art, Stanhope’s work is 
essentially illustrative of his peculiar individuality. Varying phases 
of thought may assail him, but, to those who knew him, the rare 
personality, which charmed all who came under its influence when 
living, breathes still in his glowing canvas. He may echo the music 
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sung by kindred souls, he may interpret the Zeitgeist of his age, but the _- 
stamp of a unique personality dominates each mood, its expression is 
full of a witchery all his own. And, above all things, he is sincere. 
A conscientious striver after an imagery as pure as it is bewitching, 
to the last he was the interpreter of a lofty ideal. His colouring 
may have exceeded his accuracy of technique ; his faults may have 
been the faults of a man who expends the force which is within him 
upon one talent to the detriment of another. But the ephemeral 
school of the Impressionist, which, under the trickery of a. name, 
now hoodwinks an ignorant public to its crudeness of outline, its 
absence of grace, of poetry—its impertinent flouting of even the 
rudimentary elements of drawing—had no part in Stanhope’s creed. 

Among the criticisms which appeared upon his work this year 
was an article, the writer of which showed an insight into the mind 
he reviewed that bespoke an unusual affinity of outlook. The keynote 
of his comment was struck in the title with which he headed it— 
‘A Painter of Dreams.’ In these words were epitomised the essence of 
Stanhope’s work, the trend of his strivings and his hold on the mind of 
posterity. From that still back-water of life where he dwelt he sent 
to the world without his voiceless poems. His pictures breathe the 
quietude of the recluse; there is about them a curious restfulness. 
They are like music which sings in the silence. Where they meet with 
a brain attuned to their fantasy, they can grip the imagination with a 
vigour all their own; but in their strange beauty there is no straining 
after effect, no appealing to the appreciation of the multitude. The 
world into which he transports us is the world which the pre-Raphaelites 
visioned, it has the daintiness of a fairy tale, the mysticism of an idyll, 
and it has the unfettered originality of a mind saturated with the joy 
of its own imaginings. ‘ Men will be born one after another who 
will rejoice in it,’ pronounced his great contemporary ; and no matter 
what genius may arise out of the mists of futurity, the glory of 
Stanhope’s colouring, the rare magic of his inspiration will remain 
unique and supreme. From the days of his dawning enthusiasm. 
to that summer morning on Saturday, the 2nd of August 1908, when 
he laid down his brush for the last time, he was eternally a Painter 
of Dreams—and the world is richer for his dreaming. 

Thus he lived and worked even to that last day of his life. On 
that final day of labour he finished a large canvas, The Plagues of 
Egypt, at which he had been painting for many months. He spent the 
remainder of the day as usual, but in the evening he complained of 
being tired and went early to rest. He slept; and when Sunday 
morning dawned they knew that his sleep had deepened. His life 
was closed, as it had been passed, in a world of dreams. 


A. M. W. Srieitive. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘SLUMP’ IN MODERN ART 


I am afraid there is no doubt about it—I have the misfortune to belong 
to a decaying profession. 

It is true that more pictures are produced now than ever before 
in the history of the world, but every year there seem to be fewer 
people found to buy them. The painting of pictures will always 
persist as a delightful occupation, but no profession can be said to be 
flourishing which is not on a sound money basis. From the point 
of view of the artist, this money basis is of supreme importance ; 
after all we have to live. (I hope no one will be unkind enough to 
remark that he does not see the necessity.) What makes this state 
of things the more distressing is that large sums are still spent on 
pictures, but almost exclusively on the works of deceased painters. 
That this shows that the art of painting still meets with some apprecia- 
tion is but a poor consolation to us who are not yet deceased, and 
indeed are struggling hard to keep alive. 

The great problem set before the modern artist is how to divert 
this golden stream into what he regards as its legitimate channel, 
i.e. his own pockets. 

Various devices have been suggested for this purpose, amongst 
others the one adopted recently by the Royal Academy—that of 
substituting for their usual winter exhibition of old masters a collec- 
tion of modern works. This particular device has met with much 
hostility in the Press—an hostility to my mind quite undeserved, 
as the exhibition was one of exceptional interest and should have 
been welcomed by every genuine lover of pictures ; but I am afraid it 
had but little effect on the picture-buying public. 

Then there are all sorts of societies continually being formed 
with a view to promoting the interests of artists, amongst others a 
gigantic scheme for a society which will include all existing ones and 
will band the artistic world together in one last struggle with a hostile 
Press and an indifferent public. 

From all these endeavours I derive but little hope, but I have 
a pet scheme of my own which I think goes to the root of the matter. 

It is, stated briefly (and very crudely), that artists should endeavour 
to paint pictures which the public will want to buy. 
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Of course this statement will at once evoke a howl of indignation.: 

‘ What?’ it will be said. ‘ You want artists to pander to the 
depraved taste of the public ?’ 

My answer is that I do not believe that the taste of the public 
is a whit more depraved than the taste of the average modern artist. 
I am inclined to think that it is less so, and I am quite certain that 
it is much less depraved than the taste of the average modern critic. 

The fact is that artists and art-critics are surfeited with art. There 
are so many exhibitions—far too many—and they all contain too many 
works, and we feel bound to see them all—the critics because they 
have to do so, and the artists because they want to see what the 
ther men are doing. 

Naturally the poor critics get the most acute indigestion from this 
Gargantuan feast ; wholesome victuals become to them an abomina- 
tion, nothing but the spiciest and most bizarre morsels will tickle 
their jaded palates. 

The artists, too, get sick of pictures—they must have novelty 
to be in any way interested. Some new method of handling their 
material, some ingenious and extremely inconvenient way of putting 
on paint, is what chiefly rouses their enthusiasm. They are always 
talking of work which they do not like as being ‘ Vieux jeu,’ or some 
such contemptuous phrase, without pausing to consider whether the 
old game may not be better than the new one. 

It is all very natural, but it does not make for sound judgment. 

The public fortunately is much less liable to this indigestion ; 
it does not frequent exhibitions nearly as much and it often has the 
sense to go away when it has had enough of them, so it still retains 
a certain appetite for plain and wholesome artistic food. 

The mischief of it all is that an ever-widening gap is thus created 
between the artists and the public—a gap that the critics only succeed 
in widening still more by endeavouring to cram down our throats 
the works of the most extravagant section of the painters. They 
are continually telling the public that the kind of work for which it 
has a natural liking is too shocking for words, and that what it ought 
to admire is the stuff from which the natural man turns in loathing. 
So the poor public, too modest to judge for itself, and too wholesome 
to swallow the sort of fare recommended by the critics, either turns 
away from art altogether or else falls back upon the old masters, for 
whom, at least, it can indulge its taste without being scolded for its 
philistine propensities. The public wants what the artists will not 
give it—at least, not those artists whom it finds most belauded in 
the Press. 

Let us consider what it is the public wants. 

In the first place it wants beauty—especially human beauty. 

Is this so very wrong? Certainly most modern artists seem to 
think so. 

z2 
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There have been ‘fair women’ exhibitions held recently that 
positively made one shudder. The New English Art Club and the 
International Society seem to revel in the most gruesome presenta- 
tions of humanity. Even the Academy is following suit. Indeed, 
the Academy is almost morbidly sensitive to what is called the modern 
movement. It has a quite unfounded fear of being thought anti- 
quated and unprogressive. 

Of course, the desire of the public for human beauty is liable to 
degenerate into a taste for mere trivial prettiness, but that is only the 
defect of the quality. I strongly maintain that a preference for the 
representation of a beautiful human being over that of an ugly one 
is eminently sound and wholesome. 

Then the public likes a certain measure of finish. The natural 
man cannot understand coarse work ; he hates rough blobs of paint 
and handling so loose that to see its effect one has to stand away the 
whole length of aroom. He likes to look at pictures at a comfortable 
distance—even to look into them at times. 

It should be remembered even by those critics who blame him most 
severely for this tendency that his rooms are not usually very big, 
and that it is extremely disappointing to see in a small private house 
a picture that has been painted exclusively to produce an effect in a 
large public gallery. 

Also the natural man likes detail; having an unaffected love of 
nature he enjoys careful painting of even the subordinate parts of a 
picture. It worries him to have costumes and accessories merely 
indicated. I need scarcely point out how seldom the modern artist 
gratifies his taste in this respect. 

No doubt the public often carries this love of detail too far ; it is 
so pleased with the elaboration of trivialities that it forgives the 
scamping of essentials, such as the general truth of proportion and of 
light and shade. It was as a protest against this habit of losing sight 
of the wood by looking at the trees that impressionism arose. It has 
had its uses, but surely the protest has gone far enough. May we not 
look a little at the trees again ? 

Surely this love of detail is quite wholesome. How charming can 
be the play of light and colour on quite common things! And if these 
common things are charming in real life, why should it not be worth 
while to paint them carefully? Again, the delight in landscape to 
most people is largely dependent on the beautiful delicacy and intricacy 
of form and colour that are so characteristic of all vegetation. How 
can these delicate forms be adequately rendered by blotches and 
smears ?- Even if the blotches are true in tone and colour they must 
fail to render a great deal of the charm of nature. I am sometimes 
inclined to think that the one person who has no reverence for nature 
is the modern artist. 

And this brings me to the fourth requirement of the natural man, 
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and that is a certain simple realism. He likes things in a picture to’ 
look to him more or less as they look in real life. He is not at all 
anxious to have them changed into something rich and strange in their 
passage through the personality of the artist—to tell the truth, he 
cares very little for the personality of the artist; he prefers his 
representation of nature simple and unadulterated. 

Here, again, I am a good deal in sympathy with the vulgar public. 
I think that except in the case of a genius (and artists of real genius 
are very rare) this personal element is a good deal overdone. I 
maintain that a somewhat humble attitude towards nature is mostly 
a becoming one for us painters ; at any rate, by adopting it we should 
please the public more than by letting our not always interesting 
personalities sprawl at large over the fair field of nature. 

There is another point. We are so bent on making our works 
conspicuous at exhibitions that we paint them much too big. Of 
course this has a bad effect on sales. People with moderate-sized 
rooms do not want big pictures, or, if they do ‘buy them, their 
rooms soon get filled up and they want no more. 

I have been a bad offender myself in this respect. I like painting 
large pictures ; but it is a vulgar liking, and I will endeavour to 
correct it. 

Lastly, the public likes cheerful pictures—at least, as permanent 
possessions. 

Here, also, I have been at fault. I have an unfortunate hankering 
after domestic tragedy. Subjects of this kind interest me, and I think 
they also interest the public, but the public, alas! does not in the least 
want to buy them. 

I cannot blame the public. I am all in favour of cheerfulness, 
except in my art. I think people are quite right to prefer to live 
with cheerful pictures, only, as it happens, I do not want to paint 
them. 

To sum up: the public would buy modern pictures if they were less 
ugly, less coarsely painted, less weirdly unlike nature, less dismal, and, 
above all, if they were smaller. It is surely possible to paint pictures 
which would fulfil these requirements without any sacrifice of artistic 
conscience. I should like to urge my brother-artists to see how far 
they can go on the road of concession. 

And I should like to urge all people who care for pictures to have 
the courage of their likes and dislikes. They are no doubt far from 
infallible ; they may mistake sentimentality for sentiment, prettiness 
for beauty, smoothness for finish, trickiness for truth to nature, but 
their errors are not likely to be as vital as those of the poor bored and 
surfeited critics, who have hardly a wholesome taste left—and small 
blame to them. 

Against one prevalent vice of modern criticism should they be 


especially on their guard. 
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Every picture should be considered on its merits. The sole question 
to be asked about it is whether it is good or bad. Whether it is 
painted in an old or a new style is quite irrelevant. If a critic talks 
of a picture being old-fashioned and condemns it as such, never listen 
to him again. 

There should be no question of fashion in art. A new method 
may be a good one, although it is a little difficult to invent better 
methods than those used by the great Masters; but it is not good 
because it is new, nor is a method bad because it is old. Nor should 
the public pay too much heed to the opinion of the artistic world. 
There is, unfortunately, a great deal of mere fashion even amongst 
artists. We also are bored and surfeited, so novelty and eccentricity 
have an undue charm for us. 

No, people who really love pictures must think for themselves. 
They should study the acknowledged masterpieces of the great painters 
and so build up a standard by which they can judge sanely of modern 
art; and, above all, let them keep their wholesome love of nature and 
let them mistrust profoundly all those works which most widely 
depart from it. 

JoHN COLLIER. 





THE MISSING ESSENTIALS IN ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE 


THIRD ARTICLE 


I 


In the two preceding articles of this series the following points were 
elucidated :— 

(1) The root principles or assumptions on which Socialism based 
itself as it developed into something which purported to be a scientific 
theory, and which took the form of a critique of the capitalistic system 
of to-day, entirely ignore or exclude the central and vital factor to” 
which alone that system owes its efficiency, its development, and its 
continuance. The theory here in question—namely, that elaborated 
by Marx—according to which the wage-paid labour of the modern 
world is the sole human agency concerned in the production of modern 
wealth, offers no explanation whatever of what all Socialists admit to 
be the unique result by which capitalism, as a productive system, has 
been distinguished from all systems that the world has ever known 
before—namely, the enormous increase of wealth which has resulted 
from and kept pace with its establishment. 

(2) Thereal cause of this increase is the fact that modern capitalism, 
with its division between employer and employed, is, in its distin- 
guishing essence, not, as Marx declared it to be, a mere separation of 
the labourer from capital or the instruments of labour, but a division 
much more profound—a division of productive effort, new not indeed 
in kind, but in its completeness ; manual effort or labour being allotted 
to one class of men, and the business of directing this labour to another 
class, small and separate, and specially gifted in point of knowledge, 
talent, and energy. 

(3) The error of Marx in failing to recognise this fact did not 
originate with himself. He derived it from the economists who are 
commonly called ‘ orthodox,’ and of whom Mill in this country is the 
most widely known representative. 

In the present article we will put the foregoing criticisms to a more 
exact test by applying them to a problem on which we have already 
touched in passing—namely, the specific problem of value as 
expounded both by Marx, the Socialist, and the orthodox economists 
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such as Mill, who are generally regarded as the spokesmen and the 
apologists of capitalism. 


II 


In any state of society, says Mill, in which production and con- 
sumption depend prevalently on the processes of purchase and sale, 
‘the question of value is fundamental. The smallest error on that 
subject infects with corresponding error all our other conclusions ; 
and anything vague or misty in our conception of it creates confusion 
and uncertainty in everything else.’ Marx might have taken these 
words as his motto. They indicate the course of his whole train of 
reasoning. Let us consider briefly why the question of value possesses 
this special importance. 

Most people—even those who have given little attention to 
economics—know what, in its economic sense, the word ‘ value’ 
means. It does not mean value as estimated by the moralist, the 
artist, or the philosopher. When the economist says that a commodity 
possesses such and such a value, he means its exchange value, or the 
amount of other commodities which the people who produce or possess 
these will give forit. And the reason why, in civilised societies generally, 
the value of any one commodity is thus measured in terms of others, 
is as follows. Quite apart from that special division of effort, com- 
paratively recent, which has been here exhibited as the secret of 
modern capitalism, the economic progress of the world, as everyone is 
sufficiently aware, has been accompanied by and depends on a growing 
division of industries. Hence it comes about that each group of 
workers produces some commodity of which they themselves consume 
only a fraction, the larger portion of their output being to them 
absolutely useless except for the purpose of handing it over to their 
neighbours, and getting from their neighbours a variety of other 
products in return. And this arrangement, which arises spontaneously 
even in societies of the most primitive kind, becomes, as civilisation 
advances, more and more complete. 

Such being the case, then, the question for each producer in the 
modern world, so far as his own wealth is concerned, is the question 
of what regulates the amount of other men’s products which other men 
will give him for such and such an amount of his own. 

The answer to this question given by Marx is, that commodities 
interchange in proportion to the amount of labour embodied in them— 
or, to speak more precisely, in proportion to the amount of labour 
required on an average to produce them in the existing stage of the 
arts and implements of production. Here we see the meaning of his 
doctrine that labour produces all wealth. It means that labour is the 
measure of all values. It is from this doctrine of value, seemingly so 
innocuous, that Marx deduces his whole gospel of revolutionary 
Socialism. If labour produces all values, the labourers—i.e. the 
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classes who at present subsist on wages—ought to receive all values. ° 
We will come back to the argument of Marx presently ; but first let me 
show the reader that this theory of value is neither more nor less than 
a reproduction of that of Mill, and of all those respectable economists 
who supply us with our economic text-books. 

If we put aside, says Mill, that very small number of things ‘ which 
cannot be multiplied at pleasure ’ (such as pictures, rare wines, gems, 
&c., the value of which is determined solely by taste or fancy on the 
one hand, and the limits of supply on the other), the value of any 
commodity depends on ‘cost of production,’ or on what he calls its 
‘natural cost,’ to which, in spite of momentary deviations, it must, 
he says, in the long run, conform. In short, the value of things, he 
proceeds, ‘ which can be increased in quantity at pleasure —and the 
great bulk of commodities consists of such things as these—‘ does not 
depend (except accidentally, and during the time requisite for pro- 
duction to adjust itself to circumstances) on demand and supply. On 
the contrary, demand and supply depend on #.’ 

By this he means, as he goes on to explain, that if we take any 
article which is capable of indefinite multiplication—let us say a copy 
of a book—we may always assume that there will, on the part of the 
public, be some abstract desire of an average intensity to possess it ; but 
this desire or this potential demand will only become efficient in 
proportion as the sacrifice which must be made in order to secure the 
book—that is to say, the price which the producer asks for it—is not 
so great as to counterbalance the pleasure anticipated from the 
possession of it. Thus, if it cannot be offered at less than ten guineas 
a copy, the buyers will be comparatively few, and the number of copies 
produced will be small. If it can be offered at a couple of shillings, the 
buyers will be comparatively many, and the number produced large. 
Thus demand and supply alike depend upon price, the price of each 
copy being another name for its value ; and the price or value depends 
on cost of production, for it is obvious that no kind of article can be 
pernianently supplied to the public if each specimen costs more to the 
vendor than the buyer will offer him in return for it. 

And now, says Mill, we come to the final question, What is it that 
determines the cost of production itself? The cost of the production 
of a commodity, he answers, depends upon two things. The first of 
these is the amount of labour which is, under existing conditions, 
generally necessary to produce it; the cost, so far as labour is 

- concerned, being the cost of the subsistence of the labourers, 
which subsistence, under the existing system of production, comes - 
out of the pockets of an employer in the form of wages. But the 
gross cost of production does not consist of the wages of labour only. 
It comprises also the profits of the man by whom the wages are paid, 
or in other words the capitalist ; and the origin and nature of these 
profits Mill explains as follows. The labourers, if left to themselves, 
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could only support their lives by the sale of their products when 
finished and ready for the market. But the production of finished 
goods is generally a work of time ; and the labourers have as a rule no 
store themselves of the things which they require meanwhile in order 
that they may be kept alive; for their custom is to consume these 
as fast as they have the means of buying them. Whenever, therefore, 
they are set to work at any new task of production, they must have 
the necessaries of existence, as Mill puts it, ‘ advanced’ to them for 
weeks, months, and in many cases for years, before they have anything 
in the shape of finished products with which to pay for them ; and the 
person who makes this advance is none other than the employing 
capitalist. But how is it that the capitalist has, and the labourers 
have not, the stock of consumable goods out of which the advance is 
made? The capitalist, says Mill, has this accumulated stock because 
he, unlike the labourers, instead of spending all his earnings in the 
past, has systematically saved a part of them; and the amount of 
these saved means of subsistence which he has to make over to the 
labourers whilst they are producing any given commodity, constitutes, 
so far as labour is concerned, the sole cost of producing that commodity. 
But if the value of the commodity when finished, or the price at which 
the capitalist sells it, did no more than cover the cost of the food and 
other necessaries which the capitalist has advanced to the labourers, 
he would be merely getting back again, after so many months or 
perhaps years, what he had when the transaction began. His saving 
would have brought no gain to him; and if saving brought no gain 
to the savers, no saving would take place, and consequently there 
would be no capital. Hence in order that capital may exist at all, the 
capitalist or saver must make a gain out of his saving somehow ; and 
this gain, which is called his profits, can consist of one thing only— 
namely, some portion of the price received for the commodity when 
sold, which is over and above the cost of the commodities which he 
has advanced as wages. But how does this surplus value, which 
expresses itself as a portion of the price in excess of what has been paid 
to labour, arise? Mill’s answer is that this surplus value or profit, 
although it is something over and above what labour receives, is really 
a deduction from what labour produces. ‘ The cause of profit,’ he 
says, ‘ is that labour produces more than is required for its swpport ;’ and 
the substance of profit ‘consists in the excess of produce above what 
the capitalist advances.’ 

Let us now go back to Marx, and consider somewhat more in detail 
how the case is put by him. In order that our presentation of the 
Marxian doctrine may be a fair one, we will avail ourselves of the words 
of Mr. Hyndman, who has recently restated it as follows :— 


From the moment the capitalist buys the raw material, &c., for the purpose 
of production to the time when he turns it out to the market for realisation into 
money again, plus an increment, there is only one thing which can possibly add 
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to its value, and thus give him his profit. Labour-power alone can bring about 
this change, upon which the whole capitalistic system of production for profit 
depends. All other goods bought may change their shape in the course of 
production, but they cannot of themselves change their value. Labour-power 
effects this transformation because it is bought as a commodity, like other 
commodities . . . but, in the course of its functioning as a productive force, 
this special commodity, labour-power, embodies in merchandise or saleable goods 
more social labour-value than its cost in wages represents. This surplus value, 
therefore, arising out of the unpaid labour of the workers, provides the capitalist 
with his surplus value in the shape of goods for which he has paid no equivalent, 
and which he converts . . . into gross profit by exchange, 


This, as the reader will see, is, so far as it goes, simply Mill’s theory 
and that of all the orthodox economists stated over again in a some- 
what more incisive form. Marx indeed altered the theory of his pre- 
decessors only by providing it with an historical framework, and by 
exhibiting the possession of the capital with which the capitalist 
starts as the result not of saving or abstinence, but of theft—a process 
which historical events made possible, and perhaps for a time 
inevitable. 

Now, however absurd may be the supposition that all the increased 
wealth of the modern world can be explained by attributing it either 
to mere abstinence or to theft, it is equally absurd to suppose that a 
succession of eminent thinkers could have formulated a theory which 
leads to such a conclusion, and that this theory could have met with 
such general acceptance, unless it embodied some element of indis- 
putable truth ; and in order to understand clearly how and why it is 
false, we must first realise clearly how far it is true. Mr. Hyndman’s 
summary of the Marxian position will enable us to see at once what 
this element of truth is. 

Mr. Hyndman starts with assuming certain raw materials, which 
possess a value determined by the labour involved in producing 
them, and expressed by the market price at which they happen to be 
purchasable. These, to take a concrete case, possess a value of, let 
us say, 41. A purchaser buys them at that price from the producer, 
and could presumably, unless they deteriorated by being kept, sell 
them to another purchaser for precisely the same sum ; but the crucial 
point on which Mr. Hyndman insists is that, if they remained 
unchanged, they could not be sold for more. In other words, there could 
be no enhancement of their value. Now thus far (certain special cases 
excepted), Mr. Hyndman is absolutely correct. We can see that he 
is so by taking a very simple example. The raw material in question is, 
we will say, an ounce of gold. If B. buys an ounce of gold from A., 
and having hidden it for a year in a box, offers it for sale to C., its 
value will be still 4/., and C. will give him 4/. for it; but nobody in his 
senses will give him a shilling more. Similarly, if a man spend 4/. on 
a canvas, brushes, and so many tubes of pigments, he cannot increase 
their value by leaving them untouched in a studio. The gold and the 
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painter’s materials can be increased in value only by having some 
work done on them—the gold by being fashioned into a ring or some 
other ornament, the painter’s materials by being used so as to make 
them form a picture. 

And, apart from certain commodities such as wine, which do 
increase in value by the mere process of being kept, but which, what- 
ever their importance, we will here set aside, what is true of gold and 
pigments is true of commodities generally. No given materials can 
acquire any added value unless something is done to them by man 
which has not been done already; and if Mill, Marx, and Mr. Hyndman 
had declared that the.only power which can accomplish this something 
is human ‘effort,’ there would be nothing to quarrel with in their 
theorem so far as we have yet considered it. But when they proceed 
to identify all effort with labour, and define labour as effort of that 
exclusive kind which is, under the existing system, bought ‘as a 
commodity’ by capitalists, and paid for or underpaid for in wages, 
the errors of their theory, as applied to existing conditions, begin. 

As was pointed out in the first of this series of articles, in the 
primitive stages of society, and to a great extent up to comparatively 
recent times, labour, or the self-directed effort of the independent 
manual worker, was really the sole agency involved in the production 
of commodities—a fact illustrated by contempt for all the arts of pro- 
duction which was prevalent amongst the ruling and intellectual 
classes in the great civilised communities of the ancient and medizeval 
world. Such being the case, then, we may admit that the theory of 
value, founded on the assumption that labour is the one deter- 
mining element, and that profits are an abstraction made rightly 
or wrongly from gross values of which labour is the sole creator, is 
true either wholly or largely with regard to societies whose industrial 
systems have differed from that which prevails to-day. It is, however, 
precisely as an analysis of value under this latter system—the system 
of modern capitalism—that the theory of Mill and Marx offers itself 
to the modern world; and what I shall now proceed to point out in 
detail is that, to whatever degree this theory may be true with regard 
to value under the industrial systems of the past, it so far fails to be 
true with regard to value in the modern world that it definitely ignores 
or denies the one essential factor by which industry in the modern 
world is, as a productive process, distinguished from industry in the 
past, and to which, in the way of material wealth, all the difference 
between the twentieth and the sixteenth century is due. 


Til 


Let us go back to the beginning of things, and consider the root 
propositions on which the orthodox and the Marxian theories of value 
alike rest; and, stripping them clear of all accessory and irrelevant 
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matter, ask ourselves how far, regarded as statements of fact, they . 
correspond with the actualities of the system that prevails to-day. 
Bearing in mind that, according to both Mill and Marx, the distinctive 
feature of that system is the division of those connected with the 
process of production into two distinct classes—the employers who 
buy labour as a commodity, and the labourers by whom that com- 
modity is sold—we shall find that the root propositions of Mill and 
Marx are these : 

(1) The kind of productive effort which the capitalist employer 
buys—or, as Mr. Hyndman calls it, ‘ simple hand labour ’—is the sole 
human agency by which materials are transfigured into commodities 
which are useful and possess value. 

(2) The employer who buys this living force with wages is con- 
nected with the productive provess solely by the act of buying. Just 
as in buying new wine he would leave it to mature by itself, so in 
buying labour he leaves it to ‘ function ’ by itself. 

(3) Apart from this act of buying, the typical employer of to-day 
remains absolutely otiose, until labour, ‘functioning’ somehow— 
how, he does not inquire—at last presents him with a number of 
finished commodities, which he then sells for a sum twice, three times, 
or perhaps four times as great as that represented by the wages with 
which the labour was bought. 

Now here we have three propositions on which, when once they 
have been clearly stated, the same criticism will be pronounced by 
every human being in his senses; and this criticism is that, one and 
all of them, they are false. They are so obviously false, indeed, as 
applied to existing facts, that, if it were not for the eminence of the 
thinkers who have put them forward, they would be set aside as the 
mere ravings of a lunatic. 

It will be enough for us here to deal with the second and the third, 
since the fallacy of the first repeats itself, and takes a clearer form, 
in these. These both assert that, so far as production is concerned,the 
part played by the modern capitalist employer consists solely in the 
buying of a certain peculiar commodity—namely, so much living 
labour-force, considered as such, and not otherwise specialised ; and to 
this assertion common knowledge and common sense reply that no 
capitalist employer, buying labour for productive purposes, does, ever 
did, or ever could buy it in this absurd and impossible way. No 
employer buys labour, considered merely as labour, any more than 
a purchaser of other commodities goes into a general store, hands 
to an attendant a cheque for a hundred pounds, and gives an order 
for a quantity of articles considered merely as articles. Even if an 
employer were to make so mad a demand of any labourers, he would 
be demanding a commodity which the labourers could not deliver. 
Labour-force, as a commodity bought, is a commodity which is 
not delivered until it begins to ‘function,’ or in other words, until 
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the labourers begin to do something; and it is obvious that the 
labourers cannot begin to do anything until each is precisely in- 
structed what it is that he has to do—how, and on what materials, 
his labour-force is to be exercised. Even if we take the kinds of 
labour to which the theory of Mill and Marx is least obviously 
inapplicable—such, for example, as pasting labels on match-boxes, 
which is prosecuted by the workers in their own homes without any 
outside supervision—the labour which is bought and supplied is not 
mere labour as such. If mere labour were all that the capitalist 
employer demanded and paid for, the labourers might just as 
well paste the labels on the walls of their rooms or on their own 
cheeks as upon the boxes. The labour which they are paid for, 
and which they supply, is of a strictly specified kind; it derives, 
moreover, its whole meaning and utility from the fact that it forms a 
part of a system of other labours strictly specified also, and so corre- 
lated as to constitute an organic whole ; and the power by which these 
labours are. thus prescribed and correlated does not reside in the 
persons of the employees who sell their labours. It resides in the 
person of the capitalist employer who buys them. 

And if this is true of those kinds of simple labour which, when once 
their nature has been specified, are left to ‘function’ under the 
direction of the labourers themselves, and which under the modern 
system are the exceptions and not the rule, it is yet more obviously 
true of those industries which are typical of capitalism, and which con- 
stitute the overwhelming mass of the productive operations of to-day. 

Let us take, for example, the case of a great ocean liner, or a steel 
bridge which is to be thrown across the Humber or the Mersey, or a 
submarine tunnel which is to connect France with England. Would 
Mill, or even Marx, have maintained that any one of these gigantic and 
elaborate tasks could be accomplished by merely getting together an 
army of mechanics or navvies, arranging to distribute amongst them 
every Saturday night an amount of ‘saved’ means of subsistence 
sufficient for the ensuing week, and leaving each member of these 
unfortunate multitudes to dig or hammer thenceforth at his own 
discretion ? If ten thousand men were set down on the shore near 
Dover, and housed and fed for ten years out of the ‘ savings ’ of some 
employer—or, as Marx would have said, out of his previous thefts— 
and if this employer, besides ‘ advancing ’ to them their weekly means 
of subsistence, did nothing but inform them that they were to make a 
tunnel to Calais, can anyone suppose that such a tunnel would ever be 
made? Did the Parsons turbine engine come into existence merely 
because Mr. Parsons and others were enabled, by saving or otherwise, 
to pay wages to a certain number of mechanics who had previously 
been producing engines of a totally different type? One might as 
well suppose that Mill’s Principles of Political Economy or Marx’s 
treatise on Capital was explicable as the result of the simple purchase 
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by the author of so many weeks’ labour on the part of so many com- . 
positors, who might just as well, for anything that such an act of 
purchase would imply, have set up the Gospel of St. John as either of 
the works in question, or have merely arranged the types in an endless 
series of alphabets. 

But it is needless to elaborate this point further. If Mill had 
been asked point-blank whether he really believed and contended 
_that the increased productivity of industrial effort under capi- 
talism, and the sustentation of this productivity when achieved, 
have been, and are still, due to nothing but the independent exertion 
of such labour as is to-day bought with wages, plus the savings which 
enable a minority of abstemious persons to ‘ advance ’ to the labourers 
their immediate means of subsistence, he would have been foremost 
in repelling the attribution of so nonsensical an opinion to himself. 
He would have pointed indignantly to various emphatic statements 
of his own, in the second chapter of his Principles of Political Economy, 
to the effect that the process ‘ of contriving an invention, such as the 
steam-engine, was as essential a part of production as that of the 
mechanics who built, and of the engineers who worked, the instru- 
ment’; and ‘ that no limit can be set to the importance, even in a 
purely productive and materia] point of view, to the power of mere 
thought.’ And in these passages, and in a large number of others, 
Mill does, it is true, exhibit a clear recognition of the fact that wage- 
paid labour on the one hand, and the mere act of paying wages on the 
other, are so far from constituting the sole factors in the industrial 
process under capitalism that they do not comprise or even suggest 
the factor which is most important. But such a recognition on his 
part is an occasional recognition only. The vital truth which he 
perceives and emphasises at intervals he wholly fails to incorporate 
in the main structure of his argument. In especial he accords to it no 
place whatever in his treatment of value under the capitalist system 
of production—in his treatment of that problem on which, so far as 
existing conditions are concerned, he declares that all other problems 
of practical economics depend. 

It is so important that this point should be made clear, in order that 
we may realise the shortcomings of traditional economic science, that 
I will once more force it on the careful attention of the reader. Mill’s 
theory of value—the theory of the whole orthodox school—depends 
(as all theories relating to the same problem must do) on a previous 
estimate of the forces—especially of the human forces—by which 
the various commodities possessing value are produced ; and whatever 
other forces Mill may elsewhere occasionally recognise, the sole human 
force which, when dealing with value, he recognises as being in any 
true sense productive is labour, or that kind of effort which the capitalist 
buys with wages. The ‘thought’ of the great thinkers, and the 
‘ contrivances’ of the great inventors, ‘to the importance of which, 
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even in a purely productive and material point of view,’ he declares, 
in scattered moments of insight, ‘ that no limit can be set,’ disappear 
from his analysis altogether, not only in the sense that he omits to 
note that they produce anything, but in the sense that he definitely 
asserts that labour produces everything. All production, he says, is 
resolvable into one class of actions, namely, ‘the putting physical 
objects in motion,’ or ‘ the moving one thing to or from another,’ or 
‘the checking them ’ if they are in movement already, so that they 
‘may be mutually acted on by their own internal forces.’ This act, 
he says, human labour performs ‘ by means of muscular contraction, 
which creates a pressure on outward objects.’ Human labour is the 
only agency which can perform it, and human labour can accomplish 
nothing else, this being the only operation ‘ which man’s muscles are 
constructed for.’ According, then, to this elaborate definition, this 
power of muscular contraction, which is common to all able-bodied 
men, is the only form of human effort which ever has been, or ever can 
be, involved in the production of wealth. Just as it alone produced 
the dug-out canoe of the savage, so, according to Mill’s theory, it alone 
produces a Mauretania or a Dreadnought. The artisan who works 
to-day on one of these colossal structures differs from the savage on 
the banks of some prehistoric river only in the fact that, whereas the 
latter, when engaged on his canoe, had to stop from time to time to 
catch a fish for his dinner or breakfast, the former has his meals 
advanced to him out of the savings of somebody else. 

One might well be tempted to ask whether the force of folly could 
go further ; and yet the whole body of orthodox economic theory has 
hitherto been vitiated by the presence of this degrading ineptitude. 
The question, then, naturally arises of how men like Mill and Ricardo, 
and we may add men like Marx, could have become the systematic 
exponents of an error so gross and obvious ; and the expositor of 
Marx, Mr. Hyndman, has often unconsciously supplied us with the 
only possible answer. 

In order to lend authority to the Marxian theory of production, 
Mr. Hyndman has again and again boasted that, instead of being the 
modern invention of a paradoxical social agitator, it is simply the 
development of the theory formulated and held unanimously by all 
the economists who preceded him, from Mill, Ricardo, and Adam 
Smith back to Bellers and Petty—‘ old Bellers’ and ‘ old Petty’ as 
he calls them—who laid the foundations of economic science in the 
reign of Charles the Second. ‘Old Bellers and old Petty,’ he says, 
were no less uncompromising than Marx in laying it down as a 
fundamental proposition of this science that, apart from the forces 
and materials supplied by Nature, labour alone is the creator of all 
economic wealth. And Mr. Hyndman is here asserting nothing more 
than the truth. The doctrine of production which Mill and Marx 
enunciated in the nineteenth century is, in its essentials, merely a 
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repetition of that which ‘ old Bellers and old Petty’ had enunciated 
in the latter half of the seventeenth. But the inference which common’ 
sense will deduce from this admitted fact is something amusingly 
different from what Mr. Hyndman supposes. It is not that the 
doctrine of Mill and Marx is true: it is that this doctrine is now 
entirely obsolete. If Bellers or Sir William Petty had written a 
treatise on the transmission of mails, he would have laid it down as 
a primary and self-evident proposition that the available transmit- 
ting powers were solely those of post-horses and post-boys. Had 
he written a treatise on the textile industries of England he would 
have confined himself to the operations of the isolated hand-loom 
weavers of whom Silas Marner was a survival. But if anyone affecting 
to describe the England that exists to-day, with its mail trains and the 
steam-driven mechanisms of its factories, were to bespeak our con- 
fidence in his description by declaring that it contained nothing in his 
account of it which was not to be found in descriptions of it in the days 
of Charles the Second, we should be perplexed by the folly of such a 
writer, but we should see ata glance the reason to which the errors of 
his work were due. With the orthodox economists and Marx the case 
is precisely similar. Their theory of production is founded on a doc- 
trine with regard to labour which was true enough two hundred and 
fifty years ago, but which every economic change between the seven- 
teenth century and the nineteenth has tended to render increasingly out 
of accord with fact. This course of change has been gradual ; and here 
we have one of the reasons why Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mill failed 
to grasp its nature, and modify the theories of ‘old Bellers and old 
Petty’ in accordance with it; but for this fact there is another 
reason also. Though labour has, under the modern system, not only 
ceased to be the sole productive agency, but, relatively to the total 
product, has also been constantly growing less and less important, 
it still remains the primary essential—the necessary datum in the 
absence of which nothing would be produced at all; and the enduring 
character of this basic fact has obscured the changed significance 
with which changes of circumstance have invested it. In the days 
of Bellers and Petty it was true in a general way to say that labour was 
the sole creator of wealth, because those ‘ contractions of muscle’ 
which ‘ brought pressure to bear on outward objects’ were then 
prevalently directed by the minds of the labourers themselves. Under 
these conditions the efficiency of labour was limited by the fact that 
the directing intelligence in the vast majority of cases was of a very 
ordinary and comparatively ineffectual kind, whilst in the case of the 
minority, the quality of whose minds was exceptional, its effects were 
confined to the operations of the hands of these men themselves. 
The distinctive feature of capitalism, as it exists to-day, consists in 
the withdrawal of the men of exceptional intellect from the business 
of performing or directing any labour of their own altogether, and the 
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concentration of their powers on the direction of the labour of others, 
the result being that the mental capacities of the few, instead of being 
confined to the task of guiding their own muscles, lends its guidance to 
the muscular operations of the many, so that in moving ‘ portions of 
matter to and from one another’ the least intelligent workman employed 
by a Watt, an Edison, or a Marconi does precisely what he would have 
done of his own free-will had he been gifted with the profoundest 
knowledge and the rarest genius himself. 

As applied, then, to the existing system of production, the fun- 
damental error which vitiates the theory of Mill and the orthodox 
economists, and which descended from them to Marx, may be summed 
up thus. The action of man, says Mill, in the economic sphere, can 
accomplish one thing only—namely, the moving of matter by means 
of muscular contractions. There he stops. In order to make his 
analysis applicable to the modern world he ought to have added that, 
under the capitalistic system of to-day, human action can accomplish 
another thing as well. Itcannotonly move matter. It can also move 
men. The mind of one man, through its control of the muscular 
operations of a thousand, can determine systematically and with the 
most elaborate nicety how and into what places innumerable portions 
of matter shall be simultaneously or successively moved. It is to the 
all-embracing development of action of this latter kind on the part 
of specially gifted men that all the enhanced wealth of the modern 
world is due. 

Such being the case, then, with regard to the actual production 
of commodities, let us now consider how this process affects values. 


IV 


The most important of the practical deductions drawn alike by 
Mill and Marx from their own theory of value is, as we have seen, that 
the profits of all capitalists and employers consist of an abstraction 
from the gross values which labour alone produces, and the amount of 
which is in exact proportion to the amount of labour embodied in 
them. This theory Mill elaborates thus, Marx following him. ‘ If,’ 
says Mill, ‘ the efficiency of all labour were increased so that all things 
without exception could be produced in the same quantity as before 
with a smaller amount of labour,’ or an indefinitely greater quantity 
produced with the same amount of labour, ‘ no trace of this general 
change would show itself in the values of commodities.’ 

This is the main position in which the disciples of Marx entrench 
themselves when opponents press them with arguments to the effect 
that activities other than labour itself—notably the activity of the 
inventor—have endowed labour with the larger part of its productivity 
at the present day. 


* Let us grant this,’ the Marxians say ; ‘ but it does not affect our contention 
Take any commodity which at present has a selling value of five shillings, two 
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hours being the time normally occupied in the production of it; and let us 
suppose that some capitalist inventor enables the mea employed by him to 
produce in a couple of hours five such commodities instead of one. The number 
of “ utilities” will have been increased, but the value produced will be stationary. 
‘The only change from the vendor’s point of view will be this—that, instead of 
selling one article for five shillings, he will be selling five at the price of a shilling 
apiece. The employer or inventor will have done nothing towards creating a 
fund from which his own profits may be drawn. These, whatever happens, 
must come out of the products of labour, and can come out of nothing else.’ 


Now here, again, in exposing what is false in an argument let 
us begin with recognising what is true. This contention, then, that 
a general multiplication of so many given kinds of commodities would 
do nothing to alter or increase .the original value of each, is perfectly 
true in itself. The only objection that can be made to it is that it does 
not lead to—that it does not even suggest—any of the practical con- 
sequences which Mill and Marx deduce from it. That such is the case 
I have indicated in general terms already. We will now examine 
the matter somewhat more in detail. Who ever supposed that the 
capitalists of the modern world have enriched themselves, and increased 
the wealth of nations by increasing the individual values of the com- 
modities produced and sold by them? Did any inventor and intro- 
ducer of improved textile machinery ever expect to grow rich by making 
each yard of cloth and cotton more expensive than it was before ? 
A general increase in the efficiency of productive effort makes a nation 
richer, and individual producers richer, not because it makes existing 
values higher, but because it makes existing values more numerous. 

This, to repeat what was said in the preceding article, can be made 
clear in a moment by taking Mill at his word, and expressly insisting 
on what is the essential part of his hypothesis—namely, that the 
increase which he supposes to take place in the efficiency of labour 
increases the output of all commodities equally. Such being the case, 
whatever may be the increase in the output of such commodities 
as are currently bought and consumed, there will together with 
this be an increase strictly proportionate in the number of coins 
—let us say sovereigns—which are used as a standard of exchange, 
and by the value of which the value of all other things is measured. 
Let us, then, turn to some of the very lucid utterances in which Mill 
sets forth the relation of money to values generally. ‘ The introduc- 
tion of money,’ he says, ‘does not interfere in any way with the 
operation of any of the laws of value [as laid down in his previous 
reasoning]. Money is a commodity, and its value, like that of all 
other commodities, is determined permanently by the average cost of 
production.’ In other words, the value or purchasing power of a 
sovereign at any given time depends on the ratio between the number 
of sovereigns then in circulation and the mass of other commodities 
the relative values of which these sovereigns are used to measure. 
If the other commodities are increased more rapidly than it is possible 
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to increase the sovereigns, money prices fall. Each sovereign will 
exchange for and represent a greater quantity of other things. If the 
converse is the case, money prices will rise, and in order to purchase 
the same amount of other things it will be necessary to give, let us say, 
five sovereigns instead of four. But if, as Mill supposes, when enunci- 
ating his great general proposition, the increase in the productivity of 
effort affects all commodities equally, the value of each sovereign, as 
related to all other goods, like the values of all such goods as related 
to one another, will remain absolutely unchanged. It will represent 
for its possessor precisely the same amount of wealth. It will purchase 
as many glasses of champagne, as many cigars, as many knives, plates 
and table-napkins, as much bread, meat and fuel as it did before the 
general increase in productive efficiency took place. The only differ- 
ence will be that, just as there will be more commodities of all other 
kinds to be bought, so will each producer or each productive group 
receive more sovereigns in return for his own more numerous products, 
and have more sovereigns with which to purchase more products from 
other people. Mill is right in saying that there will be no increase in 
the value of commodities individually ; but there will be more com- 
modities which individually retain their old value unaltered. In the 
light of this fact we see the real nature of profits and what the error 
is—so deeply embedded in the systems of both the orthodox and 
the Marxian economists—which has so completely obscured and mis- 
represented it. The profits of the capitalist employer, under the 
existing conditions of production, do not consist of a deduction from 
any gross value created independently of himself by the labour which 
he buys with wages. They consist of new values embodied in an added 
number of commodities which owe their existence entirely to the added 
efficiency acquired by this labour in virtue of his own direction of it, 
and which, if his direction ceased, would no longer be produced at all. 
Or, to speak more generally, the profits of the directing or employing 
class as a whole have their origin in the fact that, through the concen- 
tration of the business of direction in the hands of the most efficient 
men in all the progressive countries of the modern world, commodities 
in general are multiplied as they never were before, their individual 
values remaining unaltered in proportion as this multiplication is 
general, and the sum of the values thus added to the general product 
forms the fund from which profits as a whole are drawn. 

That such is the case is deducible, little as he realised the fact, from 
certain incidental theorems elaborated by Mill himself. Having, to 
his own satisfaction, established his main theory that profits are, and 
cannot be anything else than, a portion of the values independently 
produced by labour, which is abstracted by the capitalist employer as 
‘the reward of ’ or ‘ the return to’ abstinence, he proceeds to admit 
that to this rule there are certain exceptions. In certain cases, he 
says, there arises an ‘ extra profit,’ the origin of which differs from that 
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of profits in general. The origin of such profits is not, he says, the 
mere possession of capital, but some personal ‘ advantage’ by which 
one particular capitalist is distinguished from others who, as mere 
capitalists, are his equals—such, for example, as some special ‘ mental 
superiority ’ or the knowledge of some ‘ process’ not mastered by 
others. Employers, he says, who possess superiorities of this peculiar 
kind, ‘make an extra gain over and above the general profits of 
capital.’ Now we have only to ask ourselves how mental superiorities 
in general, or a unique mastery of some industrial process in particular, 
can produce any ‘ extra gain,’ or in other words an increment of values, 
to realise that it can do so only because the employer who possesses 
these powers uses them to direct in exceptionally efficient ways the 
individual labours of the various men employed by him. What applies 
to the case of the more efficient employer as compared with the less 
efficient applies equally to the directing classes collectively, as com- 
pared with the classes whose manual labour is directed by them. Just 
as if two employers, A. and B., employ each a thousand labourers 
in the production of the same commodity, and if A. makes an ‘ extra 
gain’ because, owing to his more efficient direction, the labourers 
employed by him turn out more articles in a year than a similar body 
of lab6urers working under the direction of B., so does the employing 
class make a ‘ gain’ or profit as a whole because, when directed by a 
class which as a whole is more efficient than the majority, the same 
labour turns out a larger number of commodities than it would do if 
the labourers generally were left (as to a great extent they were in 
previous periods) to operate at their own discretion. But though 
such is the primary operation by which capitalism increases wealth, 
it is not the only operation, and, if taken by itself, it would be 
abortive. There is another, of an allied but yet of a different kind, 
which it is necessary to consider separately. 


Vv 


Let us again take up a point to which a in a preceding 
article, attention has been called briefly. 

All production begins with a production of necessaries; but 
necessaries are few in kind, and the amount of each kind which a given 
society can consume, though not rigidly fixed, soon reaches its maxi- 
mum. Let us start, for example, with a society whose conditions are 
so primitive that its entire productive efforts can but just produce a 
sufficiency of bread, meat, fuel, cooking utensils, and ciothes to protect 
the body ; and let us then suppose that in some spontaneous way the 
productive efficiency of all the workers is increased to an indefinite 
degree. The immediate result of such a change might very well be 
@ mere increase in the number of loaves, mutton chops, logs for fire- 
wood, rough coverings for the person, and earthenware pots and pans ; 
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for some slight difference in the number of commodities such as these 
might well make all the difference between sufficiency and rude 
comfort. But the time would very soon arrive when any further 
multiplication of loaves, chops, cooking-pots, pieces of coal, and 
cloaks would not mean any increase of comforts but merely an increase 
of incumbrances. Assoon therefore as the workers had produced the 
maximum amount of these few and simple things that by any possi- 
bility could be either consumed or used, the surplus of productive 
efficiency which still remained unexhausted would be applied, not to 
any further multiplication of the things that had been produced 
hitherto, but to the production of new things that had never been 
produced before. In other words, after a certain stage has been 
reached, the mere power of multiplying commodities adds to the 
wealth of a society, only because, in addition to multiplying their 
number, it also multiplies their kinds. ' 

Now how does this fact affect values and profits? The answer to 
this question is as follows. In proportion as the productive efficiency 
of any society is small, the commodities produced—let it be said once 
again—partake of the nature of necessaries. In proportion as this 
efficiency increases, and commodities of new kinds are added to the 
original stock, these new commodities partake of the nature of Super- 
fluities ; and between necessaries and superfluities there is, in respect 
of their values, one essential difference. Both, in order that they may 
have any value at all, must possess the character of utility. But in 
proportion as a commodity—bread, for example—is a necessary, its 
utility is a fixed quantity ; its quality must conform to a more or less 
uniform standard ; the demand for it fluctuates little, and for practical 
purposes may be assumed as one of the data of production. On the 
other hand, in proportion as commodities partake of the nature of 
superfluities—for example, ornamental neckties—the utility of these 
or the demand for them are quantities which are indefinitely variable. 
To a hungry man buying the last loaf in the shop the loaf does not fail 
to be useful because the crust is here and there too brown to satisfy 
his taste in colour. The needs of his body constrain him to give the 
normal price for-it. But if the same man desires to buy a necktie, and 
can only be supplied with a red one, whereas pink is the sole colour 
which he regards as suitable to his complexion, the red necktie will for 
him have no utility at all, or in other words no value; for he would 
sooner have none than one which would make him appear hideous : and 
if his taste represented that of the general public a whole warehouseful 
of red neckties would have no value for anybody. 

Now it is true that both Mill and Marx assume that in all value 
utility is a fundamental element. Mill, indeed, as we have seen, 
submits it to an elaborate analysis, showing how it may vary indepen- 
dently of the processes of production ; but even Mill regards these 
variations as having little effect on values taken as a whole. This is 
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clearly shown by the passage already quoted from him, in which he 
lays it down that, apart from incidental exceptions, the actual value, 
or the selling price of commodities, does not depend on the demand 
for them; but that the demand for them depends on the cost of pro- 
duction, and on the price at which consequently it is possible for the 
producer to sell them, This proposition, in which Mill’s whole theory 
of value is epitomised, implies and derives all its meaning from the 
assumption that any commodity to the production of which it can be 
supposed that sane men would devote themselves will possess some 
average utility, and would consequently find purchasers if only it 
could be sold cheaply enough. Now in societies whose products are 
few, and comprise in addition to necessaries no articles but the simplest 
and most primitive comforts, which are hardly distinguishable from 
necessaries when men have once become accustomed to them, this 
assumption is for practical purposes no doubt true enough. But it 
is true in relation to such societies only ; and in exact proportion as 
necessaries are supplemented by superfluities, and the latter relatively 
to the former become an ever-increasing quantity—that is to say, in 
proportion as the wealth of the society grows—it fails to hold good of 
commodities taken as a whole, and applies only to a fraction of them 
which relatively grows less and less. The more numerous the com- 
modities appealing to taste, intellectual interest, esthetic fastidious- 
ness, ambition, and what Ruskin calls the ‘romance’ of economic 
demand—in other words, the more ample and more various the supply 
of wealth—less and less does the demand for and the value of individual 
commodities conform to the cost of the labour involved in producing 
them, and more and more does it depend on qualities, indefinitely 
variable, with which the artistic taste, the imaginative ingenuity and 
the insight into human nature of the men directing the labour in 
question have invested them. 

With regard to superfluities as contrasted with necessaries, such 
is obviously the case when the only human effort involved is that of a 
single labourer directing his own muscles. A village cobbler making 
boots of a standard kind for the inhabitants of his own parish may 
reasonably assume that for every fresh pair he makes a customer will 
be found who will pay him a certain price for it—a price determined 
by the labour-time which his task requires; but a painter may take 
twelve months in painting a picture for which, when it is finished, 
nobody will give him anything ; whilst another will paint one in three 
months the exchange value of which turns out to be a thousand 
pounds. And what is true of a superfluity like a picture, which is the 
product of a single worker and is unique, is equally true of all super- 
fluities, such as neckties, which, produced by an employing capitalist 
and any number of labourers directed by him, are susceptible of 
indefinite multiplication. It is not enough that the employer has the 
mere power of multiplying such products. He must also possess taste, 
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or an insight into the taste of others, which will enable him to fix on 
those precise tints and textures out of the endless variety possible 
which will render his neckties desirable in the eyes of the general 
public. Taste of this kind is as essential to the value of the neckties 
as genius on the part of the painter is essential to that of his picture ; 
but, whereas the genius of the painter affects the work of his own hands 
only, the taste of the capitalist producer of neckties, or any other 
superfluity, affects the work of every one of the hundreds of men 
employed by him, and may render the value of the total products of 
his business either indefinitely greater than that of the commodities 
which he has ‘ advanced’ as wages to his labourers, or else indefinitely 
less, And the same thing is true of superfluities generally, from 
trivial things like neckties up to musical instruments and books. The 
demand for each, and the value of each, is large or small or nothing in 
proportion to their competitive utilities, those which appeal most 
strongly to the taste or intellect of the public not only possessing a 
higher value than those which appeal less strongly, but frequently 
depriving the latter of all value whatsoever. 

Thus in the modern world the wealth of nations has been increased, 
or the values of which wealth consists have been multiplied, and 
continue to be annually renewed and multiplied still further, because 
by means of the capitalistic system production is controlled by a 
minority whose efficiencies are of two main kinds, influencing ordinary 
labour in two distinct ways. In the first place, there are those 
efficiencies which enable a’ given number of men to obtain and work 
up an increased amount of material into an increased number of 
commodities, without regard to their kind. In the second place, there 
are those efficiencies which, in proportion as mere productive power 
increases, devise, design and determine the forms, indefinitely 
various and changing from year to year, which the new commodities, 
thus rendered producible, shall take. It is only in proportion as these 
latter efficiencies, by which the individual character and quality of 
superfluous commodities is determined, act in conjunction with those 
that merely enable commodities, whatever may be their kind, to be 
multiplied, that the world is richer to-day than it was three hundred 
years ago. : 

In the next article—the last of the present series—the practical 
conclusions arising from the facts already dealt with will be summarised, 
with special reference to the existing distribution of wealth and the 
illusory idea prevalent amongst Socialistic thinkers that a legal change 
in the economic structure of society, no matter how complete, could 
fundamentally alter the problems connected with this question. It 
will be shown that the forms of these problems might be altered, 
but that their substance, so far as they relate to the mass of the 
community, would be the same, 

W. H. Mattock. 





HINDU STUDENTS IN ENGLAND 


Tue phrase, the pity of it, the pity of it, is the one which inevitably 
suggests itself to anybody who is called upon to express his opinion 
about the assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie, whose untimely death 
in the early days of last month gave a shock to the British public 
which is not likely to be soon forgotten or still less forgiven. If it 
could be shown, or even suggested, that the murder of this high- 
minded Anglo-Indian official could be accounted for by any personal 
offence, however imaginary or unreasonable, which Sir Curzon Wyllie 
might have given to the Indian student who wrought his death, 

or if there was any adequate evidence to prove that the assassin, 
Madar Lal Dhingra, was a lunatic and therefore irresponsible for his 
own actions, the demonstration that this was so would be heartily 
welcomed, not only by the present writer, but by all who hold with 
him that India is the corner-stone of the British Empire. I am old 
enough to remember, as it were yesterday, the days of the great 
mutiny of Cawnpore and of the siege of Delhi. Though I may be 
old in years, yet I am still young enough in heart to recall the outburst 
of national sentiment when, after long weeks of weary waiting, we 
learnt at last that Delhi had been relieved, that Cawnpore had been 
avenged, that Nana Sahib had disappeared, and that the authority 
of the British Raj had been restored from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas. I held then, as I hold now, that though India under 
British administration has enjoyed a better form of government 
than she has ever possessed before or is likely to possess again, she 
has no special cause on that account to entertain feelings of personal 
gratitude for the reign of law and order we re-established throughout 
India by our troops, who stamped out the mutiny with stern and even 
ruthless severity. It was in order to retain India as part and parcel 
of the British Empire that we crushed the mutiny. The fact that, 
by so doing, we acted in the true interests of India was after all only 
a secondary motive for our re-establishment of British supremacy in 
our great dependency. It is with the same object in view that, if a 
like occasion should arise again, our troops would fight anew, and 
I hope and believe would conquer anew. There are times in the lives 
of nations, as well as of individuals, when the only safe course is to 
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recognise the plain, hard facts. The truth is that England won India 
by the sword; that she holds it by the sword ; and that if she wishes 
to retain possession of India she must continue to hold it by the sword. 

The above statement is necessary in order to explain the point of 
view from which I write. I know that this truth may, and possibly 
will, be disputed by many wellwishers both to India and England 
for whose judgment I have high respect. It must therefore be under- 
stood that to my thinking, as to the grievances whether real or 
alleged of which India complains, I am taking for granted the assump- 
tion that British authority in India is only maintained and can only be 
sustained by our military supremacy. I do not suppose that in any 
civilised or even semi-civilised community the rule of a foreign race 
is ever regarded with satisfaction. But it is only within a very few 
years that active dissatisfaction has made itself manifest in the East. 
Up to the war between Russia and Japan, there ruled a profound 
conviction, throughout the East and the West alike, that if it came 
to a trial of strength between a white race and a coloured race the 
former was bound to win, the latter was sure to be worsted in the 
struggle. This conviction received its death-blow when the war 
which Russia forced upon Japan ended in the crushing and humiliating 
defeat of the great White Empire of the North, both on land and sea. 
The cry of ‘India for the Indians’ practically dates its strength, 
if not its origin, from the capture of Port Arthur and the naval victory 
of Kagoshima. Nowhere was the lesson of the Russian defeat by 
Japan more fully realised than in British India. If the great Sclav 
Empire of the North, the one Power of whom England appeared to 
be afraid, had been beaten hip and thigh by Japan, why should 
India remain subject to British rule, or why should Egypt be 
occupied by British troops? These and a score of similar questions 
were raised throughout the world, and so far have received no very 
satisfactory answer. I believe it will be found on examination that 
one of the indirect, if not the direct, results of the Russian defeat 
was a rapid increase in the number of Indian students, who arrived in 
England shortly after the above-named event, to study as barristers 
and be called to the English Bar. 

When I myself was eating my dinners and keeping my terms at 
Gray’s Inn with the view of being called to the Bar in 1865, I can only 
recollect one or two coloured students who were eating their dinners 
at the same table. They were mainly British subjects from the West 
Coast of Africa; one of them was given to boasting of his successes 
with English ladies, who turned out on inquiry to exist solely in his own 
imagination or to be in reality general servants at his lodgings. The 
student in question was considered a bounder, but, in the days of 
which I speak, we all dined at the same table without there being any 
objection raised on either side. After I had been called to the Bar in 
due course, my attendance at Gray’s Inn became confined to dining 
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there at Grand Night dinners, which occur once a term. I never 
practised at the Bar and had never any intention of so practising. 
However, much to my own surprise and greatly to my own satisfaction, 
I was elected a Bencher of Gray’s Inn in 1885, and some time later 
was appointed resident Bencher, an appointment which, in accordance 
with the terms of a will made a century and a half ago, entitles the 
oldest Bencher, age being counted not by years but by seniority at the 
Bar, to occupy certain chambers in Gray’s Inn upon exceptionally 
favourable conditions. The great majority of our Benchers are. 
married men, and are therefore not candidates for rooms within the 
precincts of the Inn, which are best fitted for Benchers who, to use 
the language of domestic advertisements, are without ‘ encumbrances.” 
On the death of my old friend, the late Hugh Shield, K.C., formerly 
M.P. for the borough of Cambridge, I was the senior Bencher who 
was prepared to reside in the so-called ‘ resident Bencher’s ’ chambers. 
In consequence I was nominated resident Bencher and took up my 
residence in the Inn associated with the great Chancellor whose 
title was that of Lord Verulam, but who is better known as Francis, 
Lord Bacon. Since then I have resided permanently in the Inn 
and have in consequence dined more often in Hall, and have seen 
more of the students than most of my colleagues. The change 
from the days when I was myself a student, which struck me most 
in the aspect of the Hall, was the fact that the native students, 
instead of being in a minority, as in former years, had become an 
enormous majority, and that instead of dining at the same tables 
they almost invariably dined apart. The picturesqueness of the 
scene in the grand old Hall, when there is a large gathering, was 
immensely improved from a pictorial point of view, many, if not 
most of the Indians wearing turbans or fezes, or some sort of Oriental 
head-gear. Though there are very few native Indian students who 
would not be justified in asking the question, so familiar in missionary 
reports of the ante-abolition of slavery era, ‘Am I not a man and a 
brother?’ there are scarcely any except a few Mahometans who, 
even if attired in British dress, could pass as white men. For obvious 
reasons it would hardly be possible for white and coloured students 
to take their meals together. Mahometans object to pork and resent 
the presence of intoxicating liquors at their tables. Hindus object to 
beef and so on. Some followers of the Prophet will drink champagne, 
as the Koran denounces only ‘ the wine that is red.’ It must, how- 
ever, fairly be said that the native students are as a body abstemious, 
and avail themselves very rarely of the alcoholic beverages to which 
all students are entitled by the rules of the Inn. No doubt students 
of every race and creed and colour may, and in many cases do, meet 
in the Common Room, which is in theory a sort of club. There, 
however, the British element is predominant, and there is rarely any 
more than a speaking, or I might almost say a nodding acquaintance- 
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ship between white and coloured students. To use a schoolboy 
phrase, ‘ They do not know each other at home.’ 

Moreover, the effect that common studies, common attendance 
at lectures, common examinations and common Moots might be 
expected to produce between white and coloured students in statu 
pupillari is neutralised by the fact that the two classes of our students 
desire to be called to the Bar with completely different objects. 
British students are desirous of becoming barristers, because they 
intend to practise in the English Courts and to qualify themselves 
for posts in the British public service. The native students, as a 
body, intend to leave England for good as soon as they have got called. 
In as far as I am aware there is not a single Indian barrister who 
practises at the English Bar, and very few, if any, who ever held a brief 
as barristers in an English Court of Justice. As a body they leave 
London as soon as possible after they have been called to the Bar 
of England and take a wife to themselves as soon as they reach their 
native land. In India, as in all Eastern countries, marriages are 
arranged, not by the parties most closely concerned, but by their 
relatives. These relatives decide who shall marry whom, in accordance 
with financial considerations. Now, for some reason I cannot pretend 
to explain, a suitor who has been called to the Bar of England 
commands a higher dowry in the matrimonial lottery than anyone 
who has not yet attained this distinction. Thus, as soon as the 
preliminaries are arranged, the Anglo-Indian barrister quits England 
and is, as a rule, never seen here again. 

There is, however, another class of Indian native barristers who 
take up their residence permanently in London with the view of 
making a living here. The best known member of this category is 
Mr. Krishnavarma, who started a boarding home known as India 
House, where Indian students are boarded and lodged and receive 
instruction in law. There are also a considerable number of Indian 
lawyers who have been called to the Bar of England and are entitled, 
as barristers, to take pupils and to give these pupils certificates to the 
effect that they have studied English law under their tuition and are 
competent to conduct cases in Court. On the strength of those 
certificates, if no cause can be shown to the contrary, the Inn of Court 
to which a certified student happens to belong has no choice as to 
calling the student in question to the Bar. The only condition he has 
to fulfil before he can be called to the Bar is that he should have kept 
the full number of twelve terms, which, if strictly enforced, would 
make it impossible for any student to be called till three years after 
he has entered as a student. As a rule, however, if any reasonable or 
plausible cause can be shown, the Inns have the right to shorten the 
number of terms according to their own judgment. This is almost 
invariably done in the case of British students residing out of England, 
and who cannot afford either the time or the money to come home in 
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order to eat their full tale of dinners. It is obvious that a British 
official residing in Australia, or even in Canada or India, cannot well 
make more than one visit a year to this country, and a stringent 
adherence to the letter of the rules of residence would deprive any Inn 
which enforced it of many of its intending members. The only reform 
which seems to me urgent in the interest of the Inns of Court is that 
greater care should be taken in the admission of students. At present 
they have only to have their respectability vouched for by some 
independent authority and to pay the fees due at entrance, and then, 
if they have completed their term of pupilage without having com- 
mitted any serious offence of omission or commission, they may claim 
to be called to the Bar as a matter of right. This system worked 
very well when the majority of our students were white men of British 
birth and parentage. It is very different to-day, when, as on a recent 
occasion, Gray’s Inn had seventeen students to be called to the Bar, 
and of these fifteen were Indians or Orientals and only two were white. 
I hold myself that under existing circumstances no Indian student 
should in future be called to the Bar until he can produce a certifi- 
cate from the India Office that, to the best of their knowledge, the 
applicant for admission to the Bar of England is a fit and proper 
person to be called. 

There is no disputing the plain broad fact that this remedy would 
involve serious difficulties. An Inn of Court is absolutely master 
within its own domain ; each one of the four Inns is independent 
and co-equal in authority. A sort of convention exists between the 
members of the legal quadrilateral that all the four Inns shall com- 
municate any important resolution which any one of them may 
have determined to carry out. But if any Inn saw cause, rightly 
or wrongly, to throw over the above understanding, I fail to see by 
what process. the convention could be enforced. 

I may be told that his Majesty’s Judges possess by virtue of their 
position a right of control over the Inns of Court. It is perfectly true 
that the Judges may order any Inn of Court to show cause why it 
had taken certain action of which they collectively disapproved. 
In the very improbable supposition of such disapproval being ex- 
pressed, the Bench of the Inn of whose policy the Judges had 
expressed disapproval might theoretically decline to show cause. 
Amongst the Judges, however, there are very few who have not been 
Benchers in their day, and still fewer Benchers who would not like 
to become Judges. It is only a few months ago that the idea that 
India was hostile to British rule was held up to ridicule by Mr. 
Lloyd-George and Mr. Winston Churchill, as being a mere bogey 
introduced to bring the present Ministry into contempt. Recent 
events have modified popular sentiment very materially, but it is 
quite on the cards:that a refusal on the part of any one of the 
Inns to call to the Bar an Indian student suspected of Nationalist 
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proclivities, might be denounced by the Government as incom- 
patible with the just and beneficent policy toward India of which 
they were the leading advocates. To speak the plain truth, this 
policy, even when it was honestly entertained, was based upon 
a delusion. According to popular opinion, the mere fact of Indian 
students coming to England, and studying at the Inns of Court with 
the view of being called to the Bar, must inevitably lead them to 
recognise not only the excellence of English law and English 
administration, but the superiority of English ideas to their own, 
and the genuine desire of the British nation to confer on India 
@ system of self-government, in so far as such a government is com- 
patible with the maintenance of British supremacy in our Indian 
Empire. 

There is a good deal to be said on both sides as to this contention. 
The fatal objection to it lies in the fact that our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects do not accept what may be called its ‘major premises.’ Their 
national aspiration, especially amidst the class of Hindus who come 
to London to qualify themselves for being called to the Bar, is to 
have India ruled by Indians under Indian ideas. It is no answer to 
aspirants for Indian self-government to try to convince them that 
India is better administered under British rule. 

This, however, is a matter of opinion. But it is, I think, a matter 
of fact that the system under which legal education is conducted in 
England is not calculated to win the sympathy of Indian law students. 
‘The great majority of them are the sons of parents who are not men of 
wealth, even from an Indian standpoint, and who, even if they wished, 
are unable to do more than provide them with the means possessed 
as a rule by their British fellow-students. Practically, Indian students 
in London have to live in very poor apartments, have few, if any, 
English friends or acquaintances, and from various causes, the chief 
of which is the res angusta domi, have to live in out-of-the-way suburbs, 
where, as a rule, they are not in favour even with the poorer class of 
London landladies. If one were to look through the records of any 
Inn of Court frequented by Indian law students, one would find the 
chief complaints made against them were of an uniform character. 
They are accused of being in debt to their landladies, or of having 
borrowed money from the owners of their lodgings which they were 
unable to repay, or of having got into trouble with the daughters 
-or the maids of their lodging-houses. In this country, and in London 
especially, there is little or none of the dislike to men of colour so 
universal in the United States. Our students have generally pleasant 
manners, and their only defects in the eyes of landladies is what 
Dickens, I think, called somewhere a constitutional inability to pay 
their bills. Moreover, putting aside offences of a more or less political 
character, they are very seldom charged at a police court, and never, 
in my experience, with drunkenness. Altogether, one may fairly say 
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that taken collectively they would be quite as satisfactory a body of 
students as one could desire, if it were not for the troubles arising 
mainly from impecuniosity. Beyond meeting together at lectures, 
the British and Hindu students hardly associate in Hall. They 
dine by choice apart, though there is no rule of the Inns to that effect, 
but in as far as my observation extends, it is only when the Hall is 
exceptionally crowded that you see a coloured student dining at the 
same tables with the white students, and still rarer that you see a 
white student dining at the tables appropriated to the coloured 
students. As, however, in the Inn to which I belong the coloured 
students number about seventy on full nights, while the white students 
rarely exceed twenty, this is not matter for surprise. 

It may be said that surely somebody must be responsible for 
this almost complete separation between what may be called, roughly 
speaking, the British and the Hindu students, and I strongly suspect 
that if I were to ask who the somebody is, I should probably be told 
the Benchers of the Inn. As a matter of fact, the Benchers have no 
more to do with the students of the Inn than an hotel manager with 
the morals or ethics of his guests. The Benchers are, in virtue of 
their statutes, the life owners of the Inn, whose sole functions are to 
administer the lands and buildings ci the Inn, to see that the revenues 
of the Inn are expended wisely and economically, and to decide 
whether any applicant for admission as a student, or for a call to 
the Bar is, or is not, entitled to have his application granted. But 
so long as the Benchers have exercised these duties they have no 
further obligations, and what is even more important, no further 
powers. When a vacancy occurs in the Bench by death or resigna- 
tion the remaining Benchers nominate his successor, and neither 
students nor barristers have any more voice in this than they have 
in the election of the Emperor of China. The Benchers are not in the 
same category as schoolmasters who desire to augment the number 
of their pupils by holding out to guardians and parents the advan- 
tages offered by their scholastic establishments, and thereby assume 
a certain responsibility for their education and well-being. They have 
no interest in increasing the number of their students. They receive 
no remuneration for their services. Their obligation is to ascertain, in 
as far as is possible, that no unfit and unworthy person is called to the 
Bar : and there the duty imposed by their statutes and their consti- 
tution ends. If this is so, it is obvious that they have no authority 
of any kind to dictate to their students at which tables they should 
sit, or with whom they should associate. These students are, for the 
most part, full-grown men, or have finished their university careers ; 
and for the Benchers to endeavour to bring about a sort of entente 
cordiale between British and Hindu students would be as futile as 
it would be undesirable. 

It is, however, impossible, or at any rate I feel it impossible 
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myself, to shut my eyes to the fact that the life of the Indian students 
in London, who have to live here on very meagre means, must of 
necessity be a dull and dismal one. London, despite its climate, is a 
very pleasant abode if you have youth and health on your side and 
money in your pocket. But when you are poor, unknown, friendless, 
living in a sordid attic and indebted to your landlady, the outlook, 
morally as well as physically, cannot be cheery, to say the least. I 
am told that there are benevolent institutions in London which en- 
deavour to render the Indian students’ life less lonely, less solitary, 
and less monotonous than it is at present, and to impress their minds 
with the advantages India enjoys under British administration. I 
doubt, however, such well-meaning institutions exercising much 
influence over young men whose one desire is to get away from 
England as soon as they have been called, and to return to their 
own country at once and for all. 

Given this mental attitude, it is natural enough that Indian 
students should entertain no ardent desire to form social relations 
in England, even if any opportunity presents itself. In common 
with most Eastern races, they attach great value to forms and cere- 
monials ; they are very sensitive to slights, and they are apt to regard 
the ‘hail, fellow, well met,’ tone, which to an ordinary Briton is a 
mark of friendly feeling, as the tone employed by a superior to an 
inferior. To be slapped on the back without explanation is, in Hindu 
eyes, a grave, even if unintentional, breach of good manners. The rough 
games in which British Jads, whom Matthew Arnold used to call our 
‘ young barbarians,’ take delight, are distasteful to ordinary Hindus, 
and even if they understood the attraction possessed for their English 
fellow-students by such games as cricket and football, the expenses 
attaching to these games are sufficiently large to prohibit their pursuit 
even by the small native minority who understand their attraction. 

If I have stated correctly the conditions of the lives led as a body 
by our Indian fellow-citizens while studying at the Inns of Court, 
it will hardly be reckoned to them as an offence if they associate 
almost exclusively with students of their own race, speaking their 
own language. With the exception of the Parsees, who are a caste apart 
from ordinary Hindus, and who, like the Armenians, may best be 
described as cosmopolitan merchants, there are very few permanent 
residents in London who can speak or even understand any of the 
Hindu dialects. In as far as I am aware, the late Sir Curzon Wyllie 
was the only resident in London whose house was always open to 
Indian students ; and it is a cruel instance of the irony of fate that 
he should have met his death at the hands of one of the Hindu 
students of whom he had made it his life-long labour to become the 
friend and champion. It is no disparagement to one of the ablest 
and kindest of Anglo-Indian officials that he may have failed to 
realise the fundamental change which the defeat of Russia by Japan 
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had inflicted on the relations previously existing not only between -’ 
England and India but between Europe and Asia. There is every 
reason to expect that, now that the trial of Madar Lal Dhingra is 
over, public opinion will demand an enquiry as to how far an ‘ India 
House,’ or any establishment for the propagation of ideas inconsistent 
with the maintenance of our rule over India, can be carried on with 
impunity. It will then be the duty of the Government to determine 
what steps can be taken to protect the lives of his Majesty’s lieges 
against wanton outrages, and to remove the general apprehensions 
caused by recent disclosures as to the true character of such boarding- 
houses as that founded and owned by Krishnavarma, who, some 
time ago, was disbarred by his Inn, the Inner Temple. This gentleman 
has wisely taken up his abode in France, and as there is no evidence 
to connect him directly with Sir Curzon Wyllie’s death, it would be 
idle to ask for his extradition, on the general charge that India 
House is the hot-bed of the Indian anti-English agitation. Mr. Dhingra’s 
younger brother, who is a student at Gray’s Inn, sought the advice 
of Mr. Morison, a well-known member of the Indian Council, and 
asked how he could best express his own horror of a brother’s 
crime. In accordance with this advice the younger Dhingra presented 
himself at a public meeting, held in Caxton Hall, in order to express the 
indignation of a number of Indian students at the murder of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie, and told them that though the man who committed 
the deed in question was his own brother, he wished to join his voice 
with that of all Indians who might be present there in expressing his 
horror in respect of the Imperial Institute tragedy. A resolution to 
this effect was then proposed, and was supported by the younger 
Dhingra with every assurance of his genuine approval. The motion 
was carried unanimously by acclamation. On the chairman announc- 
ing this result, another Indian student interrupted the proceedings 
by shouting out ‘ No, not all,’ as he himself was prepared to vote 
against the resolution, which could not therefore be described as 
unanimous. The interrupter proved to be a Mr. Savarkar, a brother 
of the Savarkar who only a few days before had been deported and 
condemned to a long term of imprisonment by the Government of 
India for treasonable offences and seditious agitation. On the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Savarkar wrote a letter to the Times, claiming to 
have defeated an attempt which he regarded as an encroachment 
upon the authority of the British Law Courts by declaring a man, 
who was still under trial, to be a criminal. After Savarkar had 
posed as the vindicator of the fundamental principles of British 
justice, there is something like bathos in his concluding his appeal 
by announcing that he intended to bring a suit against a Mr. Palmer 
for having assaulted him at a public meeting, though it was not the 
plaintiff but the defendant who seems to have received a blow which 
left blood flowing from his cheeks. 
Vor. LXVI—No. 390 BB 
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Mr. Savarkar, however, enlisted on his behalf the sympathy 
of a brother patriot who rejoices in a name of twenty-seven 
letters. It puzzles me how any Indian parents, who enjoy the well- 
earned repute of being kind to their children, could inflict upon an 
innocent babe such a name as Virendranath Chattopadrayaya. He 
states, indeed, that ‘in his opinion the programme of the terrorists 
is absolutely a suicidal one.’ He adds that he is ‘anxious to see 
anarchism banished from his country, but cannot conscientiously 
help the British Government to suppress it, as he is firmly convinced 
that their whole policy is wrong and is calculated to produce no other 
result than it has already.’ He then proceeds to inform us that 
“coercion will drive India headlong into destruction, and that if English- 
men still believe they remain in India in the interests of humanity 
they will be disillusioned earlier than they think.’ The letter, which, 
by the way, is dated from the Middle Temple, concludes with the 
following passage, to which I would call special attention: ‘ The 
catalogue of coming assassinations will probably be a long one ; and 
the responsibility jor its length will have to be laid at the door of those 
who, instead of espousing the cause of Indian freedom, wish to hold India 
in the interests of Britain.’ 

Words like these must not pass unnoticed. To try to threaten 
Englishmen is the most suicidal policy which can be pursued by any 
of her enemies or detractors. If the writer of the paragraph I have 
italicised knows anything of England and English history, he must 
be aware that any threat to England as to the possible or probable 
consequences of any action she may take with regard to India, is 
certain to defeat its object. The British public are open to argument 
but are not to be coerced by threats. If Indian students are invited 
to hear seditious speeches, to take part in the glorification of Indian 
malefactors who have been executed for having been privy to the 
assassination of Englishmen and Englishwomen, and to regard such 
malefactors as patriots and martyrs, Englishmen will inevitably come 
to the conclusion that meeting-places such as India House, which 
are, in plain English, schools of sedition, must be put down by the 
strong arm of the law. Happily, as yet, there is no need for drastic 
legislation, though if the forebodings I have alluded to above should 
be justified by the event, drastic legislation would be employed by 
the British Government without fear and without hesitation, and 
would be supported by the approval of the British nation. 

So far the danger with which we are confronted is confined to 
very small proportions. The Indian students, in the great majority 
of cases, are to be found at Gray’s Inn and the Middle Temple. The 
admission of students at the Inns of Court and their call to the Bar 
lies absolutely and exclusively in the hands of the Benchers of the four 
Inns of Court. The whole bench of Judges have no more authority 
to convert a student into a barrister than they have to nominate 
a member of the House of Commons or to create a peer of the realm. 
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By usage, though not by statute, they have authority to call on any-’ 
Inn of Court, which has not called any student in due course to the 
Bar, to show cause why he has not been called. Last May when Mr. 
Savarkar presented himself for call to the Bar at Gray’s Inn, his call 
was postponed till Michaelmas term, because the evidence elicited at 
the trial of his elder brother proved that he shared the ideas of India 
House. Whether subsequent events are likely to lead to further 
postponement is a matter on which I have neither the power nor the 
wish to express any opinion; so far I have no knowledge as to 
what steps may be taken in the event of his repeating his application 
in the Michaelmas term. 

Meanwhile the family of Madar Lal Dhingra have done their 
best to dissociate themselves from any responsibility, by going to 
Simla to inform the Viceroy that they wished to express their 
extreme shame and horror at Sir Curzon’s murder. They also 
stated their conviction that their brother was a tool in the hands 
of a conspiracy. His brothers say that he was always eccentric. 
His father adds that he did his utmost to rescue him from India 
House and other malign influences. I am glad to believe that these 
expressions of contrition are not due solely to interested motives. 
Orientals, in as far as my observations go, do not, as a race, attach 
any great value to strict impartial justice, but they do attach an 
extraordinary value to personal kindness. All accounts agree that 
Madar Lal Dhingra’s victim was the kindest-hearted of Anglo-Indians 
and was appreciated far more fully by the Indian natives than most 
officials of his class, not so much for his abstract justice as for his 
kindly consideration. I would note also a letter from a gentleman con- 
nected with India, whom I should judge to be an Eurasian, who had an 
altercation with Savarkar at the Caxton House meeting. He writes : 

I am not sorry for what I did. I am an Indian amongst Indians. The 

traditions of my descent are glorious, and I could not and would not tarnish 
them by any act of hesitation at a critical moment. Nor will I tolerate any act 
of aggression against the British race from whom I descended—for my father 
helped to build the India of to-day, and though only as an East Indian denied 
the political rights that have already been granted to Moslem and Hindoo, yet 
I and the 100,000 able-bodied young East Indians, the majority of whom bear 
arms as volunteers, will never flinch when duty calls. 
I hope this statement may be true, as a large proportion of the Indian 
students in London are Eurasians by birth; but my impression is that 
amongst the offspring of mixed marriages, which are almost invariably 
between European husbands and native wives, the influence of the 
mother is generally greater than that of the father. 

To do the Indian students justice they seem to admit that the 
assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie was not only a crime, but what 
is worse, a blunder ; yet they still appear to be unable to rid themselves 
of the delusion that a murder, if committed from political motives, is 
a different offence morally, if not legally, from an offence committed 
out of greed or even out of jealousy. The character of an act must, 
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in their opinion, depend upon its motive. In the same way the 
Salus Reipublice, the doctrine that the end justifies the means, was 
the excuse put forward by the British Liberals of their day for 
all the horrors and enormities committed in France under the 
Reign of Terror. Later on Mazzini was supposed, with what justice 
I have never quite been able to determine, to have deliberately 
expressed an opinion that killing was no murder in the case of princes 
who stood in the way of Italian independence. In the days of 1848 
a British jury would probably have acquitted any Italian refugee 
who had been brought to trial in London on the charge of having been 
concerned in a plot for the assassination of King Bomba. Happily 
the hopeless collapse of the era of universal liberty, which the annus 
mirabilis was to have inaugurated, dealt a death blow to popular 
belief in the advent of a political millennium. I trust, however, 
that the attempt to draw any distinction between political and non- 
political murder has ceased to commend itself to the plain common 
sense of England and Scotland. It is only in Ireland, ‘the home of 
lost causes,’ that injustice, whether real or alleged, on the part of the 
Legislature, is deemed to furnish any sort of excuse for the murdering 
of policemen engaged in the discharge of their public duty. The mere 
fact that the example of Irish moonlighters has been followed by 
Indian students may possibly alienate the sympathies of our Irish 
fellow countrymen who, with all their faults, are led by their hearts 
even more than by their heads. 

If this hope should prove mistaken, I would say in conclusion 
that the remedy lies in the hands of the Inns of Court. Neither 
Ministers nor Parliament, nor even the King himself, can, as 
things stand, call a man to the Bar of England. This privilege 
is confined exclusively to the Benchers of the four Inns of Court. 
It is for them and them alone to decide whether a student who desires 
to become a barrister and practise in the courts shall or shall not be 
called to the Bar, and, if called, be subject to what conditions. What 
these conditions may be, or ought to be, is far too wide and delicate a 
subject to be treated within the limits of this article, even if my legal 
experience as a non-practising barrister were sufficient to justify my 
speaking with authority. All I wish to point out is that it is in the 
power of every one of the four Inns of Court to decline to call any 
student to the Bar except upon such conditions as it deems desirable. 
If the student so called should fail, when called, to observe the above 
conditions to which he has ex hypothesi agreed, it is equally in the 
power of every one of the four Courts to disbar the above student 
and thereby to hinder him from pursuing his profession. This is all 


that requires to be said at present. 
Epwarp Dicey. 
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